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" PREFACE 

This generalized model for planning, implementing, and evaluating 
adult career education in correctional settings was prroduced by the Adult 
Career Education in Corrections Program of the University of Hawaii, De- 
velopment of the model was undertaken in an effort to help meet the de- 
mands of the corrections and adult education communities for more effec- 
tive programs to prepare the nation's offenders for productive roles in 
society. • The Adult Career Education in Corrections Program was estab- 
lished under provisions of the Adult ^ducation Act of 1966, deriving ma- 
jor support from the Division of Adult Education, U. S. Of fice^ of Educa- 
tion. Additional support was provided "from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing the U^. S. Bureau of Prisons, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
state departments of corrections, state 'departments of education, state 
and federal prison industries, foundations and private organizations. 

This' book is not designed for light reading. It i^ a manual designed 
for use inplanning^ implementing, and evaluating adult career education 
in correcu^ql settings: The extent to which the model serves its pur- 
pose depends on two ^things: (1) using the model as it was intended, 
and (2) understanding the basic concepts of a systems approaoh. l^/hen 
the. model^ is used as it was intended by those who understand the basic 
concepts and principles of systematic planning^ implefnentation^ and eval- 
uation^ there is every reason to expect .that the results will be reflec- 
ted in positive changes in the offender population, as well as social and 
economic benefits to society. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the important contributions which 
have been made to the development of .this model, from a wide variety of 
scmrces. Members of Design Committees working to revise and refine the 
preliminary version of the model deserve special recognition. Team lead- 
ers, instructors, and participants in regional and national seminars from 
1972 to 1974 contributed significantly to the development of the model. 
/Resource persons for the Adult Career Education in Corrections Program 

/made a major substantive contribution to the model. Members of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the Adult Career Educatida in Corrections Program 

; deserve* special recognition for their impor^nt input to the model, both 
in relation to substance and organization. The participants in the Octo- 
ber 1972 Adult Career Education in Corrections National Work Conference 
made an important contribution in establishing the conceptual framework ' 
for the model. Members of tfie Design Committees, participants in semi- 
nars, resource persons, and members of the Advisory Committee and con- 
ferees in the National WorH Conference on Career Education in Corrections 
are ^listed in the Appendix. 

Special, recognition is due to staff in the U. p. Office of Education, 
Division of Adult Education, for substantive input to the model, and for 
guidance in the development phases. Special thanks art given to Mr. Paul 
V. Delker, Dirfect^r, Division of Adult Education, Dr. ^hn L. Baird, Chief, 
Program Services, Dr. Morris L. Btown, Chief, Program ^nning, and' to 



John D. Soileau and James i Parker , wrho served as Project Officers for 
this program. Mr. M. Eldon Schultz, Regional Program Officer, U. S. 
Of fice ofj^Education, Region V, Chicago, Mr. Calvin J. Nichols (retired) 
and Dr. Raymond M. Lawrenson, Regional Program Officers, U. S. Office 
of Education, Region IX, San Francisco, made continuing contributions 
throughout the development of the model, Messrs. Schultz, Nichols, and 
Lawrenson haVe provided a great amount of Information, references, ^nd 
materials which have been incorporated in the model. 

Special appreciation is due to those in the U. S. Bureau of Prisons 
for continuing support and encouragement, as well as , contribution of 
substantive The authors especially wish to acknowledge /T4s . Sylvia 

G. McCollum, Education Research Specialist, U. S. Bureau of Prisons. 
Special thankfe and recognition also mu^t go to the wardens and superin- 
tendents across the nation, the state directors of corrections and adult 
education, for the continuing support'^and participation in the training 
program. ' . 

Finally, acknowledgement and appreciation are expressed to Ms. Cheryl 

H. Lee, Research Associate; and Ms. Elaine Taraura, Stenographer, for their 
conscientious efforts and competent assistance in preparing the manuscript 
of th^ model. 

. 

Honolulu, Hawaii - March, 1975 ^ T. A. Ryan 
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OVERVIEW 

The usefulness of t^is generalised planning model depends in large 
measwre on the extent to which users are familiar vjith the organization 
of the model and understand the way in vjhich the model is supposed to be 
used. . ' ^. 

Organization' of the Model 

This model is designed to provide a guide for systematic planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of adult career education in correctional 
settings. The model serves two primary purposes: 

1. It provides a guide for designing and evaluating manage- 
ment plans for delivery systems in corrections 

Z.. It provides a guide for planning and evaluating imple- 
mentation of programs in corrections 

The planning model consists of the seven chapters in this book and 
a flowchart, which is the Supplementary Figure in the back of the book. 
The book also includes an -Appendices section. There are seven major 
functions vjhich. must be carried out ia systematic planning, implmenta- 
tion, anci evaluation. The seven chapters' in the book describe these 
functions. 



CUTTER 


I 


is concerned with establishing a conceptual framework 
for adult career education in a correctional scftting 


CHAPTER 


II 


is concerned with setting up an information processing 
system and analyzing data to describe the real-life 
situation in a correctional setting 

\ 


CHAPTER 


III 


is concerned with assessing needs for adult career edu- 
cation in a cot:rectional setting 


CHAPTER 


IV 


is concerned w i t h establishing management subgoa Is and 
objectives - to implement* major goals of adult career ed- 
ucation ^ 


CHAPTER 


V 


is concerned with formulating a management plan to op- 
timize delivery of adult career education in a correc- 
' tional setting 

J> 


CHAPTER 


VI 


is concerned with implementation of adult career educa- 
'tion programs in a correctional setting 


CHAPTER 


VII 


is concerned with evaluating the delivery system and 
implementing programs in a correctional setting 


Chapters I, 
Chapter VI 
Chapter VII 


TT^ IT T J TV. and V are concerned mainly with. . PLANNING 

is concernedSwith IMPLEMENTATION 

is concerned with. . . EVALUATION 



vit. 



\^ 

The flowchart model, which is a graphic representaticjji of the func- 
tions involved in planning, implement,ation, and evaluation of deliv^ery 
systems in corirect ions , shows^ the seven major functions described in 
Chapters I through VII, and also shows the elements which ifiake up each 
function. 

At the back of the book in the Appendices section cah be found. an 
overview of the development of the planning model, a glossary of terms, 
an4^ a bibliography. The glossary is intended to facilitate understand-" 
ing of terms not usually found in common^use. ' The definitions in the 
glossary are arbitrary,' having been made with reference to .the specific 
,use of the term -in this planning model. The bibliography is not ilitend- 
ed to be all-inclusive, but, rather, to provide a relatively compreh^n- 
.sive list of rS^ferences to souEces which give additional information 
and provide more extensive coverage of the topics included in the seven 
chapters of the planning Imodel . 



Directions to Users 



It is recommended that before using this generglized model for plan- 
ning, implementation, or evaluation, the user should b-ecome* ^^ami liar with 
the organization of the model, as a whole, and should unders^tand thef cod- 
ing system and symbols employed in both narrative and flowchart. ^ 



Coding system . The relationship b etw een the flowchart in the back 
of the book and the narrative speciflcaxTons for the various functions 
in the model can be followed easily be referring to the point numeric 
codes which are shown in both the flowchart and the narrative. The point 
numeric codes are the identifying numbers] for the- functions in , the model. 
These numbers identify each of the chapteS^, and sections within the 
chapter^ im the book, and also identify the same functions og the flow- 
chart. In the coding system, each maj&r function, that is, each chapter, 
is identified by. a zero code*, i.e. (1.0), (2.0), (3.0), (4.0), (5.0), 
(6.0), and (7.0)\ The elements which make up each major function are 
identified by numeric codes, each element in a function harving the same 
initial number as the function of which it is a part. For example, the 
first major function in planning is to ESTABLISH CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

(1.0) . In, setting up the conceptual framework for a delivery system, 
two activities must take place: ESTABLISH RATIONALE, and DESCRIBE IDEAL 
CAREER EDUCATION SYSTEM. These are identified by the numeric codes, 

(1.1) , and (1 . 2) , respectively, indicating that they are the two parts 
of the function code (1.0). Whenever there are further activities re- 
quired to carry out a subfunction, these, too, are identified by point 
numeric code, using the same procedure. For example ,' es tablishing the 
rationale involves three operations, CONSIDER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS, DEFINE. 
BASIC CONCEPTS, and STATE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS; These are identified by 
the codes (1.1.1), (1.1.2), and (1.1.3), respectively, indicating that 
they make up the three parts of the function (1.1) ESTABLISH RATIONALE. 

The coding system provides a simple procedure for outlining the to- 
tal structure and identifyijig the conponents. For examp^le, 

viii 



^(1.0) Ksfablishing a Conceptual Framework , is accomplished by 

(1.1) KstablishinK the Rationale , whi^h' involves 

A (l./L.l) Reviewing Social Functions of Corrections , 

- v' -■ ' -■ ' - - , - 

(1.1.2) Defining Basic Concepts , and 

(1.1.3) Stating Basic Assumptions ; and 

(1.2) Describing an Ideal Career Education Systeny , 

Kach function or teubl^unction is identified also by a descriptor of 
live words or less, whWh? is selt^cted to explain as succinctly as possi- 
ble the meaning ol t^c fane t ion. The descriptor is given in narrative 
and flowchart. • XKcBt^ descriptors are always shown in capital lexers, 
such as FSTABLISH CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK (1.0), •''and the point numeric code 
whicK identi f ies- the particular function follows the descriptor. In the 
flowchart model each function is presente'd in a function block, or rec- 
tangle, with the point- numeric code Ln the lower right hand corner, and 
the d.escripto^r either in the ct^nter of the block or in the upper lelt 
hand corner. 
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Using the Cei^era 1 i /.ed Model lor Plannihg Systems . Planning is ac- 
complished by designing a model for a delivery system in a'specified cor- 
rectional^ settiog. Xo tfesign the delivery system model, a narrative <ind 
flowchart must be completed, showisjiig the operations to be carried out in 
the designated setting to delivt^r adult cancer education as etficiiMitly 
and effectively as possible. The narrative in the delivery, system model 
will be similar' in format the narrative in the generalized planning^ 
model. However, the content must be specific to the setting, and to the 
way the function will be implemented in the particul^ar corrections situa- 
t ion-, » 

In the delivery system model, the plan is presented in functions 
(4.0) ^and (5.0), wlnich state tlie goals and ^describe procedures for achiev- 
ing the goals. 'However, the lirst three functions, which are concerned 
with establishing the" cone ept ua 1 framework tor the de 1 ivery" system in the 
designated setting, describing the real- life situation as it exists in 
th« particular setting, and assessing needs, must 
liminary steps to formulating the plan. 



be carried out as pre 



Ln the generalized model each function has three distinct sections: 
(1)^ defiaitions of ^the terms, (2) a discussion of the importance of the 
function and a description of v/ays in which the function can be imple- 
mented, and (3) a recipe for writing the description of the particular 
function iTi a delivery system model. The recipe section is set in ita- 
lics, to make it stand out and to facilitate the work of system planners 
who are describing the function in. the delivery system model. 



'In the narrative for 



have three' parts; 



a delivery system model, each function will 
(1) definitions oY terms, (2) discussion of the 
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importance of the function for the particular corrections setting, and 
(3) operational description .of the function in terins of the designated 
setting. For example, 'for the function concerned with stating objec- 
tives, in ^ delivery system model the objectives which are stated will 
be the ones which the plann&rs have decided mi^t be achieved in^t-hat 
particular setting. Although the planning function is concerned pri- 
marily with the first five functions, a delivery system model also should 
include a description of a plan for implementation and a plan for evalu- 
ation. These will be given as functions (6.0) and (7.0) in the model. 

The delivery system model should present a plan which will tell what 
will be done, how it will be done, who will be responsible, and when ''the 
activities will take place. The plan which is designed for the delivery 
system model should be a blueprint for action. 

The flowchart model which will be drawn to accompany the narrative 
for the delivery system model will i^e the same system of point numeric 
coding and descriptors. The point numeric codes go in^the lower right 
hand corner. Descriptors, five words or less in upper case letters, are 
in the center or^ the upper. left hand corr^er of the f unction*^block , 



ASSESS NEEDS 

3.01 



In the delivery system model many of the functions will have to be 
broken down into smaller steps than is the case with the generalized mod- 
el. The layout of the flowchart model is. the designer's choice.' The 
aim is to present the picture of the tqtal system in as clear a manner 
as possible^ so that someone looking at the ^flowchart can see in a single 
glance the relationships involved in the element^ which must be part of 
the total system. * ' 

Special symbols are useH to express these relationships in the flow- 
chart model. Signal paths which go from one 'Fuction block to bther func- 
tion blocks are used to convey the idea that actions, informa tion, o r ob- 
jects a re sent along the path in the direction of the arrovj; 



. Each signal path has only one arrowhead. When any function 



has an influence on a preceding function, or actions, informatioh, or ob- 
jects are sent .back to a preceding function for the purpose of making ad- 
justments in the earlier function, the feedback symbol is used. This is 
shown by the symbol (f) placed on the signal path which connects the two 
related functions. An example 'of this is shown on the flowchart model in 
'the signal path from SYNTHESIZE PLANS (5.4) back to BRAINSTORM IDEAS (5.2), 



Sometimes it is necessary to send information, actions, or objects 
from one function or^ element to a succeeding one , , by pass ing one or more 
other funct'i<ons along the way.' ^ri'example of this is the sending ^of 
data from the needs assessment (3.2) to the stating of parameters (5.1). 
This sending* forward of ir\formation for subsequent use is called feedfor- 
ward, and is shown by the symbol ^FS which is the double F enclosed in 



a circle, and p laced on the signal path . Feed forward must bypass a ma- 
jor function, I /^ l ► { . <J W s^t 

' 



^ 

Validity of the important points, major concepts , --and statistical 
data presented in the planning model has been established insotaf as pos- 
sible by documenting ^he sQurces of the ^information presented.. The 
sources are shown by putting the name of^the author and date ol publica- 
tion in parentli>>sis , following the statement in the text, Tiie full ref- 
erence, which is given 3t the end of 'the chaptet*, can be found by looking 
tor the name of the author and the date of the publication. For example, 
on page 1, refeiaence is made to a q-uotation by Dr, Donald JDeppe in which 
he emphasizes the importance of a broad scope to the definition oi career 
education.* This is shown by the reference (Deppe, 1975). The publica- 
tion in which the full text of the statement can be found is listed at 
the end of the chapter in the set of references given for Chapter I, 



Using the Generalized Model "for Implementation Purposes . When the 
generalized model is used primarily foV implementation purposes, the user 
will be' concerned mainly with Chapter VI. The generalized implementation 
model presented in Chapter VI can be used to analyze any operating system 
to see where changes might need to be made* in the system operation in or- 
der to achieve improvement. The generalized model also can "be used to de- 
sign an tmpU^menfat ioii plan for a designated correctional setting. In 
this case, a narrative and flowchart will bt» produced, the same as in 
planning a new or modified system operation. 

Using the (;eneralized Model for F:valuation Purposes . When the main 
^concern is-with evaluation of an operating system, the user will be in- 
terested primarily in Chapter VII. The procedures to l)e implemented for 
sy^stematic evaluation are detailed in the evaluation subsystem (7.0), and 
these can be followed either in making a se 1 f-evaluat i<^n or in conducting 
an evxiluation by an outside auditor. The ^^enera 1 Tzed model also can be \ 
used to design the evaluation plan tor a particular ctvrrec t iona 1 setting. 
In this case, a narrative and flowchart will be produced, jui?t <is in the 
case of planning a new or modified system operation. 

'Special i'^ed TraifTi4:ig to' Increase the Usefulness of this Model . Th i s 
generalized model has 'been designed for use either by individuals or teams 
of individuals for planning, implementing, and evaluating career educa- 
tion in correctional 'settings. In order to maximize the potential nselul- 
ness of the generalized model, training should be provided^ t o the users. 
Regularly scheduled t en-day ^seminars are given in centrally locatett con- 
ference centers throughout t^e United States as a part of the Career Kdu- 
cation in Corrections Program. In addition, workshops are conducteti on 
Vequest for participant groups consisting of individuals 1 rom related in- 
stitutions or agencies in a local area. These workshops, usually' t rom 
two to five days, are tailored (^specially to meet the needs of the parti- 
cipants.. The seminars and workshops provide trainkng in the basic concept 

xi 



and skills roqiii|:od for effectively using thl* sys^ps approach to plan, 
implement, a^d evaluate systems for corrections. The ten-day seminars' 
also provide sup.^rvision and guidance to participants in designing de-J 
.)r particular Ci)rrec t iona 1 institutions or agencies, 1 



livery systems f 



formation concer ning training and model design is av^iilable from Dr."^ 
Ryan, 1776 University Avenge, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, 
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9 ESTABLISH CONCEPTUAL 
< FRAMEWORK (1.0) 



Introduction 

Few of those in our^ prisons have succeeded in getting beyond 
high school. In addition,' the most • opprobrious are often from 
ttT^^^^west socioeconomic* levels . Prisons are expensive be- 
cause inmates must be housed, fed, and guarded, and there is 
litt,le money left over to educate them' Partly because of 
their lack of occupational skills, some 70 percent of released 
prisoners return to crime and therefore ot\ce more to prison, 
thus furthering the , costs to ta5^ayers , 

K. B. Hoyt, R. N. Evans, E. F. Mackin, and G,^L. Mangum 



This is a generalized pl^anning model of adult career education in 
corrections. The model is intended for use in designing or planning mod- ^ 
els of de]-ivery systems of adult career education for particular settings, 
as well as for use in testing or evaluating existing systems.. 

The thesis of this model is that career education is more than voca- 
tional education^or the development of manipulative-motor job skills. A 
basic premise which undergirds this model is that adult career education 
can only realize its pote^ntial in the correctional setting if the concept 
is construed broadly to include the areas of decision-making, work atti- 
tudes and values, social and civic responsibility, and self-fulfillment 
in addition to employability skills. Deppe (1975) emphasizes the impor- 
tance of defining a broad scope for career * education in his consideration 
of the factors which will determine the amount of progress made in correc- 
tions in the years to come. He states. 



While relentlessly seeking ways to improve our offeritigs re- 
lated to career education and incorporating its insights into our 
total program, we should learn to deal realistically and humanely 
with this new shibboleth of educational respectability. Career 
education is a valuable concept . . . but it can become a danger- 
ous cult, a dehumanizing influence, a scapegoat for loss of faith 
in the life of the mind, in higher education, and ... in liber- 
al education. Lett's not forget that our progress depends just as 
much on our skill in creating programs aimed specifically at ap- 
propriate changes in the attitudes, values and self-images of of- , 
fenders, as if does on helping them to gain specific job skills.^ . 
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For most of us a job is indispensable. ^If we're lucky It's al- 
so rewarding psychologically as well as economically. But all 
the glib talk about the *'work ethic,*' "the dignity of work," the 
"sensc^-af identity" one derives from work leads me 'to suspect 
that there) is a myth alive in the land that champions employment 
per se as the ultimate end of all our educational endeavors. 
Genuine progress, however, lies in a more balanced approach that ' 
emphasizes equally the need for personal growth and adequate pre- 
paration for life in households, in the market place and in con-- 
tributing to the enrichment of community life. (p. 43) 

Thu, first step in planning or evaluating a delivery system of adult 
career education in a corrections setting is to establish a conceptual 
framework. The process of establishing a conceptual framework for a sys- 
tem of adult career education in corrections Is a process of setting 
forth a theoretical frame of reference which describes a logically-re- 
lated set of elements for bringing about career development of clients 
in corrections. The frame of. reference. consists of a rationale which 
explains the reason for having the delivery system, and a specification 
of elements which sets forth the minimum requirements for adult career 
education in corrections. ' • 

A corrections setting is broadly defined. It is the sum total of 
institutional and community envii^onraents ^in which treatment and custodial 
functions are implemented and correctional services are provided. The 
environment supports probation, rehabilitation/correction, parole, pre- 
seiV<^ence reporting, planned diversionary offerings, study-release, work- 
release, furlough, and the community social agency services de'signed to 
assist clien«ts discharged from sentence. The environment of the correc- 
tions setting includes the institutional prisoj^i, reformatory, halfway 
house, or community treatment center,' as well as the surrounding commu- 
nity and its facilities. 

The establishment of a conceptual framework is an important element 
in planning a delivery system of adult career education for a corrections 
agency or institution. Any delivery system must have a reason for being, 
and elements which are essential to deliver adult career education in 
corrections must be made clear. A clear statement which sets forth the 
rationale and describes the elements in an ideal system is needed if the 
exact nature of a system of adult career education is to be understood. 

In the delivery ^ system model; the function ESTABLISH CONCEPTUAL FRAME^ 
WORK (1.0) is accomplished in tb)o major steps: explaining the rationale 
for the system (1.1)^ and describing the career education elements in an 
n.deal system (1.2). In the introduction to the delivery system model^ the 
corrections setting for which the model is designed and in which the sys- 
tem will operate should be identified. 

ESTABLISH RATIONALE (1.1) 

Rationale may be defined as the reason for doing something, of the 
justification for a course of action. It involves examination of 
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underlying principles. 

Establishing a rationale is crucial as a first step in the design 
of-any system, 's-ince both the user and supporters of any new or modified 
system require -some justification for expending resources for, changing a 
system or introducing a new one. An examination of the principles under- 
lying adult career education is necessary so that the various parts of the 
development of the system become cdmplementar/|rather than antagonistic^ 
Explaining the rationale for adult career education in corrections is ac- 
complished by reviewing the current system's social functions, deciding 
on a set of principles or assumptions which are to be implemented in the 
system, ^nd agreeing on the definitions of basic concepts. 

0ln the delivery system model, the introduotion to the function ES- 
TABLISH RATIONALE (1.2) is accompli shed by telling why a rationale ty 
important and t'^^urpose it will serve at the setting where the deliv- 
ery system is to\e implemented. This will be followed by reviewing the 
social functions of the corrections agency pr insti^tutipn (2.1. 1)^ de- 
fining the concepts (1.1.2), and stating the principles to be im^demented 
in the delivery system (1.1.-3). 

REVIEW SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF CORRECTIONS (1.1.1) 

^To review the social functions is to describe the society-based 
factors which have had a bearing on the creation of an existing situa- 
tion. To review the socijal functions of corrections means to describe 
the presumed mission of c^orrections in the perspective of a historical 
framework. 

The social functions of corrections for any particular agency pr 
institution will reflect, to some extent, thp total spectrum of correc- 
tions, as well as the situation existing in the particular agency or in- 
stitutional setting. Ryan (1972) ported out that the need in the 1970's 
for a systematic'synthesizing of academic and vocational' education in cor- 
rections rests on an unmet mandate that was ,given over a century ago when 
a call went out for prisons to reform through academic educational and vo- 
cational training. It is important to review the social functions since 
this brings into perspective the present needs and the historical ante- 
cedents of these needs. Reviewing the social functions of corrections is 
accomplished by describing rhe current situation (1.1.1.1), and stating 
; the mission of corrections (1.1.1.2). 

In the delivery system model, the introduction to the function HE- 
VIEW SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF COEEECTIONS (1.1.1) is accomplished by telling 
what is meant by reviewing social functions of the particulax' setting, • 
and stating why this review is important to the planning and operation 
of the delivery system. The introduction will he followed by a detailed 
discussion of the following two functions: describing the current 
atian (1.1.1.1) , 'and stating the mission (1.1.1.^). 
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DESCRME CURRENT SITUATION OF CORRECTIONS (1.1.1.1). For the pur- 
poses of this model, corrections sh(^uld be viewed as a continuous process 
that beginslatter conviction when the judge requests a pre-sentence re- 
port and terminates at the point of release or discharge from prison or 
parole. Hovjever, it may also include post-discharge assistance i-jhen 
needed and requested. It takes place^ in a vjide-range of settings, in- 
cluding probation recovery camps, institutions, after-care settings, 
halfway houses, and community corrections centers. It involves a wide 
range of services, including pre-sentence reporting, probation, rehabili- 
tation, parole, and release programs such as study-release, work-release, 
and furloughs, - 

Over the years corrections has bee;Q subjected to many criticisms. 
Historically the offender has been vievjed as an individual vjho needs to 
be changed, and various forms of punishment have been prescribed as part 
of thi^ change process. Most corrections* programs have been under-fi- 
nanced and i,ll-defined, v/hile simultaneously being expected to p^-rform 
3 multitude of functions. Society has played a leading role in 'the his- 
tory of corrections, and has Contributed in no ^mall measure to the prob- 
lem of less than desirable progress. It is difficult to make steady for- 
ward progress when the directions are changed from time to time? Such 
has been the case with confections. Some h^ve held that offenders should' 
be locked up and never released. Others have held, juat'^as steadfastly, 
that no offenders siiould ever be Incarcerated because of the negative 
feature of incarceration. Because of the varying and changing expecta- 
tions of society, it has been difficult for a corrections system to plot 
a straight course, develop viable programs, or maintain social support. 

In light of the constraints which impinge upon corrections and giv- 
en the- naturfe^of the setting, ^the^characteristics of the clients, gnd the 
inconstant so^^ietal expectations. It may wej.1 be that what has been 
called the fi^i^lure of corrections could more correctly be termed correc- 
tions ' succe'bs. Given a population of aditlts characterized by sctiobl 
failure, anti-social behaviors and attitudes, distorted value systems, 
limited^job skills, low self-image, inadequate self-discipline, lack of 
self-direction, deficiency in social interaction^j^ills , little or no 
work experience, disruptive family backgrounds, and high representation 
from lovjer socio-economic groups, it is a wondet that there^is a success 
rate at all. It is apparent that there is a need to redirec^;^ signifi- 
cantly large population of adults who find themselves labeled ^'clients 
of corr.ections . ' . ' 

Every agency of government owes its existence to a public need. In 
return, it has a responsibility to s^y how it understands and intends to 
meet that need. As a branch of the criminal justice system, one of the 
major goals of corrections is the protection of the public from crime. 
There are three different ways in which a correctipns system may imple- 
ment this goal . The first is deterrence of the potential criminal through 
fear o£ sentences meted out by the judiciary and carried out by correc- 
tions. The second is physical separation of the lawbreaker from the pub- 
lic at large. The third is rehabilitation of the'^person under sentence 
to decrease the chance of further criminal adts. Other ways for protect- 
ing the public from criminal acts^, such as punishment or vengeance, do 
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not constitute a proper part of a corrections' endeavors. Such approaches 
offer no public protection, and have proven to be destructive rather than 
productive. 

Correctional institutions generally are effective in acMeving sepa- 
ration of lawbreakers from the. public. Corrections does les^well than 
it should, however, iji identifying the offenders who are dangerous to 
themselves and to society, and who, therefore, need to be isolated. For 
the most part, isolation affords relatively shdrt-teipn protection to so- 
ciety. Such protection must be balanced against the \negative effects of 
long terms on offenders, and against the cost of long\terms to society. 
Almost all offender^ will be released eventually, and the sort of person 
an individual has become will carry more weight for protecting society 
than will the time of release. 

Few persons committing crimes expect to* be caught; others lack self- 
cqntrol and do not consider their futures. There is no evidence that long 
sentences deter more than short ones. Therefore, to attempt to control 
' crime through the ef^cts of long prison terms will not suficeed, as both 
logic and history have proven. Deterrents can probably be made more 
powerful by increasing the certainty and efficiency of arrest, which is 
a police fjijictioa. * 

The need to make correctional institutions as positive as possible' 
is important, both for the good of society and the well-being'of the in- 
dividual prisoner. The emphasis which was placed on isolation in the . 
past has permitted and even encouraged practices which are being ques- 
tioned, and changed today. The importance of providing a range of securi- 
ty levels and implementing proper classification of clients on the basis 
&Lf their security needs has been recognized as has the importance of 
preparing each individual to assume a socially productive role. 
\ ' ' 

The tendeac>^ to think o^ offender rehabilitation as being accom- 
plished through particular segmented or isolated programs such as school 
or counseling has been questioned and shovn to be unsound; it is the 
> total corrections and cpmmunity expe?rience which makes the impact .. ^ What 
happens to the individual in the housing unit or cell-block, for example, 
may do more to. change the individual, for better or for worse, than what 
happens in a counselor's office. It is how the individual is treated in 
general which really m^atters. The experiences which are provided and the 
environment in which the individual is living really determine the kind 
.of person the individual will become. 

r 

The aim of a corrections system should be the rehabilitation and re- 
direction of the offender. However, it should never be forgotten that 
the negative features of institutional life, for the most part and for 
most offenders, are such that improvement of an individual is not likely^ 
to be achieved. Correctional institutions should be reserved for isola- 
tion of offenders who are dangerous to themselves and society, and the 
opportunity should be provided to those individuals in the prison setting 
to, improve as much as possible. 
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It is a mistake to think that rehabilitation or re -direction is 
somet,hing that can either xbe given to or forced upon someone. Only the 
individual can change himseU or herself. Each individual is reponsi- 
ble for his or her own acts and future. The job of corrections is to 
provide as much opportunity as possible 'for positive change to occur, 
and to sti-fnuiate as much motivation as possible on the part of the in- 
dividual to become a more fully functioning person. It is the individual 
who will make or fail to make the change. It must be recognized and em- 
phasized that it is the offender who bears that responsibility. The tt^n- 
dency of institutions to make clients of corrections dependent, to cre- 
ate mindless conformity, to neither require nor allow positive growth- 
producing learning must be stopped. This kind of approach only takes' 
away from the client the individual responsibility wliich is the basis 
/or positive change. To become fully functioning persons'^, the correc- 
tions clients. must be capable of bein^ self-directing and able to make 
realistic decisions. • - 

The public does not' only ask that corrections meet its basic goals, 
but also ins is'b>6 that it be done humanely, economically, and justly. 
Treating people humanely is not merely or even mainly a matter of kind- 
ness. It is a matter of recognizing the individual's human worth, and 
in a corrections setting this requires creating conditions^ of safety and 
security. It has been demonstrated that the greatest threat and the 
gravest danger to individual well-being in a corrections institution 
comes from a small numl^er of offenders who are predatory or violent. It 
is essential to control this situation on humane grounds so effects of 
posiJtive programming can be realized. This is not possible if fear and 
disorder prevail. Institutional security cannot be imposed by controls 
and punis^eht alone. Where attempts have been made to do this, the ef- 
forts have failed. The escalation that result^ from increasing pressures 
means tfhat, in the end, everyone loses. Where control atid punishment 
are implemeit|>ed without opportunities for grjowth and development, indi- 
viduals only grow in negative and destructive ways. The need is for 
helping each individual realize his or her potential as a contributing 
member of society and a person of worth and dignity. 

While the public demands justice and humaneness in the corrections 
system, economy is also demanded. Economy is not simply ^ matter of cut- 
ting expenditures. Some" savings , ^ silch as those from operating very large 
institutions, have great social costs and are poor bargains.* True econo- 
my comes from results. Therefore, corrections must better evaluate what 
it does and be prepared to depart from tradition. Corrections knows what 
it is spending^ but not much about what it is buying. Corrections must 
try harder to determine this . Until this happens, corrections will be 
prey to the host of simple but disastrous solutions proposed at a dis- 
tance by various interests. 

For convenience and because of a lack of resources, corrections 
has, in the *^st, often dealt with people arbitrarily and en masse. The 
courts have been ruling against such practices ofi grounds of justice and 
human rights. ,The courts are calling for change. There is, however, 
another reason for change; so long as individuals are dealt with arbi- 
trarily and to suit the convenience of the establishment, the rest of the 
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efforts are but a sham. Rehabilitative and ro«lireetive programs eannot 
bo expected to work, and individuals cannot be expected Co respect the 
rights of others so loi-^ ^s the lives and eoneorns of the clients are 
treated as unimportant and subjected to' unexplained and arbitrary deci- 
sions. To change these practices, as is now taking place, makes great 
demands upon all concerned, but the results that can be obtained make it 
worth the effort. ^ ^ . ^ 

■ ^ »f 

Clients in the nation's correctional settings are in an <*>nvironment , 
and, for the most part, from an environment, in which dignity and worth 
of the individual are difficult to achieve. ^Adult career education is 
lifelong learning designed to provide each individual with the resources 
and knowledge needed to function effec;:ively as a member ot a t'amily, as 
a citizun in a free community, and as a producer and c^onsumer ot goods 
and services. Correctional' sett ings , for the most part, tend to discour- 
age participation in family and society life, and provide limited opportu 
nity to produce or consume goods and services. The dilemma whicfi con- 
fronts both adult educators and correctional administrators and person- 
nel is a matter of reconciling divergent sets of societal demands that 
the corrections settling can become an adult career education experience 
for each client in the system. ^ ^ ■ 

The limiting fackpt^s which work against the development of sell- 
fulfillment in a free society are intensified and multiplied in the cor- 
rectional setting. A new thrust 'to resolve/ the dilemma calls lor a re~ 
thinking, of adult education as it is imp^lenlknted in corrections settings. 
There is a need for a system of planned experiences designed to provide 
an opportunity for individuals to achieve.^sel f - ident i t y and realize* 
healthy career development regardless of the correctional settinj^ in 
jwhich tht^y find themselves or by ^which tliey are controlled. The p^-ocess 
of developing and implementing reLated experiences designed to^assist 
the individual to realize his or her full potential by achieving self- 
identity and realizing career development is adult Career education. ^ 
Given that this is the casc^,. then the real need in corrections is for a 
program of adult career education. 

In ^every 'delivery system model, the section on the statement of the 
situation is significant. This statemeht establishes the reason /or de- 
signing and implementing a system for delLvery of adult career education 
in the particular setting. 

In the delivePy system model, the/ fyncftion DESORIBE CVmENT SITUA- 
TION OF CORRECTIONS (iQl.lA) is accomplished by describing corrections 
in general, and, then, describing in detail the situation where the de- 
livery system will be installed. The next function is to state the mis- 
sion of corrections (h 1. J .2) . 

STATE MISSION OF CORRECTIONS (1.1.1.2). A mission is a statement 
of what the system is to do to solve a given problem, when and where thi; 
is to take place, and the end products of the system operation. A mis* 
sion is an expression of purposes and intended outcomes. 

. .... . > ' ' < - 
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In the broadest sense, the mission of correc t ions 'genera 1 1 y is seen 
as being twofold: protection of society and rehabilitation or redirec- 
tion of clients. Warren (1975) says, "The most strikUag fact about the 
correctional apparatus today is that although the rehabilitation o( crim- 
inals is presumably its major purpose, the custody of criminals* is its 
major task" (p. 107)/ On the othor hand, Jaksha (1975) suggests that the 
fvurpose of a correctional institution is to change the philosophy or va I - 
jdes of the offender, and further, that tKis is a very difficult task and 
needs the cooperation of the total institutional staff in order to' be suc- 
cessful. 

The statement of the mission of the corrections setting is an impor- 
tant^stc^^p in establishing the framework for the delivery system. In or- 
der for the staff to implement something new for their par t icu 1 ar se t t ing , 
it is important that they understand exact ly what the mission ^f the set . 
ting is. The broad mission of a maximum security prison for disruptive 
offenders is much different than the mission of a minimum or medium secu- 
rity , f ac ii Lty for youthful first offenders. The mission of institutional 
settings in general is dramatically and* drast ical ly different from the 
mission of diversionary non-institutionalized corrections. ^ 

The basic mission of the maximum security facility might be to sepa- 
rate selected clients from those in other facilities in order that those 
clients desiring to take advantage of programs might 4o so. This does 
not mean that the maximum security prison is devoid of programs. It does 
mean, ' however , that ^^^e nature and behavior characteristics of the maxi- 
mum security population a^e vye ll-def ined, and that program possibilities 
mu^t be developed consistent with the disruptive nature of the clients 
bei/ng served. 

The development of the mission statement for each corrections set- 
ting serves another important function: assisting the entire staff, in- 
cluding warden and department heads, to clearly understand what it is 
the total staff of the particul|fr setting is supposed to accomplish. The 
mission statement establishes the tone a^ sets the direction that the 
delivery system must implement. Any delivery system must be designed in • 
such a way that the system supgp'rts accon^jl ishment of the mission set 
forth for that particular setting. 

\ • 

In the delLvenj system model, the function STATE MISSION OF CORREC- 
TIONS (1.1.1,2) is accompli sited by es.tablishing the ^irnp^r lance of defin- 
ing the mission of the particular setting, and by stating the mission of 
that setting. This mission statement idini be used subsequently in defin-^ 
ing system objectives. The next' step is-^to define, basic concepts^ and thi 
is accomplished in the- function of defining basic concepts (1.1.2). 

DEFINE BASIC CONCEPTS (1.1.2) 

To define basic concepts reft^rs to stating the meaning of kSSy ideas 
used in planning, implementation, and evaluation. It is important to 
define the basic concepts so that^alj persons involved in planairig, im- 
plementation, and evaluation will haye a common understanding of the terms 



There are four basic concepts^ wh ich must ^e, clearly understood In plan- 
ning, imp-lemcntation, and cwaluat ion in corrections: career, career de- 
vMopment^ adult earner t^ducatlon, and adult career education in correc- 
tion^. ' . . 



A caraer is defined ac the totality of John 
or Job-related^ experienoee in which a periy(Jn 
engages oper a life-time, and which contrih- 
ute to the development o^f a self -concept. 



Carcct' development is the lifelong i^rocess 
through which the individual realizes his 
or her full potential and achieves self- and - 
career identity. [ . 

i? 



Adult career education is a comprehcns i^vc ^ 
systematic and cohesive plan tJ'iat provides 
the basic knowledge^ skills, and attitudes 
to plan and prepare adults^ fc^r meaningful 
and satisfying roles as working members of 
society. 



Adult career' education in corrections is the 
process of developing j^r chinging bcliaviors 
of correctional clients through puifvse fully 
created exi^eriences and planned environmentjinf 
to prepiwe them for personally sati sfying 
and socially productive roles. Inherent in 
tl^is process is the inqUementati on of atti- 
tudes toward work and leisia^e time tliat are 
meaningful yet consistent with the client^ 
life style. The process is accomplished in 
a totally integrated manner tliat recognizes 
and involves the cbntributions of all dis- ' 
ciplines, both inside and outside the cor- 
rections system, from pre- sentence to post- 
release^ that bear on the clients^ needs to 
develop decision-making capal)ilities, em- 
ploy abili ty skills, civic and social respon- 
sibilities, positive work attitudes and val- 
ues^ and self- fulfillment. 
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Nielsen (1975) states that one of the basic propositions underlying 
the career education concept Is "that a major responsibility of an educa- 
tional system is to increase' individual options available to learners so 
t\}ey will become employable and well-adjusted citizens in thffir communi- 
ty" (p. 345). Cunha, Laramore , Lowrey, Mitchell, Smith, and Woolley 
(1972) emphazsize that career development is person-cent'ered . It is de- 
velopmental and continuous and has no terminating points. Career devel- 
opment i© viewed as a series of experiences, decisions, and interactions 
which, when taken cumulatively, assist in the formulation of a viable 
self-concept and provide the means through which that self-concept can 
be implemented, both vocationally and avocationally . Katz (1966) goes 
on to state that ,* "Self-concept has become a key construct in career de-- 
velopment. Individual values have been treated as the major synthesiz- 
ing ^orce in self-concept and the major dynamic force in decision-making" 
(p. 3). 

in the delivery system model, the funatign DEFINE BASIC CONCEPTS 
(1.1.2) ie aooorftpliahed by identifying the basic concepts used in the 
model y\ and .defining the terms so all users wilt Sorfe from a common frame 
of reference. The. ieims which are defined should include: aareezf, ca- 
reer development^ adult career ^ education^ and adult career education in 
corrections. After defining the basic concepts, the next step is to 
state basic assumptions.^ This is accomplished in (1.1.2). 

• *' • 

STAJE -BASIC ASSUMPTIONS (1.1.3) 

A basic assumption is defined as an underlying principle or belief. 

Any, system of adult career education in corrections must.be based 
upon (a) certain beliefs abbut the .nay^re of clients and staff, (b) the 
nature of adult career education, and^fc) the role of corrections in pro- 
viding for career development of the clients in .that setting. A set of . 
basic assumptions to form a framework for adult carefer education in cor- 
rections was established by an interdisciplinary group of experts meeting 
in a work conference in 1972 (Ryan, 1972). In this Adult Career Educa- 
tion in Corrections Conference th,e Committee of Sixty, representing cor- 
rectiQips, education/ business, industry, labor, volunteers, offenders, 
arid the sd^al and behavioral sciences, reached a consensus on a slate 
of, basic assumptions to make up the framework for delivery of adult ca- 
reer * education in any corrections setting: 

1. Every,, client has the right to and potential for achieving a 
sense oi .individual accomplishment and pride . 

\ y . ^ 

. 2. Every client has the right to humane living conditions, proper 
medical care, protection of physical well=?being, opportunity to pursue 
persona^ growth objectives, and access to the courts. 

3. Every, client should ha^e the opportunity to gain specialissed 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to function effectively as 
producer and consumer. . 



4. Every client is a potential asset to society and is deserving 
of the best efforts of the correctional process to the end of. taking the 
individual from vjhere he or she is to the most advanced point he or She 

'can reac'n, without value judgments about what the individual did or was, 
but rather, with acceptance and suppbrt of what he or she is capable of 
becoming. . " 

5. Every client must be in contact with the adult career education 
in corrections program for a specified time, and must be placed in other 
career development systems upon release. 

6. Correcti^ons must find ways for all staff to develop their po- 
tential for achieving a sense of individual accomplishment and pride in 
their work as it rel'ates to adult feglJeer education, in corrections. 



7. Corrections must provide clients as much pertinent information . 
as possible for intiividual analysis so each one can make appropriate per- 
sonal and career decisions. 

^ 8. Corrections should emphasize community-based settings, as well 
as other alternatives to incarceration, to provide more flexibility and 
to optimize outcomes from adult career education programs. 

9. All correctional experiences, such as curriculum development, 
instruction, counseling, guidance, work assignments, confinement, and 
recreation, must be geared to the preparation of each individual for a 
life of economic independence, personal fulfillment, and appreciation 
for the dignity of- honest vjork. 

10.. Constraints, such .as institiitional needs, facilities, security, 
budgets, legal decisions, and disruptive clients, must be considered in 
program planning. 

r ^ 

11. PxDsitive attitudes to work and se 1 f -improvemc^nt are essential 
for acquisition of knowl^ge and skills to establish a successful life 
career. 

12. * Cor'rections must -provide the climate for encouraging the indi- 
viduj|.l to develop positive attitudes and vjork-or iented values, human re- 
lationship skills, knowledge of alternative career choices^ and capabil- 
ities for evaluating alternatives^ in terms of consequences. 

13. Industry, labor, community organizations, and public education 
must support and provide resources, for career development in corrections 

14. Adult career education in corrections must identify and utilize 
learning environments in the home, community, and correctional setting . 
through temporary release programs, work- and study-release, furloughs, 
halfway houses, and community correction centers . 

15. Adult career education in corrections must provide an opportu- 
nity for the client to change or Clarifyhis or her values and attitudes 
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about self, friends.,, family, socio-economic s^tatus, and vocational and 
avocational pursuits. * • 

16. Adult ca/reer education in corrections must be an ongoing, dyna- 
mic process incorporating involvement, collaborative efforts, and commit- 
ment on the part of clients, former clients, corrections staff,' community 
groups , business , organized labor, industry , education , and human service 
groups to meet identified heeds of clients and society. 

17. Adult career education must be provided through an intl^gration 
of expediences across academic disciplines, vocational training, prison 
industries, mechanical and food services, health care, ci^tody, and re- 
creation, rather than being a special course or isolated program. 

18. Adult career education must be viewed as a means, not an end, 
in the process of transformation, and, therefore, must be designed to 
carry over into the experiences o^ the individual in free society. 

19. Adult career educatipn must provide a sequence of ^systematical- 
ly arranged experiences to be compatible with the way each client learns, 
and with his or her background and needs, f ormfng ,a natural progression 
from entry to release, and involving career awareness, career orientation 
and exploration, work experience 4nd specialized job training, and place- 
ment in occupational and educational settings. 

20s The scope of adult cari^X education in corrections must include 
experiences to develop decife^ofi^Jnaking .capabilities , employability skills, 
social and civic responsibilities, work-oriented attituj^es and values, 
and sej.f-fulf illment , to enable each client to function effectively as' a 
client, family member, producer, consumer, and socially acceptable citi- 
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In the delivery system models the function STATE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 
(1,2.3) is accomplished by defining the term basic assumptionj and then 
listing the principles or assumptions which will fqrm the fowidation for 
the delivery system. This list of assumptions can include any or all of 
the assumptions in the generalized model which apply ^ as well as specific 
as'sumptions directly relating to the clients^ staffs aru^ situation in the 
setting where the system will operate. With the Us ting of assumptions^ 
the rationale is completed. This elemefit^ ESTABLISH RATIONALE (2.2)^ pro- 
vides a reason for a specified course of action. In this case, it pro- 
vides the reason and gives the direction to be taken in the delivery sys- 
tem of adult career education for the particular setting. The next step 
is to describe the ideal adult career education system. This will be 
done in (2.2) . , ; 



D^ISCRIBE IDEAL CAREER EDUCATION SYSTEM (1.2) 

The second major part of establishing *a conceptual framework for a 
delivery system of adult^^ career education includes a section that des- 
cribes the ideal outcomes for ^clients who participate in the system. It 
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describee what clients will be like^hen they are ready for release. [ It 
identifies and describes seven ideal^contributing elements which are con- 
sidered essential to (a) initiation and maintenance of an adult career 
educatioij^n corrections system, and (b) accomplishment of the mission 
of the^yst^. These seven elements are the context in wKich the client 
wh9 is the recipient of services will be assis^ied. These seven elements 
are: community, locale, climate, staff, budget, hardware/software,, ^nd 
programs. A system element is defined as a necessary part. of the system, 
without which it could not operate. The elf^mepts serve the purpose of 
determining what must go into th^ operation" of the system in prder to 
insure delivery of ideal components of the model. 

In the delivery system model, "the intvoduation to the fimction DES- 
CRIBE IDEAL CAREER EDUCATION SYSTEMVl.2) is accomplished by telling what 
will be included in the ideal sy8tem\description. ' This introduction will 
be^ followed by two rmjor sections: ohf describing the ideal outcomes for 
clients (1.2.1), and the other 'describing the ideal for essential contrib- 
uting elements in the system (1,2.2). 

DESCRIBE IDEAL OUTCOMES FOR CLIENTS (1.2.\) 

^ Ideal outcomes for clients refer to thV knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes clients will have upon release from th)^ system. 
^ . "V . - 

If the adult career education In corrections system is to be rele- 
vant, it mu^t insure that client behaviors are\ in fact, changed; changed 
to the extent that when clients are released' fr6^m the system they have 
the strengths and skills necessary to compete successfully in society so 
they will neither return to the corrections system nor will they be a 
threat to society. If the system has been applied uniformly and has in- 
cluded all of the elements and resources available, the clients should 
haue been involved in purposefully created experiences to enable them to 
develop or change behaviors in the areas of (a) decision-making^ (b) em- 
ployability skills, (c) civic and social responsibilities, <d) work atti- 
tudes and values, and (e) self-fulfillment. The benefits derived must be 
sufficient to keep the clients from re-entering the corrections process. 

The ideal outcomes for clients, specified in (1.2.1) constitute the, 
basis for determining client needs in any corrections system (3.1.1). 
This is probably the single most important element in the delivery mod- 
el, for it is in this section that each corrections setting goes on re- 
cord to state the expectations of the system as far as Client behaviors 
at the point of release are -concerned. . ^ 

Ideally, ^nd minimally, it would be\expected thar-each delivery sys- 
tem would be expected to turp out clients capable of .being Economically 
independent, able to implement family responsibilities, able to carry out 
citizenship responsibilities, able to set goals and make decisions, ablQ 
to implement work-oriented values in their life styles, aad capable of 
achieving self-fulfill!nent. ^ It would be expected that" upon release, each 
client would have mastery over basic skills of communication and computa- 
tion, be able to implement interpersonal skills in healthy social 
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relationships, have at least entry-level job skills to support a stand- 
ard of livi^ig at least equivalent to that of the individual before ar- 
rest, be self -directing, and be capable of decision-making ,and goal-set- 
ting. In essence, the Client should .exit with the capabilities for be- 
ing socially productive,- personally satisfied, and able to function ef- 
fectively in the free wotld in acceptable, constructive ways. Above all, 
the client should be motivated to achieve self-identity and, vocational 
maturity. Brinkman (1975a) says, "One of the great objectives of a cor- 
rectional educator i& to motivate and to show by a genuine, all-consuming, 
dedicated interest in each of the students that this man is really worth 
something" (p. 139) . 

In the delivery system model, the function DESCRIBE IDEAL OUTCOMES 
FOR CLIENTS (1.2.1) is accomplished by describing exactly what the sys-r 
tern expects in the way of client behaviors at the point of termination. 
Such behaviors should be related to decision^making^ employability skills, 
civic and social responsibilities^ work, attitudes and values, and self^ 
fulfillment. The description of ideal client outcomes should describe 
behaviors deemed essential to keep the individual from either resuming 
to the syiS^tem or posing a threat to society. This important section of 
the delivery system model should specify, in detail, the expectations as 
fojp as the client population of the particular setting are concerned. 
The next step will be '^concemed with stating the ideal for the ^ elements 
considered essential in order to turn out the ideal client. This is ac- 
complished in (1.2.2). - • ^ 

DESCRIBE ESSENTIAL CONTRIBUTING ELEMENTS (1.2,2)* 

There are seven elemeuus which are considered essential to accom- 
plish the mission of corrections which is changing the behaviors of Ori- 
ents to make them socially ,productive individuals and contributing mem- 
bers of society. The essential contributing elements are those factors 
which are considered to be requirements for an effective system and with- 
out which the mission could not be accomplished. These seven elements 
provide the context in which the clients will develop or change behavi- 
&rs through purposefully created experijgypices , The seven* essential ele- 
ments, necessary to deliver adult career education in a corrections set- 
ting are: community, locale, climate, .staff, budget, hardware/sof tware , 
and programs. 

These seven elements all bear directly on the system's capacity to ■ 
deliver services, and, therefore, must be carefully considered. All of 
the elements affect the quality and quantity of services and should be 
viewed as tfie life blood of the system. If one of the elements is inade- 
quate or taissing, the entire system operation will be affected and major 
portions of the system may.be unable to operate* F6r example, if the 
budget is^ inadequate and no tradeoffs can be made to compensate for this 
lack, all other elements will be affected and essential services basic 
to the system will not be able to function in a manner consistent with 
the cMents' needs and tfte system expectations regarding client outcomes. 
In the following sections> each of these elements will \>e described as it 
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would be if it were part of an ideal delivery system. 

. The operating system should be as clo'Se^to ideal as possible. In a 
sense, the description of the ideal sets forth the philosophy for the 
parti^cular correctional setting: 

The educational philosophy must be related to the institutional 
philosophy, the department of correction's philosophy, and the 
legislative philosophy. . .' . The philosophies of each depart- 
' ment within an institution ^must) be related horizontally. 
(A. R. Sessions, 1975, pp. 117-118) 

In the delivery system model, the introduction to the function DES- 
CRIBE ESSENTIAL CONTRIBUTING ELEMENTS (1,2.2) is accomplished by stating 
what elements must be included in an ideal delivery system, and by es- 
tablishing the importance of these seven elements for the particular cor- 
rections setting. The next step will be to describe the ideal cormiunity 
(1.2.2.1). 

* 

DESCRIBE IDEAL COMMUNITY (1.2.2.1). A community is "a geographic 
ar^a circumscribed by identifiable boundaries. The descriptionfbf the 
ideal community will delineate ' what functions must be carried out, and 
the kind of environment whieh must be provided in the relevant communi- 
ties in order to contribute to client outcomes. 

There are three communities which must be considered as essential 
resources to the client and as possible sources of adult career education 
in corrections service^. They are: the city or town where the correc- 
tional setting is physically located, the correctional setting itself, 
and the pre- and post-release communities from which the client has come 
and to which he or she will return. ' ' 

Depending upon the enabling legislation or the jurisdiction in which 
the system operates, clients can and should take part in temporary re- 
lease programs which include study release, work release, furlough, pass 
programs, halfway houses, community correction centers, and residential 
care programs. The local community and pre- and post-release communi- • 
ties should provide opportuniti^ for clients to participate in adult 
education, post-secondary education, college, and specialized vocational 
training. These communities, through the active participation of busi- 
ness, industry,' and organized labor, should provide employment opportu- 
nities. The agencies in these communities concerned with welfare and 
family counseling should participate in helping to develop and implement 
programs aimed ^t assisting the clients to understand and accept family 
responsibilities. The communities should be working in ^nsort with cor- 
rections to provide opportunities for clients to participate in real-life 
situations not available in the closed institutional setting. The commu- 
nities also must come to the institution to assist in creating opportu- ^ 
nities which simulate t^he real-life situations as closely as possible. 

The institutional setting offers less variety and has more limits 
on the kinds of career development experiences which can be provided. 
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However, the institutional setting should not be overlooked. Most aca- 
demic and vocational programs can be conducted in the institution, and* 
with cooperation and participation from the community, can offer train- 
ing, employment, and group living experiences which teach responsibility 
in a positive way and thus contribute to achievement of adult career edu- 
cation gdTals. * 

In an ideal system, each corrections setting must identify resources 
in the community which can be involved in providing opportunities to de- 
velop career awareness, provide for exploration of career options, develop 
empioyability skills, provide for educational and occupational placement, 
and offer continuing support for career development. Each agency or' or- 
ganization in the community which can contribute tpward realizing the 
adult career education goals must be actively involved in the planning ^ 
of an integrated program as well as participating in the delivery of 
services, 

' The kind of integrated system which is necessary as opposed to iso- 
lated or segmented bits and pieces operating independently, can only be 
achieved through some kind of coordinating council with decision-making 
powers. There must be a single administrativja unit which will be held 
accountable for delivering the integrated set of services and providing 
the sequence of adult career ^dufcation experiences to corrections cli- 
ents in the community. An ideal arrangement for this is one which pro- 
vides for an advisory committee with representatives from agencies and 
organizations in the community, clients, corrections, and consultants 
or resource persons. The committee will perform an advisory function 
only. A coordinating council, with representation from both community 
and correction's, will be charged with the administrative function ajid, 
will* be held accountable. 

C'ooper (iWs) points out that in the ideal situation, clients must 
be able to develop and sustain relations with a community. The need is 
for a paeans to open correctional institutions to the community and vice 
versa; 

Promising steps in this direction are underway. An example is 
' the growing liaison in some communities between colleges or 
technical schools and correctional units. Inmates are in some 
cases attending such colleges, and equally important, the col- 
leges are sending volunteers to work in the institutions. Im- . 
proved means are being discovered to make student and inmate 
contributions valuable to each other. (Cooper, 1975, p. 89) 

In an ideal system, organized labor, business, industry, human ser- 
vice agencies, public education, higher education, private training, and 
concerned citizens must ^e activ'ely involved. McCollum (1975) emphasizes 
that the need fbr **post-release supportive services for the average of- 
fender is critical" (p. 51). Understanding and support are needed for 
the structured reintegration of the offender back into *horafe*^fter a 
prolonged absence. , , 
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. In the delivery system models the function DESCRIBE IDEAL COMMUNITY 

(1.2.2.1) is acamifilished by identifying the ^ correctional setting^ and 
the locals pre- and post-i^elease communities. The importance of cormycnity 
participation should be discussed. The most important part of this sec- 
tion, however, is the description of exactly what should he done", which 
agencies should be involved, and how cormunity participation sliould be 
achieved in delivering adult career .education to corrections clients. 

The next element to consider will be the locale. This will be done in 

(1.2.2.2) . . I 

DESCRIBE IDEAL LOCALE (1.2.2.2). Locale refers to the area in which 
the planned adult career education experiences a^e provided. This may be 
a classroom either in an institution o.r in a public school setting in the 
community. It may be a place of employment, a counselor's office, a half- 
way house, a hallway, the prison yard, or the living unit. The locale may 
be any one or all of these areas. Locale refers to any place where aware- 
ness, exploration, skill development, placement, or followup experiences 
are provided . 

The locale is important in- the adult career education in corrections 
system. It -is important to identify all of the areas "where experiences 
can be provided to achieve adult career education goals. Ideally, all 
locales will be prepared to support career development, and the environ- 
ments in the various locale.s will be designed to reinforce each other. 
Ideally, as many Idcales as possibivp will be part of the adult careet 
education system.^ Corrections systems that have programs involving a 
widl^range of locales such as pre-trial diversion, work- and s tudy -re lease , 
furlough and pass programs, halfway houses and after-care release centers, 
are better prepared to offer adult career education experiences than set- 
tings where these programs are missing. Ideally, each corrections set- 
ting should strive to initiate as many as possible of these programs and 
^ utilize ^s many locales as possible. 

In the delivery 'system model, the function DESCRIBE IDEAL LOCALE 
(1.2.2.2) is accomplished by defining the term and then describing the 
locales that should be involved in order to deliver adult career cduca- 
.tion to clients in the particular setting. The next step wilt he to con- 
sider the kind of climate tliat should prevail under ideal- conditions. 

DESCRIBE IDEAL CLIMATE (1.2.2.3). Climate refers to the motivation- 
al effect of the total environment upon the individual. It must be con- 
sidered in terms of the way in which each element in the system, and the 
^various combinations of elements, reinforce the concept of career develop- 

mejxtjLy. 

Climat«e is one of the most important elements in the adult career * 
education system in corrections. Since corrections settings are complex 
and diverse, and the^ interactions between corrections and community are 
dynamic and sometimes tenuous, it becomes critical to examine^^^JU^ factors 
contrT^ting to a positive climate. To disregard the correctional client 
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culture is to invite program failure. Structuring of the correctional 
clients' community in which the program and client v/ill interact must be 
such that a positive climate is insured. It is vjithin this environment 
that the clien4: will make initial attempts of awareness and exploration. 
It the individuals who are part of this environment do not support the 
attempts at achieving career and se 1 f -aware ness and exploring of career • 
options, and if the staff is not prepared to assist the client and the 
correctional community with as much support as possible, the client can 
never acquire the se 1 f -understanding and under s t andl^Ag^ p f various life 
styles, or develop the required roles related to cons tiTic t ive and produc- 
tive participation in society. Positive climates 'do not just happen; 
they are made to happen by purposeful and careful planning. In the ideal 
situation, a positive c 1 imate ^total ly supporting and reinforcing the a- 
dult career education concept is established and maintained. Cooper (1975) 
points out: 

Clianges in the "design** of human environment is not, a problem 
exclusively Lor the administrators of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Insofar as the environment consists, in large part, of 
people, the quality of relationships between institutional 
staff and offenders is quite significant. Communiiat ion diffi- 
culties abound when role stereotypes interfere with openness 
both on the part of the of fender^ and the staff. However, it 
should be rroted that the process of working through stereo- 
types is the rehabilitative process, and personnel who are not 
clearly aware of their ''import need support in the patience- 
consuming task of relating beyond stereotypes. An environmen- 
tal change occurs whenever persons relate differently. The 
change is by "design" when it i.s based upon in formed 'luiman 
concern, (p. 89) 

. ^In a delivery system model, the f met ion DESCRIBE IDE Ah CLIMATE 
(1.2.2,3) is aeoomplished by discussing the meaning of cLinnte, and des- 
cribing wliat would eonstitute ^n ideal elitmte in the particular setting 
for which the system is being designed. This description of- Uie ideal 
will include reference to the kind of psyclio logical elirrnte t}iat is de- 
sired, and the way in which this would be achieved under ideal conditions . 
The next step will be to describe ideal staff (1,2,2.4) . 

DESCRIBE IDEAL STAFF • ( 1 . 2 . 2 . 4) . Staff for adult career education 
in correctioos refers to all individuals who interact with clients within 
the setting in which the system operates. 

Staff, then, is not limited to educational or counseling personnel, 
but involves cus tody , supervisory , 'management*, and administrative per- 
sonnel as well. Ideally, staff will include every paid and volunteer 
worker in the corrections setting, as well as paid and volunteer workers 
in. the community who interact with or' provide services for the clients 
of the correction^ setting. This includes parole agents, outside resource 
personnel, employment counselors, labor, business, and industry represen- 
tatives, teachers and counselors of public schools and adul t ' educat ion 
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programs in the community, college faculty, and vocational -technical 
training program instructors* 

The staff attitudes and competencies are important. The dedication 
and understanding of what is to be done and how the adult career educa- 
tion goals are to be accomplished have a direct effect on the climate 
for career development and influence the quality of the entire system. 
In the ideal system, all staff involved in vocational training, prison 
industry, adult basic education, counseling artd guidance, medical and 
psychological care, job readiness, job placement, recreation, mechani- 
cal and 'flod services, and custody, must be integrally involved in the 
delivery 6f adult career education to clients in the corrections setting. 
Ideally, a systematic process of recruitment, selection, and training of 
paid and volunteer workers in the institutional setting is carried out, 
and an organized program of identification and training of community- 
based personnel is ^provided. 

: ^ 

It has been said that most modern facilities cannot make an insti- 
tution successful; that it is staff that makes the difference.^ Whatsis 
needed, according to Reed (1975), are ""persons of integrity, maturity, 
experience, flexibility," and 'heart* " (p. 221). Brinkman ( 1975b) empha- 
sizes the importance of staff attitudes: 

Of the tbtal ^budget irf^ny institution, a great part of 
the expenditure is for personnel --custodial staff, chaplains, 
doctors, nurses, clerks, typists. . . . In one institution 
where the total annual budget is $9,401,000.00 cost for per- 
sonnel is $5,573,^000.00, In order to justify this tremendous 
outlay of money for personnel and in order to make the best 
use of our sLockho^er dollar on the resident, everybody had 
better be pulling together. . . . 

The prisoner is the reason for their employment' and 
therefore that variety of people should have a common goal-- 
the welfare and Rso'Cialization of the prisoner, (p. 108) 

In the delivery system models the function DESCRIBE IDEAL STAFF 

(1.2.2.4) is aooompUsHed by discussing desired staff roles and atti tudes 
and indicating what would constitute an ideal staff component for the par- 
ticular corrections setting, 0iis should include the ideal as far as ' 
needed staff to support, the'pr^aram^ and the procedure for recruiting^ ^ 
selecting^ and training bothpMd and volunteer Workers arc concerned/ 
The next element to consider if^iie budget needed under ideal conditions, 

(1.2.2.5) . ' , ' 

DESCRIBE IDEAL FINANCING (W^,2,5), Finances refers to monetary 
resources to support the system. The financing plan is a budget' which 
i9 defined as a systematic way of allocating and expejpding funds to a- 
chieve a given purpose. , 

/ Systems of adult career education in corrections demand financia.l 
sj^port as all factors in the system depend on these resources. The i 
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system must be related to available funds. All avenues of funding should 
be aggressively pursued. Reliance on direct allocations from only one 
funding source will most certainly result in inadequate financial re- 
sourced to complete the task at hand. 

The public wants humane treatment for clients at the lowest possible 
cost. Since this is a reality, it is crucial to know how the limited 
funds are being spent and what the, payoff is. To know only how much is 
being bought 'can only be interpreted as a short cut to the poor house. 
Corrections may not be the most popular program for expenditure of tax 
dollars, nor is rehabilitation, per se, a universally accepted notion. 
The. idea of dollar expenditures for corrections programs, including adult 
career education in corrections, must be sold on the basis' that it is a 
good inviestment for the public in that it protects society by providing 
a method of changing clients into community assets rather than liabili- , 
ties. In an ideal situation", an agressive program of obtaining funds to 
support corrections is carried on and adequate financial resources to 
support an active, comprehensive program of adult career education in 
corrections are provided. 

In the delivery sytsLem model, the function DESCRIBE IDEAL FINANCING 

(1.2.2.5) is acoomplished by deaovibing what is meant by fit^anoing^ out^ 
lining the kind of financing program which would be carried out under " 
id^al conditions, and then outlining the various sources of funding which 
would be considered. The next element to consider is the hardware and 
software which contribute to. achievement of adult career educdtion goals 

(1.2.2.6) . 

DESCRIBE ideal' HARDWARE/ SOFTWARE (1.2.2.6). Hardware refers to 
equipment or machines that perform physical functions in presenting edu- 
cational materials. Software refers to instructional materials and sup- 
plies, including various media such as films, tapes, slides, loops, cas- 
settes, and records; as well 0S texts, workbooks, models, blackboards, 
ro^PSj graphs, posters, and magazines. 

Whether adult career education is delivered to corrections clients 
in an institutional setting or tHrough community agencies, the use of 
hardware and software is important. Experiences to develop career a- 
wareness and to provide exploration of career options can best be accom- 
plished 6y using carefully selected hardware and software. 

An ide^l delivery system will provide for selection and use of hard- 
ware and software which are appropriate for the particular clients. The 
test of the adequacy of hardware/software utilization is one of quality, 
rather than quantity. It would be far better to have a few items which 
are appropriate and used, than to have rooms filled with uncrated hard- 
ware and software. Frank (1975), in a discussion of^hardware and soft- 
ware for adult career education, points out that it is vitally important 
for acquisition and use of hardware and software to be done in a systema- 
tic and selective manner. Because of the great amount of hardware and 
software on the market and because of the sophistication of marketing 
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techniques, the ideal system will provide for continuing evaluation of 
available items in terms of their contribution to the system objectives 
and careful appraisal of new items before purchase is made. 

Although there will be wide variation in the hardware and software 
selected and used, because of the individual differences in client groups 
and between institutional and community programs, it is possible to iden- 
tify certain items which would be included in any ideal system. For cx^ 
ample, every setting should provide progranraied instructional materials 
to enable the clients to learn at their own pace and set their own time 
frame. This is crucial since most correctional settings have little con- 
trol over when the clients arrive or depart. 

Individualized hardware/software units for presenting media modules 
are essential. These units offer an entry point for some extremely dis 
ruptive and violent clients who are not ready to participate in other 
types of learning situations. Individualized teaching machines, pro- 
grammed texts, video tape equipment, tel^ision, texts, and paperback 
books are essential in all settings. Electronic surveillance equipment 
is an aid in redirecting staff time and should be considered. Computer 
ized instructional systems are also available and should be explored. 
Regardless of the items selected for the hardware and software component, 
in all settings the content delivered should reinforce the adult career 
education concepts. 

In the delivery system model, the function DESCRIBE IDEAL HAHDWABE/ 
SOFTWARE (1.2.2.6) is aooomplished by defining what is meant by these 
terms ^ describing the importance of having hardware and software for the 
particular setting^ and, then^ descHbing whai/would be an ideal set up 
for the particular group of clients in the setting where the system will 
operate. The last element to make up the ideal system is the set of pro 
grams. This will be considered in (1.2.2.7) . 

DESCRIBE IDEAL PROGRAMS (1.2.2.7). Programs in corrections setting 
refer to all organized structures with prescribed content and purposes 
set up to implement the mission of corrections. Adult career education 
programs refer to the specific structures with content and purposes to 
implement the goal of adult career education; that is, to make each in- 
dividual a fully functioning person capable of realizing a personally 
satisfying and socially productive life. 

Programs are identified by the functions they perform. Each major 
program function has small programs units. For example, treatment pro- 
grams include education, medidal, psychological, and religious services; 
while the custodial program includes all Controlling and security func- 
tions. Ideally, all programs in the correctional setting will be con- 
spidered in light of the functions they perform and in the context of a- 
.<^ult'c0reer education. The concept means integrating, into all existing 
and ongoing programs, specially created experiences to achieve career 
development for all clients^ The ideal program in a particular setting 
must be concerned with more than skill training. It must be concerned 
with the self-fulfillment of the whole person. ^ 
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(It) must prepare people for the world of work, but it must al- 
so prepare them to be intelligent consumers when they spend 
their earnings. It must prepare them to be. effective members 
of theit family groups and effective citizens of their commu- 
nities and o-f their world. It must prepare them to enrich the 
qualities of their lives. (j. A. Sessions, 1975, p. 297) 

Nichols (1975) has suggested seven specific items which should be 
included in an ideal program: 

1. A" corrections system that encourages probationary rehabilitation 
rather than incarceration. . " 

2. _ A society that is willing to take the risk involved in human 
rehabilitation; a forgiving society that accepts the client's skill and 
preparation without prejudice. 

3. Bridges tp industry so that clients can be trained for employ-, 
ment in places where the employer is receptive and ready to utilize their 
services upon release. 

4'. Opportunities^ for normal relationships between the client's 
outside supportive family and friends, including privacy and marital 
intimacy. 

5. A curricula in the institution that is pupil-centered and indi- 
vidual so that the client returns to society more ably equipped than when 
he or she departed. 

6. The opportunity for the client to take advantage of television 
courses of study beamed, to general audiences. 

7. Educational innovation to provide black clients with a more 
comprehensive curriculum that will increase their self -identification 
and self-assurance. 

/Jdeally, every setting will provide programs in two locales: the 
'program offerings inside the institution, and the program offerings in 
the community. The makeup of the particular client populatiofi will 
determine the extent to which institutional offerings dominate community 
, programs, or vice versa. In every setting, an ideal system of adult 
career education will provide a minimal set of programs either in the 
institution or the Community to develop (a) basic communication and com- 
putation skills, (b) at least job entry level skills, (c) capabilities 
for maintaining effective interpersonal relationships, (d) work-oriented 
values, (e) consumer skills, (f) decision-making and goal-setting capa- 
bilities, and (g) citizenship responsibilities. 

Each program must be oriented to and support the goals of adult ca- 
reer education. In an ideal situation the following programs will be of- 
fered: vocational training, adult basic education. General Education De- 
velopment (GED) , high school completion, college-level instruction. 



guidance and counseling, psychological and medical Si^rvices, cultural 
enrichment, recreation, temporary release, study- and work- release, sub- 
stance abuse, institutional industries, work assignment, and probation 
and parole services with post-release planning* and follow-up. • ^ 

, '4 

The vocational training program is a particularly important p^art of 
adult career education. Houchin (1975) points out that, "Properly/designed, 
vocational training probably increases the mathematical chances in favor 
of a successful post-release life more surely than any other type of edu- 
cation, provided, however, the academic educational program has been 
closely correlated with it»<» (p. 284). Houchin (1975) recommends six 
principles for effective vocational training: 

Candidates for vocational training should be carefully se- 
lected by the classification team on the basts of whether the 
inmate has the aptitude and ability to learn the skill, and 
whether he or she will be able to accomplish the basic related 
education. Vocational competence without behavioral control and 
academic competence tend to "lock in" the individual in a life 
situation in which the options are severely limited. 

The vocational trainee must be counseled to insure th^t 
the individual has realistic aspirations. Interviews v;ith 
inmates frequently indicate expectations of rapid advancement 
following their release. Subsequent failure to realize these 
advancements may contribute to recidivism. 

Wherever possible, the vocational trainee should acquire - , 
not^only usable skills, but pride in high-grade performance 
which enables him or her to "get a kick" out of doing a job 
well. Hopefully, he will be trained to the point where he 
gains more satisfaction from the performance of legitimate 
work than from his former criminal activities. 

The vocational training programs must also be prepared 
*to meet the needs of those clients who do not have the abili- 
, ty for skilled training. Even as porters; janitors, mainte- 
nance men, handymen, they can be trained to do a better job. 

^ The . vocational training program^,assists the team approach ^ 

by its guidance and assistance of the inmate in his or lier 
goal to earn a living as a productive member of society in a 
type of work for which he or she is fitted and interested. 

The most important element in the vocational training * ' 

program is the instructor himself. The influence of a strong, 
sound instructor upon his trainees will be of more lasting 
importance than the skills and knowledge which he impairs. 
It is through the influence of^ such staff members that the 
most desirable changes in attitude occur, and that social ^ 
education becomes a reality, (pp. 284-285) 
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1' ' n 

Prison industries must be part of adult career education in correc- 
tions. Houchin (1975) stresses the role of prison industries in the to- 
tal institutional involvement. Ptison industries can ideally provide a 
"graduate level** of the -vocational trainii^ programs, V/here de^sirable, 
the classification team can afford the^ vocational trainee actual experi- 
ence on a job closely related to training. Many clients have a hist-ory 
of sporadic employment, and the experience of adjusting to an eight-hour 
day, five-day week job is itself a successful accomplishment for them. 

Correctional industries are capabld^ of being operated in a manner 
comparable to that of private employment. Instead. of allowing the cli- 
ent to remain at a pac;e* of turning out 250 pieces a day, the industry 
supervisor can assist^ the individual in learning how to turn out 1,000 
' pieces a day as would be expected in private industry. Well- trained and 
understanding industry supervisors will enhanee the inmate's attitude 
toward employment and his or her ttftility to^ucceed in the' community, thus 
contributing to the overall treatment prograii of the institution. 

r> f 

The ideal adult* cai^eer education aystem provides for an integrated 
and articulated program which is achieved by having a coordinating coun- 
cil responsible for planning and monitoring a single master program plan 
involving both institutional offerings and community programs. The coor- 
dinating"^ council will be a decision-making body, and will include members* 
from the inst itut JLoc^an^^he community. 

N The key to^ success in adult career education in corrections will be 
the programming of individual clients into appropriate segments of the 
total program operation. Since -j^vevy aspect of Jthe institution will be 
expected to contribute to achieving adult career educatiqn goals, and 
since the community programs into which clients can be enrolled will al- 
so contribute to these same goals. It means that, ideally, every client 
in the particular setting will be participating in adult career education 
experiences every waking, minute of every day. 

Ideally, community programs will be used as much as possible. This 
should include community offerings in public school adult education, com- 
munity or junior colleges, four-year colleges or universities , vocational 
and technical trade schools, cultural programs, counseling and"* guidance, 
apprenticeship, on-the-job training, and paid employment. Ideally, these 
programs cannot be piecemeal or isolated of ferlngs , but must be part of 
the total master p^rogram of adult career education, and must be accounta- 
ble in terms of achieving adult career education goals and in providing 
experience's related to career awareness^ career exploration, jgb prepara- 
tion, placement, or follow-up. 

The institution must not ^be ignored as an integral part of any adult 
career education in corrections ^stem. Academic and vocational programs 
can be conducted^ in the institution. Employment and group living experi- 
^ences can be structured in such a way that they teach ^espon'sibility . All 
too often clients are made dependent while institutionalized to promote 
centralized controj ^nd efficiency of operation* It does not have to be 
this way. Ideally, living and housing units, whether roOms or dells, can 
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be arranged into small sub-units or living unit comjnunities in which cli- 
ents can be exposed to a variety of thej^apeutic experiences directly re- 
lated to career development. If dependency is a proble^m, the living u- 
nits can deal with'^this by providing situations wl^re failure can be 
tolerated. 

Controlled e:3^perience8 can be provided that will tolerate mistakes^ 
so growth can occur. All resources within the institutional setting and 
appropriate resources in the conanunity can be utilized to provide growth 
experiences in the most efficient and effective manner possible. Cooper- 
ative program planning must occur among and between all levels of the 
system if the cliefit is to be helped to develop as a whole person. 

The contributions of all disciplines must be thoroughly understood 
by all involved so the multitude of client, needs can be met.' -In order 
for tliis to happen, all staff must understand what has to be done and 
,what locales and resources can be used to accomplish each specific ob- 
jective. If responsibility is to be developed, it can be done in such 
locales as the classrooai by completing certain assignments. It can also 
be accomplished in the cell block and living unit by keeping an area 
clean; in the recreation program by returning equipment on time; or in 
the. work assignment by being on timpe for work. 

Responsibility can also be developed outside the institution, such 
as in the halfway house through sharing housekeeping duties. The impor- 
tant point is that every member of the corrections staf ^--cTf f icers , guards/ 
^living unit supervisors, teachers, counselors, recreation workers--accept 
responsibility for recognizing the client's problem areas and creating 
varied experiences and situations to be delivered at the times and^ places 
where the problems can be most effectively dealt with and the goals of 
adult career education achieved, 

Programs must provide for development of measurable objectives to 
determine how well or how poorly the^e objectives are being achieved. In 
addition, quantitative assessments of program needs of the client popula- 
tion must be provided so the corrections system can .plan to obtain suf- 
ficient resources to meet the needs. 

In the id^al system, a re-ordering of priorities is required so the 
most effective utilization and all6k:ation of resources in the institution 
and in the community can be realized. This will mean some dramatic 
changes in routine'^and will result in some clients going to school dur- 
^ing late evening hours, while others work split shifts. 

The programming of individual clients will be systematically planned 
and implemented. The client, in an ideal system, will receive initial^ 
diagnosis when entering the system and will be involved in the process 
from an information sharing standpoint, and also, will be involved in 
decision-making and goal-setting. A program plan will be developed that 
is directl^y related to the reasons for which the client is in the cor- 
rections system. The plan will be designed to, develop the knowfedge, 
skills, and attitudes which are lacking, and will give^redit for the 
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background of knowledge and skills which thc^ clitMU possesses. This is 
the first step in demonstrating to tlie client that he or she does in 
fact have worth and dignity and will be treated as an individua 1 - -a hu- " 
man being who lias both strengths on which to build and wcakniisses which 
can be -overcome. ^ Ideally, the client will be held responsible Xor deci- 
sions and agreements. 




Kach client, ideally, will be^expobeJ to purposefully planned and 
created experiences as they relate to the client's skill, knowledge,' and 
attitudinal deficiencies^. If resourcps are not available to meet these 
deficiencies, the system must be flexible anfi creative enough to develop 
such experiences, . - . 

As the client progresses through his or her planned program, coun- 
seling and guidance experiences should be provided to contribute to the 
indivi^dual 's growth and development. Voc:ational counseling should be 
given to assist in developing positive work values. Vocational training 
shoulii be provided to develop an employable skill. Croup living experi- 
ences and recreation should contribute to developing socia 1 ization capa- 
bilities. Study-release should be proviiK*d for advanced skill acquisi- 
tion. Work-release should .prbvide actual paid employment experiences 
and give practice in consumer ski^s . Clients may also he t^xposed to 
temporary release to provide experienced related to family responsibili- 
ties, job finding and re-entry transition, 

a 

Kstablishment of uniform screening criterilT must be dc:veloped to 
.identify clients who need different aspec|s of thu program offerings. 
Criteria also must be sot up to exclude iiijdividuals whti do not need par- 
ticular program offerings.. Progr;1ms should provide opportunity for adult 
career education through specified experiences for all c-lients in a man- 
ner consistent with effective use ot funds and allocation of treatment 
resources. An essential part uf adult career education in corrections is 
to provide a way of identifying individuals who can handle responsibility 
and can be released safety from control, as well as idc^ntifying those who 
cannot. Ideally, the low-jisk cases Will be identified as quickly as 
possible and progressively moved out of the institutional setting Into * 
the community program, and hi^h- risk cases will be retained for protec- 
tion of. society and will be provided adult career education experiences 
in the institutional setting. 

In the delivery system model, the function DEGCRlhL IDEAL PHOGRAMS 
(1.2.2.7) is aoQompHshed by telling what is meant by the program in re- 
lation to adult career education, and then describing wliat would consti- 
tute an ideal adult career education program, involving both community 
and institution^ for the particular setting in which the system m^ll be 
operated. 

• r ■ - - 

Cone lusion 



The first step in designing 



sys t cm of adu 1 1 career educat ion for 

This con- 



a ^correct ions setting is to establish a conceptual framework, 
ceptual framework, presented in Chapter I of this generalized model, is 
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the foundation of the planning niodel, just as the^ conceptual framework 
dfeve'lop^d for each delivery system model will be the foundatiotr on which 
the particular delivery system is bui.lt. The framework" is established 
by setting forth a rationale and establishing an ideal version of the 
system. Tht* rational^ is in terns of background, current situation^ 
basic concepts, and basic assumptions; The ideal is in t^rms of the ex- 
pected client outcomes from an Ideal system^ and the seven eljpments con- 
sidered essential to initiation and maintenance of an etfectjltfe system 
of adult career education in corrections. 

This conceptual framework provides the basis for constructing .^d 
evaluating the system of adult car-eer ^^ucation in corrections. The^^-^ 
plan for system operation, which is developed ifi ("6.0), depends on the 
conceptual framework set forth in (1.0)^ The evfftna^ion, which' is made 
in (7.0) takes into account the ideal which is developed in (1.0).' The 
next step is the processing of iojstem information which will begin in 
(2.0). . 
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CHAPTER II 




PROCESS SYSTEM 
INFORMATION (2.0) 



Introduction 

To begin any new project one must look at the system as it now 
exists and begin there. j^^^ph Qresic 



A conceptual framework for the d^^ign and implementation of a system 
ot adult career education in 'corrections h'as been established in (1.0). 
The next step is -to formulate and operate an information processing sys- 
tem for adult career education in corrections (2.0). -To process system 
mtormation means to carry out a series of planned acts or operations con- 
cerned with analysis of data leading to the communication of knowledge a- 
bout the organization or structure o.f adult career education in the cor- 
rections setting. 

An information processing system involves maintaining a data base, 
modifying it, and getting reports from it. It is usually defined as a 
general purpose device; meaning that it can accommodate a large range of 
applications. An information processing system supplies information that 
is required to make decisions and to exercise control to the management 
^of an organization. As pointed out by Immegart and Pilecki (1973): 

All organizations have information needs and develop ways to ful- 
fill these needs. At a general level, these are information sys- 
tems. An organizational information system is simply an organi- 
zation's arrangements for^ facilitating functional connnunications 
or data and information exchange. (p. 137) 

Few, if any, organizations of any size or complexity exist without 
an information system of some kind. It might be random personnel files 
of the administrator, the records kept by teachers, the cummulative fold- 
ers of the clients, the accounting registers of the business office, or 
statistical files in' regular reports and evaluations. However random 
information gathering is generally not effective. As pointed out by 
Guertin (1969), "Most all data provide information" (p. 25>. Immegart 
and Pilecki (1973) further point out that, "Few administrators have ever 
been in the position where, they have had too much information, although 
too much irrelevant information is a luxury the administrator often en- 
Joys" (p. 136). - 
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The information processing system may be automated or a simple man- 
ual Gyration. Immegart and Pilecki (1973) point out: ''The information 
support system, then, is a conscious and planned system comprised of peo- 
ple, machines, procedures, and data which is designed to fulfill the in- 
formation requirements of an organization"^ (p. 136). An information sup-' 
port system is generally seen as functioning in three main areas: (a) 
transactions for routine business or processing function, (b) control to 
ensure that other systems are operating proper ly\and within bounds, and 
(c) planning for availability of data necessary for long-range organiza- 
tional operations. 

The information processing system follows an orderly , operational 
procedure in specif ic steps . First, relevant or useful data are selec - 
ted for processing or storage in the system. Once collected, the data 
are codified for purposes of the system, e.g., recorded verbatim on a 
Cummulative folder, reduced to a symbol system, or keypunched onto IBM 
cards. Next, the data are stored on an appropriate record medium in an 
appropriate place such as filing cabinets, tape racks, film files, or 
card fifes. Some data are then analyzed . Finally, data are recalled 
or unstored through the employment of a retrieval scheme whereby rele- 
vant, requested information is made available for the use that w.-the"^&up- 
port system intended. Sophisticated information systems also have self- 
monitoring or evaluation devices, and a removal capacity for ridding t^hem- 
selves of. outdated data. 

The purpose of information systems is to provide information to the 
user when, where, and how the user wants it. Information rarely is re- 
quested because of idle curiosity; it is needed as a basis for making de- 
cisions. The decision-m^ing responsibility is not limited solely to 
management, but to some extent is implemented -by every person involved 
in the corrections process. Information is at the heart of the manage- 
ment process. Administrators are faced with the need for making a con- 
tinuous series of decisions. Creative management demands making the 
right decisions at the right time. Although these decisions vary greatly 
in their nature atod consequences, they are all dependent upon^one common 
element--inf ormation (Boardman, Doerr, 6t Van Gelder, 1972) . 

The corrections agencies and institutions are being pressured by 
lawmakers, government agencies, laymen, and clients to justify decisions, 
programs, and policies. For practically the firSt time iv^ the history 
of corrections, there is a way to obtain data needed for making justifi- 
able decisions. The need for an information system is particularly im- 
portant in planning and implementing adult career education. Beard (1970) 
points out; 

Computerized and centralized data provide the (administrator) 
with the wherewithal for making prompt, efficient, and justi- 
fiable decisions in such crucial areas as students, staff, 
curriculum, property, and fiscal matters. Also, the probing 
queries of critics and researchers can be handled with ^ 
ease. . . . The concept of a computerized central education- 
al data base involves* linking pertinent academic and adminis- 
trative information .... into a system which yields maximum 



efficiency ana utilization, (p. 33) 



The importance and need for accurately and comprehensively process- 
ing system information cannot be over-emphasized. The mmre accurately 
and comprehensively the real system is known, the more accurate will be 
the assessment of needs (3.0), and defi^iition of ^ubgoals and objective^ 
(4.0), which, in turn, determine both direction of system operation and 
output from system performance. 

Processing system information is accomplished by a systematically 
planned procedure for implementing and conducting an information $upport 
subsystem (2.1), and analyzing the data (2.2) to produce information 
pertinent to decision-making in adult career education in corrections. 

In the delivery system models the introduction to the function PRO-- 
CESS SYSTEM INFORMATION (2.0) is aooomplished by explaining what is meant 
by information processing^ and by establishing the importance of having 
an information processing subsystem as part of the adult career education 
system in the particular corrections setting where the delivery system 
will operate. The next step is designing and conducting information sup- 
po^^t (2.1). . 

DESIGN/CONDUCT INFORMATION SUPPORT (2.1) 

An ^information support subsystem is a well-defined operating pro- 
cedure involving people, machines, procedures, and data designed to ful- 
fill the information requirements of an organization. Operating staff 
who have needs for using the data must be involved in designing the sys- 
tem. 

T)ESIGN/CONDUCT INFORMATION SUPPORT (2.1) is accomplished by deter- 
mining information needs (2.1.1), and, then, actually collecting and 
storing data (2.1.2) to meet the information needs. In an overview of 
an ^.nformation support system design, framegart and Pilecki (1973) pre- 
sented nine steps to >e carried out to set up an information support 
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1 . Analyze organizational information needs and requirements . 

\ 

2. Review existing informatidn support. 

3. Develop criteria and standards for information support system 
design and evaluation. 

4. Plan and design alternative «ystems. 

5. Test functional consequences and operational consequences of 
each alternative. 

6. Assess the workable alternatives in terms of' min-max criteria. 

7. Select the desired alternative and operationalize it in detail. 

\ 




8. Train personnel for testing or implementation. 

9. Evaluate and review system performance. 

Similarly, LaForest (1975) suirveyed a nupher of systems theorists 
and came to the conclusion that although the theorists used different 
terminology, they all agreed on the following: (a) inputs into a sys- 
tem must be identified carefully before subsequent planning, (b) data 
accrued while conceptualizing the system will be needed in all later 
decisions, (c) failure to make an exhaustive and thorough analysis of 
all factors will appreciably affect the implementation of the ^program 
plan, and ('d) failure to acquire complete dat^ relevant to one element 
will restrict development of all others. 

In order to effect a system of adult career education in corrections 
an efficient information support system is needed because of the compre- 
hensive missian of adult career education. Information is needed which 
relates to career development experiences. In order to provide these ex- 
periences, information is needed on the clients as well as on the adult 
career education system elements: conmunity, locale, climate, staff, 
finances, hardware/software, and programs. The data on these elements 
must be analyzed in developing a delivery system of -adult career educa- 
tion for any correctional setting. Information needs are determined, 
then relevant data are collected and stored for later analysis and use* 
in decisipn-making and evaluation. This, then, is the function of the 
information support system. 

In the delivery system model, the fxmation DESIGN /CONDUCT INFORMA- 
TION SUPPORT (2.1) is aooomplished by telling what is meant by design- 
ing and conducting an information support system, and establishing the 
importance of this function in the adult career education system for the 
particular corrections setting. This introduction to the information 
support system operation will be followed by detailed descriptions of the 
steps involved in designing and conducting an information support system. 

DETERMINE INFORiMATION NEEDS (2.1,1) 

Determining information needs means deciding what instructive know- 
ledge must be available to form a basis for making decisions and provid- 
ing some sort of justification for these decisions. Determining informa- 
tion needs also involves determining the kinds of instruments and tech- 
niques needed for collecting evaluative 3ata (7.2.1). 

An effective career education information system should serve two 
primary purposes: (a) provide a flow of infontiation for ongoing activi- 
ties, and (b) provide information to make periodic analysis for program 
changes . Guertin (1969) differentiates among three kinds of in format ion 
systems which are based on user needs. If the goal is to assist admin- 
istrators make sound decisions, thert a management information system is 
appropriate. If the objective is to help educators improve teaching- 
learning transactions by knowing about particular learners, then a 



learner information system is needed. If the purpose is to help the cli- 
ent understand his or her place in the corrections setting and "in the 
free society, then a^ guidance information system is needed. 

Since much of the data can Be utilized to provide information to 
administrators, educators, learners, and all oth^r individuals involved 
in the total system of adult career education in the corrections setting, 
it stan^ds t:o reason that- what is needed to support adult career educa- 
tion in corrections is a total information system. The total information ^ 
support system must meet the needs of all users^-including administrators, 
educators, clients, and others in adult career education in corrections. 
Determining the needs of the infc^rmation support system will involve de- 
ciding what kinds of information are needed by all the users. 

It is important to determine the needs for information since this 
will decide what data will be gathered. The data which are collected and 
stored determine what information reports can be produced. Guertin (1969) 
pointed out that "Long experience in keeping fiscal records halps us know 
what data to record and store to be analyzed later" (p. 27). ^ This is not 
the case, however,^ with regard to client data. There are many* questions 
to be answered to determine what data should be obtained which relate to 
society. These are questions such as; "Should standardized test scores 
be stored?" "Is it ^yorthwhile to collect and store client tallies of 
their expressed interests?" The answers to questions like thefie lie in 
the purpose *of the information system for the consumers. 

The kinds of information needed for the adult career education in 
corrections model are determined mainly by tfcife nature of 'the system; that 
is, the system purpose and scope. By considering these items both "Ehe 
kinds of information and the amount of data needed to supply the informa- 
tion can be determined. ^ It is important to insure that information is 
adequate, but not irrelevant. For the adult career education in correc - 
tions system, information,. will 'be needed about the clients^ community , 
locales, clirif&te> staff, budget, hardware/software, and programs^ in re - 
lation to developing clients' decision-making and emplpyability skills , 
civic and social responsibilities,' work attitudes and values, and self - 
fulfillment . 

Since the clients are at the focal point of the system, it is es- 
pecially important that adequate and appropriate information regarding 
their characteristics be provided as a basis for making wise program 
pfanning decisions. It is important that data be acquired to enable 
the assessment of strengths and weaknesses of the clients so specific 
action programs can be directed at removal of deficiencies.. Data are 
needed which are relevant and reliable in order to be useful in creating 
plans to develop decision-making, employability ,\ civic and social respon- 
sibilities, work attitudes and values, and self -)^ulf illment • It is es- 
sential to obtain as much data as possible about the clients in order to 
motivate them to learn, as well as to develop programs of adult career 
education which will satisfy 'their needs. The data which have been col- 
lected and stored (2.1.2) must be verified' and analyzed. 
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An information support subsystem designed to fulfill the informa- 
tion requirements of decison-making and evaluation in a delivery system 
for adult career education in corrections is needed. The information 
subsystem provides a description of the real-life environment of the 
adult career education system in the particular corrections setting em- 
ploying it. Too many decisions in adult career education are based on 
insufficient information. Data are -needed to improve the quality of. 
the decisions. Every correctional setting needs information. Each set- 
ting must determine just what information is needed, and this usually in- 
volves looking at the kinds of decisions which must be made, as well as 
considering the nature of the particular delivery system and what it is 
hoping to accomplish . 

In the delivery 'system models the fimotion DETERMINE INFORMATION 
NE^DS (2.1.1) is aooomplished by discussing the ytM^ose of the informa- 
tion^ the importance of having sufficient but not irrelevant information, 
and setting forth the information needs for the particular delivery sys~ 
tem. The next step involves collecting an^ storing data (2.1.2). 

COLLECT/ STORE DATA (2.1.2) , 

Now that a determination of information needs has been made in 
(2.1.1), it is necessary to collect and store data which will meet these 
needis. The process of collecting and storing data is the planned set of 
operations carried out for the purpose of providing information td direct 
ongoing operations and for making program changes. 

t 

The collection of data involves sources, methods, and instruments. 
Data can be collected through the use of personal interview, postal sur- 
vey, record compilation, and rating sheets. Smith (1975) names four ^ 
tools to be used in collecting data: deductive reasoning, faith, obser- 
vation or inductive reasoning, and intuition. 

Obtaining data is important and requires careful planning and fol- 
low-through." The collection of data is a critical element in establish- 
ing a data base which, in effect, is the foundation of any information 
'system. It is important to gather data because every bit of data gathered 
will contribute to the total picture of what is present as well as what 
is lacking in the field of correctional education in the institution. 

A data base involves: 

i a structured interacting complex of persons, machines, and pro- 
cedures designed to generate an orderly flow of pertinent in- 
formation, collected from both int and extra -organizational 
courses, for use as the bases for decison-making in specified 
responsible areas. (Brien, 1970, pp. 276-277) 

To build a data base requires careful planning and explicit objectives. 
It is essential to know not only why the data are needed, but also what 
data are needed, when they are needed, how they are to be used, and by 
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whom they will be used. When these questions are answered it will be 
possible to determine where the data should be collected, and to set up 
guidelines for how and when they will be collected. LaForest (1975) 
* points out: '^Inadequate data at any point can undermine the u^afulnese 
of the system as a viable planning instrument of change" (p. 8). 

The collection of data must be followed by storage of raw data. 
The data can then be analyzed in (2.2), Data storage refers to holding 
data 'In a standardized form so they are accessible, flexible, maintain- 
able, and secured. It is important fqr procedures to be devised for ef- 
fectively organizing data which have been collected. First, it is impor- 
tant that all data collected be standardized : the data must mean the 
same thing to all usdrjKof the' system. A common statistic in referring 
to education in corrections is client -counselor ratio. Unless the data 
relating to client -counselor ratio mean the same thing to all users, it 
is useless to store these statistics. If one person interprets the ra- 
tio to mean the total number of clients receiving counseling regardless 
of the time involved or the nature of counseling, this has a completely 
different meaning than would be the case if the ratio referred to client- 
counselor contact hours in specified counseling situations. 

Data must also be accessible . It must be relatively easy for users 
to obtain data with a minimum of effort or expenditure of time. It must 
be possible for all users to b^ able to get the data they need when they 
n^ed it. 

Third, the data base must be flexible . It must be organized in" such 
a way that it is possible to add, delete, or change the data at any time. 
If this is not taken into account, it means that users will rely on data ^ 
that are no longer accurate. 

Fourth, the data must be maintainable ; that is, there' must be con- 
trol over the maintenance of the data. This can be accomplished by es- 
tablishing control over the points of entry. Finally, the data base must 
be secured to prevent access by unauthorized persons. 

Data which have been collected with great care become useless if 
stored in a haphazard manner. It is like having a closet full of clothes, 
but never being able to find the right outfit for the occasion. This 
leads to an endless and costly cycle of buying more things, not using the 
ones that are there until, finally, the whole closet collapses from its 
own weight. The key to storage is having a systematic way of organizing 
and filing data so they will be readily accessible and easily usable. If 
this is not the case, the whole storage procedure becomes a costly farce 
which serves no purpose. The maximum data payoff is obtained when it is 
possible to call up different mixtures of several types of data. Data 
from previous years should be accessible in storage to provide trend ana- 
lysis. Uniformly collected and stored data from comparable settings can 
be used to produce comparative and normative descriptions of adult career 
education in corrections. 

The design for storage will depend on various constraints as well 
as available resources. Data' may be combined in a single continuous 
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record or several records may be maintained. The storage design will be 
influenced by the frequency of updating, frequency of retrieval, number 
of records involved, processing capabilities of the system, dissemina- 
tion of data, and costs of operation. Storage and retrieval may be han- 
dled by hand operations or by computerized systems. 

Many corrections settings have access to a data processing unit. 
The corrections setting can tap into the data processing unit by using / 
a terminal which rents at a reasonable cost. Although it is generally 
assumed that the use of computers would be ttie optimum in an information 
subsystem, this is not necessarily the case. A manual system can be used 
if a clear-cut procedural design is established for providing this infor- 
mational support. Clark (1975) described a needle-sort manual operation 
which was implemented in one correctional setting when costs of install- 
ing a computerized system were prohibitive. The system involved use of 
cards in various sizes with numbered holes for notching around the out- 
er edges, sorting rods, and a hand-notching punch. Complete data on any 
category could be retrieved by simply inserting a sorting rod through 
coded numbered holes around the edge of the card. 

VJhen computer storage is not used, it is essential to plan and im- 
plement completely scientific manual collection and storage procedure 
to provide data on the adult career education system elements . Relevant 
data must be stored in such a way that ^different combinations can be re- 
trieved without difficulty at a moment's notice. 

In describing the information processing subsystem for any delivery 
system model, it is important to take into account the purpose of the de- 
livery system. Once this is done, then it will be possible to specify 
^the kinds of information needed, and upon taking into account available 
resources and constraints, to outline a procedure for collecting and 
storing data. For example, given a fictitious correctional ' setting , the 
Howhork Halfway House, in which the delivery system is for the purpose 
of placement of clients, then it might be determined that answers to the 
following questions are needed: 

1. What are the career development opportunities available to cli- 
ents for work/study release? 

2. How much is the community involved with career education oppor- 
tunities in the institution? 

3. Are business and industry and labqr leaders in the community 
aware of employability skills of the client? 

4. What employment opportunities are available for post-release? 




5. What is the population of the community? 



6. What is the social, ethnic, political profile of the community? 

7. Is the community rural, suburban, or urban? 
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8. What community aid agencies are available to the post-release 
client? 

9. What is the community's feelings toward half-way houses, drug 
treatment centers, and adult education centers for post-release clients? 

10. To what degree is the community eligible for federal funding for 
developing career training for post-release clients? 



In addition, information on the following would be needed: 

1. Vocational interests and aptitudes of clients. 

2. Employer standards for various Jobs in the community. 

3. Resources available for transporting clients to work. 

4. Feelings of potential employers about ^hiring offenders or ex- 
offenders. 

5. Staff available to work on the placement 'program. 

6. Materials required. 

7. Program cost and available funds. 

8. Existing programs related to placement. 

After specifying the needed information, " the next step would be to 
describe a procedure for collecting and storing the data. In the How- 
hork example, it might be decided that gathering would be done using ^ 
tests, interviews, surveys, questionnaires, and inventories. Storage 
would be manual. A guide for collection and storage might be deve|()n/d 
as follows: ^ 



Item Collection Metjiods 

Client Testing, interviews, reports, 

records 

Community Questionnaire 
Jjocale Survey 

Climate Questionnaire « 

Staff Interview 

Budget Interview with business 

manager 



Storage Method 
Card file 

Monthly report file 
Locator file 
Monthly report file 
Personnel Needs file 
Financial file 
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Hardware/ 
Software 

Programs 



Inventory 



Inventory 



Supplies '^nd Equipment 
file , ; 

Guidance file 



Collecting and storing data for later retrieval is important in any 
information support system. The information which is made available to 
decision-makers is limit*<?d by the data which are gathered. It is almost 
a foregone conclusion that inadequate information support systems in cor- 
rections cannot provide the necessary data to effect" optimal career edu- 
cation systems. The information system cannot be adequate Vhen hapha- 
zard, uncoordinated, disunifded, time-consuming methods are employed. 

All the data which are systepiatidally gathered should be used as 
raw material to answer specific questions.- Lengthy and/or irrelevant 
details must be avoided. Data which are irrelevant Jto questions aaked 
should not be gathered or stored. Conversely, when regularly gathered 
and stored data fail to provide a sufficient basis for answering the in- 
formation requests of the users, the data gathering base must be expanded. 
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In the delivery system modelj the function COLLECT/STORE DATA (2.1.2) 
is accomplished by describing/ what is meant by collecting and storing 
data^ establishing the importance of these ppocedures, and then setting 
^fgrthj in detail^ a plan for a continuing process py which data will be 
collected and stored in the corrections setting where the adult cax*eer 
education system will operate. This description should describe the 
sources of data^ the method^ and instruments >to be used for collecting^ 
and the plan for storage of information in the setting where the delib^ 
ery system will operate. The next step in designing a delivery system 
model will be to acutally analyze current data' which have been collected 
and stored. This will be accomplished in (2.2), 



ANALYZE REAL LIFE SITUATION (2.2) 

Data which have been collected and stored (2.1.2) must be analyzed. 
This involves data to describe clients ' (2 . 2 . 1) and system elements (2.2.2) 
To analyze means to take a whole and break it down into its separate parts 
identifying the parts, ^ and setting limits so as not to lose the Identifi- 
cation of the parts. The analysis of datatis'the process of identifying 
the basic subsystems of information, separating the ^ata into these cate- 
gories, and determining the relationships among the information catego- 
ries. An information system for adult career education in corrections 
must provide meaningful data on the clients^and on each of the elements 
of the adult career education system; namelyV community, locale, climate, 
staff, budget, hardware/software, and programs\. 
» ** 

The analysis of data is very important in providing the informational 
support for efficient transactions, control, and planning. The analyzed 
data about clients (2.2.1) and system elements (2.2.2) must be consid- 
ered in implementing the plan (6.0). There is little question that the 
planning function of any system is facilitated ' and improved by having 
carefully analyzed data. Caffrey and Mosmann (1967) conclude that simu- 
lation and modeling are useful in analyzing data. In the design of a 



delivery system, .as well as in monitoring the operation of a system, it 
is essential to have at hand relevant analyzed data about the clients 
(2.2.1) as relatedoto the community (2.2.2.1), the locale (2.2.2.2), the 
climate (2.2.2.3), the st^ff (2.2.2.4), the budget (2.2.2.5), the hard- 
ware/software (2 . 2 . 2 . 6) , and the progiTams »(2 . 2 . 2 . 7) . 

In the delivery system models the introduction to the function ANA- 
LYZE REAL LIFE SITUATION (2,2) is accomplished by explaining 
the importance of this process^ and telling what daia will be analyzed 
in planning the system of adult career education in the corrections set-- 
ting. This introduction will be followed by a detailed recording of dz- 
ta under each of the eight categories. First ^ the client data must be 
analyzed (2,2,1). 

ANALYZE REAL OUTCOMES FbR CLIENTS (2.2.1) 

The client information subsystem should be a summary of complete 
client records including quantitative and subjective data, both current 
and historical. 'to 

The client is the focal point of the adult career education in cor- 
rections system. It is for the client that the system exists. The start- 
ing point in planning is to know the characteristics of the- clients. 
Planning to meet client needs requires a co;nplete and accurate picture 
of the clients* characteristics. This information provides the basis 
for planning programs to correct substance abuse problems, or other mal- 
adjustments, as well as developing employability skills, decision-making 
skills, interpersonal relationship skills, and work attitudes and values. 
Client data reported ir> (2.2.1) constitute input data used in evaluating 
(7.2.2.1). This is the most important subsystem in the J^oformation pro- 
cessing function. The considerable amount of time and effort required 
in gathering and analyzing data about clients will pay great dividends. 

The following data should be recorded to describe the total client 
population in the correctional setting in which the delivery system-is to 
operate: ^ 

1. Age (range, average number and percent in various age brackej:s) 

2. Sex (number and percent male and female) 

3. Ethnic background (number of different backgrounds) 

4. Marital status (number single and married) 

5. Employment (number unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, semi- 
professional, professional) 

6. Educational achievement (number with different grade level 
equivalencies, college, advanced degrees) 
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7. Aptitudes (number with different aptltudesT^iccordi ng to stand- 
ardized test results, if available) j 

8. Interests (number having different interests^ according to stand- 
ardized test results, if available) ^ 

9. Mental ability (number in different bands, according to stand- 
ardized tests, if available) * , ' > 

10. Offense record , (number sentenced for different reasons) 

11. Length of time remaining to serve (number with different amounts 
of time remaining) 

Additional data should be provided if available. The idea is to 
provide in tabular form a composite picture of the total population, not 
identify or describe a singl<> individual. As much data as possible should 
be recorded to describe the client populatjLon. If an information process- 
ing form has becn-uscd to record data about the clients, all the recorded 
data should be entered in the delivery system model in ^'n organized form 
in (2.2.1). 

In the delivery system models the function ANALYZE REAL ' OUTCOMES 
FOR CLIENTS (2.2.1) is accomplished by explaining briefly what is meant 
by this function, strestUng its importance, and systematically recording 
in quantitative form th^ complete demographic data describing the client 
population of the corrections setting* The next step is ho analyze es- 
sential contributing elements (2.2.2). 

ANALYZE ESSENTIAL CONTRIBUTING ELEMENTS (2.2.2) 



The analysis of essential contributing elements refers to identify- 
ing what is taking place and what the existing situation is with regard 
to elements or functions which are considered necessary for the opera- 
tion of a delivery system of adult career education in a corrections set- 
ting. 

Having analyzed the data describing clients in the corrections sys- 
tem (2^.2.1) as it is operating in the existing real-life environment, it 
becomes necessary to analyze essential elements contributing to the de- 
livery of experiences intended to accomplish the mission of the correc- 
tions setting. There are seven basic elements which should be involved 
in delivering adult career eudcation to clients: community, locale, cli- 
mate, staff, budget, hardware/software, and programs. In analyzing the 
real-life environment, not only is.it important to find out just what 
the current system is doing toward rehabilitation of the clients, it is 
alsoi essential to determine what the actual situation is and' the poten- * 
tial \£^r ^utilizing the seven elements which should combine to provide the 
context in which clients will develop or change their behaviors. This 
takes place in the subsystem (2.2.2) in the process of analyzing these 
seven elements. 
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This analysis of the contributing elements in the real-life situa- 
tion constitutes an extremely important function. The results of this 
analysis will be, the basis for defining the requirements of the adult 
career education in corrections delivery system. This analysis also is 
utilized in making an assessment of deficiencies in the system (3.2) 
which might be overcome in designing or formulating a plan (5.1) to niore 
nearly approximate the ideal specified in (1.2), as well as providing 
data used for evaluation of the adult Career education process (7.2.2.4). 

In the delivery system model, the function ANALYZE ESSENTIAL CONTRIB-^ 
UTING ELEMENTS (2.2.2) is accomplished by telling what is meant by analysis 
of the essential elements, stating the importance of making the analysis, ^ 
and identifying ibe„seven elements which should be part of the adult ca- 
reer education system and which will be considered in relation to the 
real-life environment. The first step in making this analysis of the sys- 
tem elements is the analysis of the community (2.2.2.1) . 



ANALYZE COMMUNlTY^ (2.2.2.1). Community data refer to data regarding 
the environment of the corrections setting. This refers to data deriving 
from the community immediately adjacent ta the corrections Slotting, the 
post-release community, and the community within the institution. ^ 

As far as adult career education in corrections is concerned, com- 
munity data constitute one of the most important of the information sub-^ 
systems. A central focus of adult career education is the preparation 
and placement of clients in meaningful, self -satisfying and socially pro- 
ductive employment. To accomplish. this , data about the community must 
be analyzed. 

Quantifiable data should be recorded and analyzed considering vari- 
ous aspects of the communities, such as social structures, economic fac- 
tors political factors, laws and regulations, and attitudinal factors. 
These data must be analyzed in order to provide the basis for delivering 
a viable systenvof adul't career education to clients in the corrections 
setting. It is not possible to design an adult career education system 
without knowing the society from which the clients have come,, the soci-' 
ety into which they will be going, and the society in which they are 
functioning--the. particular corrections setting (Joint Commission on Man- 
power and Development, 1969; Ryan, 1973). Without these kinds of data 
to describe the real-life situation, it will not be possible to plan or 
to provide meaningful adult career education for clients in a corrections 
setting. " ' 

Questions which should be answered to facilitate creative and dyna- 
mic use of the three community areas to achieve the desired client out- 
comes include: . v 

1. Extent to which the community is used to provide for hetero- 
sexual' satisfactions , encourage social relationships with family and 
friends, facilitate pursuit of client interests, and develop appreci^a- 
fion for minority beliefs and demands. 
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2. Extent to which the community is used to provide economic incen- 
and reinforce positive work attitudes and values. 

3. Current and projected .labor market trends, occupational outlook, 
and employment opportunities for clients. 

4. Number and ^identif ication of labor organizations, businesses,' 
industries, and social and service organizations to serve clients. 

5. Opportunities and resources for adult and continuing education 
and training. * 

6. Resources for developing client career awareness and for pro- 
viding career exploration experiences. 

7. Legal barriers to employment and existing avenues for overcom- 
ing, these ^obs t ac les . ^ * ' 

8. ' Volunteer and paraprofessional resources. - 

9. Existing enabling legislation. 

In the delivery system models the function ANALYZE COMMUNITY 
(2.2.^2.1) will bp/ accomplished. by briefly describing the meaning of 
aormunity data and ^tablishing the importantce of these kinds of da- 
ta. This will be 'fallowed by a detailed reporting of pertinent community 
data regarding the immediate community^ the post-release community^ 
and "the correctional setting community . This will be followed by ana- 
lys is of Loca les (2.2.2.2) . 

ANALYZE LOCALE (2.2.2.2). Locale refers' to the. area in which planned 
career education experiences take place. The locale data for the real- 
'lifc environment arc important in planning since the system has to be 
geared to what is potentially available. This includt^s classrooms, build- 
ings , places of employment, counseling offices, clients' living units. 
Vocational ^hops, lerarning centers , libraries, trailers, work-release 
centers, community colleges^? and clients' homes. 

Data to describe the locale must be provided since this description 
actually specifies^ the environment in which career education will take' 
place. This does not mean the hdult , career education must be taking ^ 
place at the ti'-.o of the locale analysis. It does mean, however, that 
both tho' environment and the resources in this environment --both inside 
the correctional setting or institution and in the community--are iden- 
tified, ^ince one of the basic assumptions of adult career education is 
that there must be a cooperative effort involving corrections and commu- 
nity, resources in the community where adult career education can take 
place must be identified, / ' 

In the' delivery system models the function ANALYZE LOCALE (2.2.2.2) 
is accomplished by defining what is meant by locale^ stating its 
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importcmoej and then providing an^ inventory of reaouroes for adult career 
education fin the particular, setting* k plan or map ehould be included 
if possible. The next step is to analyze ^the climate (2.2.2.2). 

* <f 

ANALYZE CLIMATE (2,2.2.3). Data about climate pertains to physical 
and psychological environmental factors affecting morale and motivation 
of clients and staff. Factors which reflect climate include staff and 
client attitudes, staff and client morale, and physical facilities. 

The climate of the real-life corrections setting is very important. 
The climate must be positive and supportive of adult career education in 
order for the program to succeed. The analysis of the climate in the 
,real-life environment is made by answering such questions as: What is 
the state of client morale? To what extent is there a climate conducive 
to change? To what^ extent is there total commitment to achieve the mis- 
sion of adult career education in the corrections setting? 
* — % 

The description of climate generally is based on subjective, rather 
than objective data. It is a good idea^ to get ratings from several in- 
dividuals from the correctional setting--including both staff and clients — 
on such variables as staff-staff relationships staff-client relationships, 
and client-client relationships. It is important to knov the kind of com- 
munication pattern being used; that is, top down, twa^Way, or some other 
kind of pattern. The administrative pattern, sucii as authoritarian, de- 
mocratic^ or laissez-faire, also has a bearing on the psychological cli- 
mate. If possible, information should be provided to indicate the pro- 
vision for grievance procedures, and accessibility to ombudsmen, for both 
clients and staff. 

In the^deliv^ry system models the function ANALYZE CLIMATE (2.2.2.3) 
is accomplished by defining climate^ stating why climate is important in 
the particular corrections setting, and reporting quantitative data re- 
lattng to climte i/i the particular corrections setting. This report 
should include data on staff and client attitudes^, morale, motivation, 
and th^ extent to which there is support for career education. The next 
step is to analyze the staff (2.2.2.4). 
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. ANALYZE 'STAFF (2.2.2 .\) . The s.taff subsystem refers to a summary 
of the relevant data on all staff who will be involved in delivering 
adult career education inythe corrections setting. 
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Since adult career leducation requires , total participation, all staff 
must be included. This is^^needed to assist in determining qualifications ^ 
and competencies to Maintain trte delivery system. Data are needed on at- 
titudes, competencies, and experience of all staff--both institutional 
and community- -who will be involved in the program. Data must be compiled 
to describe potential volunteers ar^d other individuals from organized la- 
boi*', industries, and governmental agencies who may participate in deliv- 
ering adult career education. Analysis of staff in the real-life setting 
is important because staff play a crucial role in delivering the adult 
career education to clients. 
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In the delivery system models the funation ANALYZE STAFF (2.2.2.4) 
is accomplished by stating the meaning of staff analysis^ establishing 
the importance of this function ^ and then recording in quantitative form 
all relevant data about the staff for the particular corrections setting. 
The next step is to analyze the bidget (2.2.2.5). " 

ANALYZE FINANCIAL SUPPORT (2.2.2.5). The budget subsystem in the 
information processing function refers to payroll, budgeting, expendi- 
ture accounting, revenue accounting, and tax data. These data can be 
acquired from budget records, program planning and budget forms, and 
business ofiLce accounting records. 

Budget data are important in planning and operating systems of adult 
ca-teer education in corrections as the a^ilable financial resources con- 
stitute a requirement of the system. It is vitally important to know how 
miich money. is available to directly support adult &Sreer education. It 
ijS equally important to know the available indirect support. If the edu- 
cjation system has a specified funding source, it is vital to know how , 
these funds can be allocated for career education staffing, for construe- 
\:ion or modification of facilities, for acquisistion of hardware/software, 
tor required capital outlays, and for repair and maintenance of eqrilpment. 
The way in which goods and services can be used to support adult career 
education will depend in large measure on the thoroughness with which fi- 
nancial support data are analyzed and reported. 

In order to plan or operate an effective and efficient system of 
adult career education, a budget for the system must be provided in which 
allocations are specified by line item. The support from external sources 
must he. identified also. ^ 

In the delivery system model, the function ANALYZE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
(2.2.2^.8) is accomplished by stating briefly what is meant by financial 
cupport. establishing its importance, and providing the budget which will 
support the adult career education in corrections delivery system for the 
particular setting. The next step is to analyze harduxire/software (2.2.2.6) 

ANALYZE HARDWARE /SOFTWARE (2.2.2.6). Hardware refers to the physi- 
cal factors required to support a system, including all equipment and 
devices used in presentation of software, such as electronic sutveillence 
systems and computer systems. Software refers to materials and supplies 
such as programmed texts, films, tapes, slides, cassettes, records, books, 
blackboards, maps, graphs, and posters. 

The hardware and software in the real-life environment must be in° 
'ventoried to (a) optimize use of the equipment and materials in deliver- 
ii^g adult career education, (b) develop motivational learning of the 
clients, (c) bring the distant and remote world to the clients .whose di- 
rect contact with the outside world is restricted, and (d) help the cli- 
ent to become aware of career options and explore the different op- 
tions by taking the client into the free world for hands-on experiences*. 



In the delivery aystem modal, the function ANALYZE RARDVABE/ SOFTWARE 
(2.2.2.6) is accomplished by defining the terfm hhrdmre and eoftbJore, 
establishing the importance of these elements in the adult career educa- 
tion system, and then recording an inventory" of what is available for pur- 
^chase and what is on hand. The next step is to analyze programs (2.2.2.7) ^ 

ANALYZE PROGlRAMS (2.2.2.7). Programs are all organized situations 
with prescribed purposes set up to implement the mission of adult career 
education. This subsystem includes descriptive and quantitive data on 
all programs in the existing corrections setting such as vocational 
training, adult basic education. General Education Development (GED) 
preparation, social education, coiinseling and guidance, on-the-job train- 
ing, college, work/study- release," and .cultural groups. 

The analysis of program data serves the purpose of providing a sum- 
mary of functions carried out in the' corrections setting in terms of serv- 
ing clients involved. By knowing what currently exists, it is possible 
to incorporate these elements into the total system. It also provides a 
basis for identifying program needs. 

Accurate inventories of program data are vitally ijnportant to the 
planning and evaluation of adult career education in corrections. They 
are needed in order to provide tonally integrated and articulated sets 
of experiences related to careej: avareneiss, career exploration, skill 
development, placement and follow-up, as well as to deliver adult career 
education experiences as regular, ongoing programs. The data on exist- 
iVig programs, both inside and outside the institution, provide the^ basis 
for achieving an effective implementation of the adult career education 
in the yurrections setting. 

In the delivery system models the function ANALYZE PROGRAMS (2.2.2.7) 
is accomplished by telling the meaning of programs^ establishing its im- 
portance^ and then providing a complete^ detailed^ qiiantitative> and des- 
criptive record of all programs in the particular corrections setting • 

Conclusion ^ 

The first step in designing a system of adult career education for 
corrections is to establish a conceptual framework (1.0). This concep- 
tual framework serves as a frame of reference for planning and implement- 
ing any delivery system of adult career education for a corrections set- 
ting. The examination of basic assumptions expressed in the rationale 
for the system leads directly to the design of an information processing 
system (2.0) which will serve both to direct and to evaluate the total 
adult career- education system in the corrections setting. Without an 
information processing system there could be no system of adult career 
education in any corrections system. 

Information processing must be ongoing, serving to direct ongoing 
activities, and evaluation. The nature of the design which will be 
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created for any delivery system of adult career education will depend on 
the amount and kind of data recorded and the thoroughness with which the 
data are analyzed in tjie processing information subsystem (2 . 2) . The 
plan for continuous monitoring of the system operation depends upon. the ^ 
system which is set up in (2.1) for providing a continuing information 
support system. As the adult career education delivery system is put 
into operation and evaluated (7.4.2), new data are produced which are 
fed back to the information ' support function (2.1.2). 

The data which are analyzed in (2.2) have direct effects on the as- 
sessment, of needs which is made in (3.0), formulation of a plan for meet- 
ing ethe needs (5.1), and the implementation of the program plan (6.0). 
The evaluation of the system cannot be carried out unless data about the 
process and input variables are considered (7.2.2.4) and (7.2.2.1). These 
dataware supplied by the information- support subsystems in (2.2.1) and 
(2.2.2) . 

The next step in the design of the delivery system of adult career 
education in corrections will be the assessment of needs which will be 
accomplished in (3.0). Comparisons are made 'between the ideal client 
outcomes (1.2.1) and what actually exists as far as client outcomes are 
concerned (2.2.1). Weaknesses or gaps in the existing corrections oper- 
ations also are determined by comparing the ideal system elements (1.2.2) 
and the elements in the existing system (2.2.2).' 
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CHAPTER III 



ASSESS NEEDS FOR 
CAREER EDUCATION (3.0) 



Introduction 

The most valuable and first strategy correctional educators 
should initiate for obtaining support for adult career educa- 
tion is needs assessment, Jerry 0. Nielsen 

Any system of adult career education education must be related to 
the clients it is, to serve and to the correctional setting where it is 
to operate. Before any new program can be developed, the need for such 
a program must be established. Fitzgerald (1972), in reference to edu- ' 
cation centers in Califo^'nia, pointed out: "Needs assessment ... is the 
basis for project development and long range planning" (p. 13). The ob- 
ject of the needs assessment in the adult career education in corrections 
delivery system is to determine discrepancies between optimum career de- 
velopment opportunities and real-life career development opportunities. 
The difference between the optimum and the real-life existing situation 
points up the needs. 

Needs are discrepancies between what is^ and what should be ; that is, 
the differences betv/een the real and the ideal . The conceptual frame of 
reference which was established in (1.0), and the data desctibing the 
real-life situation which was recorded in (2.2) provide the basis for 
making a needs assessment. The ideal is based on ^e set of assumptions 
set forth in the rationale developed in (1.1). The real is described 
in the analysis of the real-life environnient in (2.2). Discrepancies 
between the ideal and the real are needs. ' 

A need is something for fulfilling an optimum situation; to identify 
is to point out or describe; to assess is to measure and evaluate impor- 
tance. Ryan, Clark, Hatrak, Hinders, Keeney, Oresic, Orrell, Sessions, 
Streed, and Wells (1975) discuss the importance' of making a n^eds assess^ 
ment: . . ' ^ 

The overriding purpose of this conceptual mod^el^ is to pro- 
vide a vehicle for designing delivery systems which will meet 
real needs and improve the education process. . . . 

The assessment of needs may reveal weaknesses to cause em- 
barassment, but when a sincere desire to improve the system 
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exists, the long-range gains will far outweigh a temporary dis- 
comfort to individuals or departments, (p. 53) 

The assessment of needs is an important step in developing a deliv- 
ery system. The assessment of needs for adult career education in a 
correctional setting is important to prevent wrong decisions, forestall 
development of unneeded programs, and prevent wasteful expenditures of 
resources. Too often in corrections, programs have had limited success 
because they were initiated with little or no regard for client needs 
and the elements necessary to meet those needs. 

Reed (1975) points out: "IX is imperative that residents* needs be 
carefully assessed. We must recognize also that there are group and in- 
dividual needs, and short-range and long-range objectives that must be 
met" (p. 222). The importance of needs assessment cannot be overempha- 
sized. Nielsen (1975a) points out that in making the needs assessment 
it must be kept in mind that this is not a causal identification process. 
The needs assessment should provide a basis for improving the system; 
It should not result in wasted energies devoted to worrying about what 
caused the deficiencies. The. needs assessment is one of the most valu- 
able tools for directing and redirecting educational efforts. 

There are two kinds 6f needs which must be assessed.- The first-- 
or primary needs-prefers to client needs. The secondary needs refer to 
missing elements or inadequately functioning eletaents in the system for 
delivering adult career education to clients. The system must function 
to bring about the kinds of changes in the clients which will serve to 
redirect or rehabilitate them so they become socially productive citi- 
zens. The primary needs will determine the system performance subgoal 
objectives (4,2), Secondary needs will give the direction to the formu- 
lation of a plan (5,0) and implementation of a program (6,0) to meet 
the primary needs. 

Assessing needs is different from identifying needs. The assess- 
caent of needs should reflect the thinking of a large number of individ- 
uals involved in the system, and should derive from a carefully planned 
collection of relevant data. Identification of needs is the first step 
in needs assessment. This is done by collecting data from groups so the 
areas where there are discrepancies between real and ideal can be pointed 
out. The assessment is completed when the discrepancies are quantified 
to describe what is needed to fulfill ati optimum condition. 

In making a needs assessment, it is important to start by consider- 
ing what constitutes an effective system. Ryan (1969) gives four crite- 
ria which could be used to determine the effectiveness of any system. 
These criteria can be used as a basis for making the needs assessment in 
relation to adult career education in a corrections ^setting. The crite- 
ria are: (a) compatibility of system and environmeiit , (b) optimization 
of the system in terms of being geared to accomplish the stated mission, 
(c) wholenes-s in terms of having all the functions necessary to deliver 
adult career education, and (d) systematization in terms of having all 
parts clearly related to each other. 
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In the delivery system models the Introduotion to the function AS- 
SESS NEEDS FOR CAREER EDUCATION (2.0) ia aacompliahed by defining needs 
aaieesmentj specifying the U)o kinds of needs — primary and secondary^-- 
and telling why a needs assessment is important for the particular set^ 
ting where the delivery system will operate. The next step is to deter-- 
mine the primary or client needs for the setting and to put these needs 
in priority order (3.1). 

DETERMINE/PRIORITIZE CLIENT NEEDS (3.1) 

Determining and prioritizing client needs is accomplished in two 
steps: determining client needs (3.1.1), and prioritizing client needs 
(3.1.2). To determine client needs means comparing the ideal client 
described in (1.2.1) with the clients as they really are according to ^ 
the data giveiQ_i^n (2.2.1). To prioritize fieeds means to place the cli- 
ent needs in order according to importance. 

Client needs are the primary concern of adult career education in 
corrections. The basic assumptions (1.1.3) are stated in client terms. 
Clients are the reason the system exists. Cooper (1975) observed, "If 
one is attempting to promote growth, determination must be made as to 
areas in which offenders desire or need to develop personally" (p. 82). 
In establishing the conceptual framework ^f or the system (1.0), the kinds 
of skills, attitudes, and knowledge needed by clients in order for them 
to return to the free society as productive citizens were identified. 
It has been determined that the end product of. the correctiQj|^ process 
should be the client who is released with the following cap^BBLities : 
ability for realistic decision-making, capability of being self-suffi- 
cient and able to support dependents, having a set of values which rec- 
ognizes the growth and dignity of work, ability to relate to others and 
perform citizenship responsibilities, and, finally, capability of achiev 
ing self-realization. 

The primary needs assessment is a comparison which is made by deter 
mining the discrepancies between ideal and real-life situations. This 
means that in each setting, the ideal, particularly as iar as client 
outcomes are concerned, must be specified as objectively as possible. 
Nielsen (1975b) states, "Learner's status relative to (desired out- 
comes) . . . must be defined as precisely as possible in order that one 
can set the stage for good program design--this means that status must 
bd measured objectively" (p. 275). An example of the identification of 
client needs is given by Nielsen (1975b): If a desired outcome for 
learners in a correctional setting is that they all have mastered the 
8.0 Tevel in reading vocabulary during their incarceration, and if the 
records sh ow that 80% of the population are reading below the 8.0 level 
then a primary need is to raise the reading vocabulary level of 807o of 
the clients to 8.0. This same kind of comparison must be made between 
real-life situations and the ideal on all the dimensions of desired out- 
comes for clients. The result will be the identification of primary 
needs . 
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In a delivery system models the introduction to the fimctign DETER-- 1 
MINE/PRIORITIZE CLIENT NEEDS (3.1) is accomplished by defining the terms 
and explaining their importance in an adult career education system. The 
next step is to determine client needs (2*1.1)* ^ 

DETERMINE CLIENT NEEDS (3.1.1) 

A client need is the difference between the ideal client described 
in (1.2.1) and the real client described in (2.2.1). This information 
is sent forward to (3.1.1). The difference between what the clients are 
actually like, and the way they would be ideally are client needs. 

The ideal client would be "a fully functioning individual who is able 
to make decisions, is employable, is civically and socially responsible, 
has good work attitudes and values, and is self - fulfilled . The real cli- 
ent willy in fact, lack most of these characteristics and abilities. Hav- 
ing considered the nature of discrepancies between what clients can do 
and what is desired, the next step is to look at the cause of the dis- 
crepancies. It is only when the causes are determined that real needs 
can be identified. If this step is omitted', it is all too easy to mis- 
construe, the need. If this happens, as it does all too frequently, the 
result will be the specification of faulty goals and implementation of 
programs which are focused on the wrong areas. 

The process of determining the cause of discrepancies is simply a 
matter of deciding whether a performance discrepancy is due to a skill 
deficiency or to something other than lack of skill. If the individual 
is able to perform, but doesn't, the solution lies in something other 
than in enhancing his or her skills. Mager (1970) points out that 

'teaching' someone to do what he already knows how to do isn't going 
to change his skill level" (p. 17) 

It is important to determine client needs so> that programs can be 
planned to meet these needs. For example, under ideal conditions all 
clients would be able to get and maintain employment , In the fictitious 
Howhork Halfv/ay House, 100% of the clients would be^employable . If it 
were found that actually only 20% were employable, the primary need would 
be to increas^e the level of client employability by 80%. In another situ- 
ation, employers of welders in the local community might require a high 
school diploma or GED certificate to qualify for employment. If it were 
found that 40 clients at Howhork Halfv/ay House wanted to work as welders 
in the community, but that 30 members of this group had an educational 
equivalency of 7th grade, the primary need would be to raise the academic 
achievement of 30 clients by five grade levels* 

In the delivery system model, the function DETE^IINE CLIENT NEEDS 
(2.1.1) is accomplished by telling what it means, and actually listing 
the needs of the clients in the particular setting. This is^ done by in- 
dicating ihe percent of the population lacking entry-level job skills. 
The next step is to put the needs in priority order (2.1.2). 
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PRIORITIZE CLIENT NEEDS (3.1.2) 

Prioritizing client needs means to place the client needs which 
vjere determined in (3,1.1) ijn an order of priority based on urgency and 
feasibility of the needs. Urgency means the immediate importance of the 
need. Feasibility means the possibility of meeting:- the need. 

This function i€ important because much time could be wasted if the 
most critical needs which feasibly could be met were overlooked, while 
resources and energy vjere put into the less ^Import ant or less poss^ible 
^unes. Thus, one of the most important st'eps in assessing need§ is to 
prioritize the discrepancies. This is accomplished by analysing the per- 
formance discrepancies vjhich have been identified as primary needs; that 
is, the needs vjhich relate to clients. Mager (1970), in "considering the 
whole area of analyzing performance problems, emphasizes the need to de- 
termine the importance of discrepancies once the nature of the discrepan- 
cies have been determined. He notes that: 

Not every discrepancy between vjhat people do and what we wou Id 
like them to do is vjorth trying to eliminate. It is simply not 
realistic to expect to be able to remold the vjorld into an im- 
age of our own desires. We mijst be selective about which dis- 
crepancies to attack. The vjay to do that is to check the con- 
sequences of leaving the discrepancy alone. A useful thing to 
do is to complete the sentence, "The discrepancy is important 
because. , . ." This vjill help you avoid . . . the head-nod- 
ding that is so easy vjhen thfe question is asked in the yes-no 
form. Completing the sentence vjill force into the open the 
reasons why someone says the discrepancy is important. Once 
^ that is done, importance of the discrepancy can -be evalu- 

ated more realistically . (p . 12) . ^ 

In the examples cited about Hov/hork Halfvjay House in (3*1.1), two 
client needs were identified: increased employability and increased 
academic achievement level. If there were an excellent adult education 
program in the community, and vocational training opportunities would 
not be available for one year, then the two needs could be put in order. 
While both client needs are urgent, the need for increased academic 
aWrievement level is more feasible, and, therefore, it would receive 
the higher priority. 

In tKe delivery system models the function PRIORITIZE CLIENT NEEDS 
(3,1.2) is accomplished by defining the concept^ listing the criteria to 
be used^ and placing the needs determined in (3.1,1) in a priority list- 
ing. The next function is to determine essential element needs (3.2). 

DETERMINE SYSTEM ELEMENT NEEDS (3.2) 

The function of determining system element needs means to determine 
the differences between the real and the ideal as far as^ the seven ele- 
ments of an adult career education system are concerned. The elements 



are: community, locale, climate, staff, finances,- hardware/software, 
and programs. Element needs are also 'known as secondary needs, and the 
needs as far as each of the seven elements is concerned must be deter- 
mined* 

The program needs probably are the most critic*al of the secondary 
needs, Nielsen (1975b) describes the program needs as the gap between 
expectations and status. Eischen (1975) states that: "Programs should 
be geared to teach the man what he wants and needs to know in order to 
function adequately in society" (pp. 157-158). Cooper (1975) sees two 
areas in which the great majority of offenders have difficulties which 
aV.e dj^rectly related to their criminal Activities: (a) interpersonal 
relations or social identity, and (b) motivation and skill to engage 
in socially constructive behaviors such as vocational, creative, or 
recreational activities. These two areas suggest possible program needs. 

Because career education requires community participation, it is not 
unlikely to find secondary needs in this area. Eischen (1975) points out 
the necessity for involving the community in corrections' affairs and 
claims that this will require a ^'fantastic shift of policies by state 
legislators and institution administrators" (p. 158). He points out 
that education must be intimately related to what the situation is out- 
side the institution. As he says, "It is not even enough to teach a man 
to be an excellent barber or a good electrician if' the state will not li- 
cense him or the unions will not let him join" (Eischen, 1975, p. 158). 
Lothridge (1975) suggests that it is frequently the case to find second- 
ary needs for motivational programs, academic programs, awareness pro- 
^^anr^p vocational training, and social adjustment. 

Identification of element needs is important ' since secondary ^nccds 
direct the emphasis in formulating management plans. For example, the ' 
Howhork Halfway House ideally would have programs to develop career a- 
warenes.s, provide career exploration, develop job skills, and provide 
placement and follow-up. , If, in reality, released offenders wore* not 
helped to fi^nd jobs, the need would be for an improved placement program. 
This would become part of the plan formulated in (5.0). , / 

In the delivery ay stem models the function DETERMINE ELEMENT NEEDS 
(3.2) is accomplished by telling what is meant by determining discrepan- 
cies, establishing the importance of the step and then listing the dif^ 
^ ferences between the ideal and the real' for each of the seven elements 
present in the correctional setting. 

Cone lusion 

The comparison of the real with the ideal, which is carried out in 
(3.0), is a needs assessment. By comparing ideal client outcomes (1.2.1) 
with what actually exists (2.2.1), client needs become apparent. Thb 
same question is made for system elements: compare the ideal (1.2.2i 
with vjhat exists (2.2.2), 'and system needs are apparent. It is vitaM' 
that needs are made known so that in (4.2) goals, subgoals and objectives 
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can be developed to help meet the various needs. The next major step, 
then, is to define and develop goals, subgoaTs, and objectives,^ ^nd this 
is explained in (4;0). * ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 



T 



DEFINE/DEVELOP GOALS/ SUBGOALS/ 
OBJECTIVES (4.0) 



Introduction 

The use of clearly agreed upon behavioral' objectives . . . iSv 
a step in the direction of increasing the offender's autonomy \ 



and self-determination. 



Charles L. Cooper 



The pririiary needs which were identified and prioritized in (3.1) 
form the basis lor establishing the direction which the program will 
take. 'The relationship between client needs and system subgoals and 
objectives is a direct one. It is not possible to define subgoals and 
objectives without considering both the client needs and the career edu- 
cation goals . 

This subsystem, concerned as it is with the definition of system 
goals, subgoals, and objectives, is one of the most important in the de- 
livery system. It is in the statement of su^oals and objectives that 
the intended outcomes are specified. As far^sN^^^em operation is Con- 
cerned, the statement of goals, subgoals, and objectives widds a power^ ^ 
ful influence. The subgoals and objecMves must be compatible with the 
institution or agency mission; they must specify outcomes which satisfy 
client needs; and, they must provide the basis for establishing accounta- 
bility. 

The function DEFINE/DEVELOP GOALS/ SUfeGOALS/ OBJECTIVES (4.0) is made 
up of two parts: relating goals to subgoals and objectives (4.1), and 
then actually developing goals, subgoals, and objectives (4.2) for the 
delivery system. 

In the delivery ^system models the introduction to the function DE- 
FINE/DEVELOP GOALS/ SVBGOALS /OBJECTIVES (4.0) is aoaompliahed by telling 
what is to be done in this subsystem and by establishing the impovtanoe 
of the function as far as the delivery system is oonoemed. The next step 
is tc dusouss what is meant by goals^, subgoals^ and objectives. This ^s 
done in (4.1) . . 

RELATE GOALS TO SUBGOALS/OBJECTIVES (4.1) 

OP 

The first step in establishing the relationships of goals to sub- 
goals and objectives is to define the three terms. Ryan (1972) defines 
a goal as a collection of words or symbols describing a general intent 
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or desired outcome.^ A goal statement is a broadly -defined statement of • 
intent. A goaL sets the direction and indicates the general nature of 
the desired outcome, but does not specify the characteristics of the ex- 
pected products. Goals miist reflect the philosophy or basic asumptions 
for any particular system. Goals also must be compatible with the^, ex- 
pressed mission of the institution or agency where the delivery system 
will operate. Goals ^re not measurable. Goals tend to be idealistic, 
and somewhat abstract; however goa Is should not be so far removed from 
reality as to be meaningless. Neither should goals be so pedestrian 
that no effort is needed to accomplish them. Goals, thep, are state- 
' ' ments of general purpose, characterized by broadnesfi in intent and 

scope, such as "developing self -actualizat ion . " . 

Subgoals are components of goals. Subgoals are stated broadly, (jut 
ar^ more precise than goals. When goals are analyzed, their major ^com- 
ponents can be identified. In a delivery^system model, it is usually 
through the subgoals that primary (client^ and secondary (program) needs 
are related. The subgoal is broadly stated, but is much more concrete 
than the statement of a goal. Whereas goals of adult career education 
in corrections refer to the desired ultimate outcomes for corrections 
throughout the United States, subgoals are specific to a particular in- 
stitution or agency. Subgoals refer specifically to the assessed needs-- 
primary and secondary--of a given correctional institution or agency. 
Also, subgoals refer to program needs in relation to client needs. Cli- 
ent needs are always expressed in terms of behavioral deficits. Behav- 
ior is classified in three categories and it is this classification, that 
gives the basis for defining subgoals. The three categories of behav- 
ior are: 

1. Cognitive--pertaining to understanding and knowledge 

2. Af fective--pertaining to attitudes, values, and feelings' 

3. Psychomotor--'pertaining to physical ^ prof iciency and manipulative 
skills (DeCecco, 1968). 

Behavior is defined as those activities which can be either observed or 
inferred by another person. These activities include thinking, feeling, 

\and doing, and constitute the cognitive, affective, ai;id psychomotor as- 
pects of ' performance in which in3tviduals engage^> ' 

' Two types of subgoals are management subgoals and instructor or cli- 
exit subgoals. Management subgoals implement broadly stated general goals 
^^^4^y describing in general terms the programs needed to develop the know- 
ledge, skills, or attitudes needed by clients in a particular setting so 
they might return to the free world as productive,, constructive, and con-. 
tributing members of society. The needed knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
constitute the instructor or client subgoals. 

Thus, while goals refer to client needs in general for the total of- 
fender population in the nation; subgoals, on the other hand, refer^fe^^ 
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program needs (management) in order to develop the psychomotor, affec- 
'tive, or cognitive behaviors (instructor/client) which seem to be most 
lacking in the client pppulatlon of a particular institution or agency, 
"Each situation must develop as many subgoals as necessary to fit that 
institution's philosophy and needs'* (Hayball, 1975b, p. 178)* For- ex- 
ample, if primary needs indicate that clients are flacking in employability 
skills and secondary needs indicatj^ a lack of vocational training pro- 
grams, then it would be conceivable^ that one subgoal which management 
would establish would be to establish a program of vocational training 
which would increase employability of releasees. 

Once goals and subgoals are established, objectives can be developed 
Mag^ (1962) defines an objective as an intent communicated by a state- 
ment of what thesj^erson is to be like when he or she has successfully 
completed a learning experience. Hinders (1975) identifies three kinds 
of objectives: management, instructor-, and client. 

The objective which is the measurable outcome expected to be accom- 
plished by management frequently is called the performance or management 
objective , and. is the objective to which reference is made in the con- 
cept "management by objectives." The performance or management objec- 
tive specifies, in measurable terms, the nature of the program which, 
management will initiate and maintain as well as the expected outcome 
from the program in terms of the total client population in a given set- 
ting. For example, a performance objective might be to conduct a pre - 
release program to prepare 20% of the population per year, in a particu - 
lar correctional setting, with job entry skills so that 8 out of 10 re - 
leasees will be employed within 30 days of release and maintain employ - 
ment for 10 consecutive months . With this objective in hand, a warden' 
or superintendent would be able to go to the legislature or report to the 
governing board with tangible evidence of success or lack of success. 
Given a population of 800., it would be anticipated that 160 would be re- 
leased in the year, and that this 160 would be enrolled in the pre-re- 
lease program. Of the 160 enrollees, it would be intended that 128 would 
be employed within a month of release and would remain gainfully employed 
for 10 months. The burden of proof rests on the manager- to produce the 
evidence that the program achieved the objectives, or to offer an explana 
tion for failure to achieve the objective. 

The instructor and client objectives , usually identified as behav - 
ioral objectives , describe the intended outcomes with reference either 
to a group of individuals in a particular course of study or to a single 
client,' An example of a behavioral- objective, as defined by a teacher, 
counselor, or learning manager, would be: 

Given a unit of instruction on the relation of occupations to 
leiaure time activity, the learner will be able to list five 
occupations and tell the amount and kind of leisure activity 
which could be pursued for each of the occupations, in 10 
minutes, with 1007o accuracy as determined by instructor rating, 

A behavioral objective describes what the person or persons will be 
doing, feeling, or thinking, and specifies the terminal behavior to be 
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observed after completion of the learning experience. Behavioral objec- 
tives are collections of words describing specific, per t irtent , at t a in- 
able, measurable, and observable behaviors expected to result after un- 
dergoing planned learning experiences (Ryan, 1969) . Behavioral objec- 
tives must: (a) identify and name desired behavior, (b) describe the 
conditions under which the behavior will take place, (c) specify limita- 
tions or constraints, and (d) specify acceptable levels of performance. 

Behavioral objectives canrrot be written in abstract terms using 
words with several meanings, Mager (1962) cautions that: "There are 
many loaded words, vjords open to a wide range of interpret at ion"" (p . 11). 
Such vJords as "know, " "understand , " "appreciate ," and "bel ieve" are open 
to many interpretations and are not explicit enough to be useful as be- 
havioral ob jec tives , al though they are fine for subgoals . Behavioral 
objectives must describe precisely what an individual or group of indi- 
viduals will be doing when demonstrating "understanding" or "apprec iat ing 

In developing objectives, it is necessary to consider the , heeds of 
specific groups of individuals as well as the context within which the Ob- 
jectives vjill be achieved. This takes into account the institutional 
and community context, including situational" constraints, availabil-ity 
ot resources, and the feasibility of providing ^propriate experiences. 

An objective has no inherent meaning; it derives its meaning 
from the specific situation, the- target population, and the 
outcome and process defined within a real life educational 
program. (Cunha, Laramore, Lowrey, Mitchell, Smith, 6i Woolley, 
1972, p. 15) 

And, since objectives provide the basis for establishing accountabil- 
ity, they must be written in terms which can be evaluated. Mager (1968) 
states that: "We cannot only aim ft)r an objective and act to achieve it, 
but we can evaluate our success in achieving the objective" (p. 15). Ob- 
jectives, whether management, instructor, or client, must be evaluated. 

Realizing the futility evolving from a possible hodgepodge of 
ill-prepared performance objectives, Ryan in 1970, developed a 
simple, clear, and concise test that providofs the quality con- 
trol so necessary. The SPAMO test is deri^*d from five words: 
,_Specific, Pertinent, Attailiable, Pleasurable, and Observable . 
"(Hayball, 1975b, p. 179) 

The Ryan SPAMO test requires that objectives be evaluated against 
five criteria, and rewritten until each criterion is satisfied, as follows: 

1. Specificity of objjectives . Behavioral objectives should be stated 
with as much specificity as needed for the decision-making at hand. Ob- 
jectives that are vague and ambiguous can only result in meaningless and 
ambiguous plans to implement the objectives. (^oals can be presented as 
an abstraction, but objectives must be described by the operations that 
define them. Two tests of specificity can be made: (a") degree of con- 
creteness of meaning, and (b) degree of agreement among observers of 
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meaning. The relative position on a continuum of abstraction, the de- . 
gree of operationalism, and the extent" of agreement among observers de- 
termine specificity. Objectives must be sharply focused. It is pre- 
sumed that after participation in a program, the clients will (a) know 
more than they knew before, (b) understand something they did not under- 
stand before, (c) have skills at a higher level of proficiency than be- 
fore, and (d) feel differently about things than they did before. Wheth- 
er the knowledge, skills, and attitudes relate to music appreciation, 
mathematics, or a vocational trade, matters not, except that specific 
behaviors must be evident to indicate the amount and nature of knowledge, 
skills, and feelings manifested by the individual or group of clients. 

2. Pertinence of objectives . Pertinence refers tjD relevancy. It 
is conceivable that an objective might satisfy the criterion o<f speci- 
city, and still be completely unrelated to the situation and/br foreign 
to the client needs. It does little, if any good to have carefully con- 
ceived and precisely stated objectives which do not support subgoals and 
upon which it is not possible to gain consensus concerning the value or 
worth of the objective. The test of pertinence means seeing that each 
objective--management , individual, or client--is, in fact, in terms of w 
the situational context and the needs of the clients. 

^ 3. Attainability of objectives . An objective must be within the 

realm of possibility for attainment. This is a test of practicality. 
The abjee^tives must be so defined that one could realistically expect 
the desired behaviors to be demonstrated within the time limits and un- 
der the conditions set forth. This mear^s taking into account the resources 
at hand, and any limitations and constraints. Goals can be idealistic, 
but objectives must be down-to-earth and -capable of^being achieved. There 
is no justification for stating loftily defined objectives with nice rhe- 
toric, but which, for all intents and purposes, probably could never be 
achieved. 

4. Measurability of objectives . The test of measurability is deter- 
mined by seeing if the objective describes behavioral outcomes which can 
be quantified. The concern is with the relationship between product and 
purpose, outcome and objectives. The amount of precision in measurement 
that is required depends on the situation. There must be some way of 
. assessing the extent to which" the desired behaviors have been realized 
whether objectives describe outcomes that are cognitive, affective, or 
psychomotor. The results of measurement provide the basis for evaluation. 
It will not be possible to determine effectiveness of the adult career 
education in corrections program without some indication of the extent 
to which the objectives have been realized. This is provided through 
measurement of the degree to which objectives have been reache<l. Measur- 
ability is not synonymous with paper and pencil testing. Measurability 
means that some evidence can be produced to dpcument or suggest the amount 
of change in behaviors of clients. Every behavioral or performance ob- 
jective ipust be capable of being measured. The degree of precision de- 
pends on the judgment of the decision-maker ^ the state of the art of eval- 
uation, and the availability of measurement techniques or instruments. 
Objectives dealing with ^affective outcomes cannot be measured with the 
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same precision that is possible to obtain with psychomotor or cognitive 
outcomes, but they can be measured, / 

5. ^ Observability of objectives . The anticipated outcomes must be 
observable. There must he something which can be seen to indicate - that 
the objectives have been achieved. Observation must be capable'^©f be- 
ing made directly or behaviors must be identified which will serve as a 
, basis for inferring that the desired outcomes have bejen achieved. Every 
objective is capable of being directly or indirectly observed. Observa- 
bility means that something can be seen, within a repott or action, from, 
vjhich to document the degree to which the intended achievement of the 
desired end was realized. 

f - • > 

The need for effective systems is just as great in corrections as 
it is in business or governement . An e f f ec t ive system cannot be accom- 
plished vjithout clearly defined objectivesT The objectives must be stated 
clearly and pujblicized widely so that all resources in the organization 
can be directed toward achievement of the desired ends. The objectives 
for each correctional institution or agency must be tailored specifical- 
ly to that setting and must reflect the assessed needs of the clients and 
the system. Each facility and each setting is unique and must have its 
own direction. When the time for evaluation comics, the built-in proce- 
dure is at hand through measurement of the progress tovjard achievement 
of defined objectives. V4 ? 

Now that the terms are defined, th-e important step of relating goals 
to subgoals and objectives can be accomplished. In establishing the ra- 
tionale for the adult career education in corrections system, the rela- . 
tionship between two essential concepts was established. First, the mis- 
sion of corrections, as part of the criminal justice system, was estab- 
lished as being the protection of society from crime. This is ac'drdm- 
plished in three ways: (a) deterrence, (b) physical separation, and (c) 
rehabilitation. Second, and related to this overriding mission of cor- 
rections, particularly insofar as rehabilitation or redirection of the 
-offender is concerned, is the idea of career development for the client. 
A basic assumption is that the clients of corrections, for the most part, 
havfe suffered from faulty or inadequate career development. Career edu- 
cation is seen as a way through which the clients might be afforded the . 
opportunity tjo make up for the deficiencies related to their previous 
career growth, and at the same time to acquire the knowledge, skills, at- 
titudes, and values -needed^ for healthy and full career development. 

To implement the concept of career de ve lopment for clients, five 
goals of career education in corrections were identified through consen- 
sus and across disciplines in a national work conference (Ryan, 1972). 
The five goals, representing a synthesis of the definitions generated 
by five task forces at the National Work Conference on Career Education 
irt Corrections held in Chicago, Illinois in October 19-72, constitute 
givens in this generalized model and in all delivery system models of 
adult career education for corrections. These five goals are universal- 
ly accepted as the requirements for realizing career deve lopment of cli- 
ents in any correctional setting. The five goals reflect the broad areas 
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to be developed in order for any client to realize his or her full po- 
tential and to become a fully f uiifetioning, socially productive person. 
These five growth areas, representing the five goals of adult career 
education in corrections are: 



1. 


Development 


of decision-making capabilities 


2. 


Development 


of emplbyabillty skills 


3.^ 


Development 


of civic and social responsibilities 


4. 


Development 


of work 'attitudes and values 


5. 


Development 


of self-fulfillment. 



The relationships among goals, subgoals, and objectives are sjK)wn 
in Figure 1. 



ESTABLISH PHILOSOPHY 



STATE GE 



NERAL GOALS 



STATE DEFINE „ . DEFINE 

INSTITUTIONAL ►MANAGEMEJIT SUBGOALS INSTRUCT OR/ CLIENT SUBCpALS 

MISSION ' ' 



EFI 



lE^I 



DEFINE ^ DEFINE 

^PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES— ;— ►BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
(MANAGEMENT) * (INSTRUCT OR/ CLIENT) 



\ 

Figure 1. Relationships of goals, subgoals, objectives. 



From Figure 1, it can be seen that the general goals come directly 
from a broad, general statement of philosophy. When these goals are con- 
sidered together with the institution or agency mission, it is possible 
to derive management subgoals which^ (a) indicate the kinds of programs 
to be developed, and (b) generally describe the nature of expected out- 
comes. When the management subgoals are quantified, performance or man- 
agement objectives result. When" the management subgoals and objectives 
are passed on to instructors, counselors, or other relajted staff, the 
task is to specify behavioral objectives, either at instructor or client 
level, ^cording tg whether the objective is for a group ^of clients or 
an individual. It is not possible to develop a set of objectives vjhich 
would apply in all correctional settipgs. The objectives, ^ whether man- 
agement, instructor, or client, must relate to the variables within the 
specific setting. 
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The relationships of goals, subgoals, and objectives at management, 
instructor, and client levels is shown by the following example of the 
decision-making goal: 

Goal: Decision-Making - Management Level 

Management Subgoal: To develop a program to improve clients' in- 
dependent behavior and rational decision-making. 

Performance Objective: After six months of operating the deci- 
sion-making program, 75% of the enrolled 
clients will choose an occupation in vjhich 
they can realistically obtain employment 
uponvrelease, ^s judged by the instructor 
and counselor . 

Goal:^ Decision-Making - Instructor Level 

Subgoal: To raise the decision-making skills of the clients regard- 
ing attainable career goals; 

Behavioral Objective: After 40 hours of instruction relating to ca- 
reer choice,^ 15 out of 20 clients vjill be 
able to state a realistic career goal, as 
judged by the instructor and counselor. 

Goal: Decision-Making - Client Level 

, Subgoal: To evaluate career possibilities. * * 

Behavioral Objective: After 10 hours of inst^ruction on evaluating 

career options, the client will be able to 
select one personally attainable career out 
of a list of four possible careers, as judged 
by the instructor and counselor. 

In the delivery system models the function RELATE GOALS TO SUBGOALS/ 
OBJECTIVES (4.1) is aooomplished he defining the concepts^ and showing 
the way goals^ subgoals^ and objeotivea are related at management^ in- 
stmctor^' and client levels. The next step is to actually develop the 
goals y subgoals y and performance objectives for the delivery system. 
This Ss accomplished in (4,2), 

DEVELOP GOALS/ SUBGOALS/OBJECTIVES (4.2) 

The subsystem which deals i^ith the development of go^als, subgoals, 
and performance objectives for the delivery system is a necessary pre- 
requisite to formulating a plan which will result in meeting the assessed 
needs. To develop goals, subgoals, and performance objectives means to 
st^te the general goals of adult career education, to convert these to 
management subgoals which will reflect the mission of the particular set-, 
ting, and finally, to define management objectives for the system. These 
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management objectives subsequently will be used as a basis for generating 
behavioral objectives at instructor or client levels. 

\ There is no subsystem more important than this one as far as de- 

signing a delivery system is concerned. It is in thds subsystem that 
the desired and expected outcomes for th^ particular corrections setting 
are specified. The whole system operation will be carried out to real- 
ize these ends. 

Developing goals, subgo^als, and objectives involves stating the 
five goals of 'career education in corrections, developing subgoals and 
performance objectives to fit the specific situation, and evaluating 
the objectives by applying the SPAMO test which was explained in (4.1). 
Subgoals and performance objectives are in terras of management. 

In the delivery system model, the introduction to this subsystem, 
DEVELOP GOALS/SUBGOALS/OBJECTIVES (4.2), is aooomplished by stating brief- 
ly what is to be done; that is, the definition of goals,, management sub- 
goals, and performance objectives, and taking note of the importance of 
this function to the operation of the delivery system. This will be folr 
lowed by the statement of the five adult career education in corrections 
goals, wij^h implementing management si4bgoal^ and performance objectives 
for the deliverg system in (4.2.1), (4.2.2), (4.2.3), (4.2.4), and (4.2.5). 



STATE DECISION-MAKING GOAL/SUBGOALS/OBJECTIVES (4.2.1) 

Development of the decision-making goal, subgoals, and objectives will' 
be aooomplished by stating the decision-making goal as defined in the Ca- 
reer Education in Corrections Conference, followed by the definition of 
management subgoals and performance objectives which apply in the particu- 
lar setting and which will be desired outcomes from the operation of the 
delivery system model. This will he done in (4.2.1.1) and (4.2.1.2). 
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DEVELOP DECISION -MAKING GOAL (4.2.1.1). The goal of decision-making 
is the development of decision-making capabilities. This refers to hav- 
ing the ability to make choices and develop a sense of critical evalua- 
tion of these choices in terms of consequences. 

Decision-making requires skills for identifying options, exploring 
and weighing these options in terms of consequences, and finally, selec- 
ting from among the alternatives the ones that best implement the values ^ 
of the individuals and are compatible with prevailing societal mores*. 

Decision-making is essential if an individual is ^to realize healthy 
career development. Individuals must be able to realrtee, understand, 
and utilize the decision-making process in making career plans. This in- 
volves becoming aware 6f interests, aptitudes, abilities, values, and' 
attitudes. It also means being able to identify a variety of occupations" 
in vjhich the individual might be able to perform adequately, and to rec- 
ognize ways in which each of the occupations might contribute to a feel- 
ing of dignity and worth. 
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In the delivery ay stem models the function STATE DECISION^MAKING 
GOAL (4,2.1,1) Is accomplished by stating the decision-making goal. The 
next step is to define the management subgoals and performance objectives- 
related to this goal, ' This will be done in (4.2.1.2), 

DEFINE MANAGEMENT SUBGOALS /PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES (4.2.1.2). In 
this subsystem, the management subgoals and implementing performance ob- 
jectives which are related to decision-making and which come from the 
assessed needs of the clients (3.2) are defined. 

The only subgoals vjhich will be stated in the delivery system model 
in this subsystem are those which come from the assessed primary needs. 
If the needs do not reveal any deficiencies as far as client decision- 
making is concerned, there will be no subgoals stated. On the other 
hand, if there are client needs for developing more efficient decision- 
making, then management subgoa^ must be defined. This is done in 
(4.2.1,2). There will be as many subgoals as the system designers wish 
to establish. There may be only one, in which case (4.2,1.2) becomes 
DEFINE MANAGEMENT SUBGOAL/PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. There myst be at least 
two performance objectives f<^r each subgoal. Each objective is mentally 
evaluated by the SPAMO test described in (4.1). However, it will be 
possible, at the time the plan for achieving management objectives is 
formulated, to Limit the plan by indicating that only specified objec- 
tives will be implemented at that time. 

The relat^pnship of the decision-making goal, management subgoals, 
and management objectives is shown in Figure 2, 
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DEVELOP DECISION-MAKING GOAL/ SUBGOALS /OBJECTIVES 



STATE DECISION'MAKING GOAL 

4.2.1. U 



DEFINE MANAGEMENT SUBGOALS/PERFO RMANCE OBJECTIVES 



DEFINE SUBGOAL 1/OBJECTIVES 1 



DEFINE SUBGOAL 1 
4,2a,2.1.1| 



I 



DEFINE/EVALUATE OBJECTIVES 




DEFINE/EVALUATE 
OBJECTIVE la. 






4.2.1.2.1v2.1 




i 






DEFINE/EVALUATE 
OBJECTIVE lb 






4.2.1.2.1.2.2 




4.2.1 


.2.1.2 


4 


.2.1.2 



DEFINE SUBGOAL 2/ OBJECTIVES 2 



1 



DEFINE SUBGOAL 2 
4,2.1.2.2.1 



DEFINE/EVALUATE OBJECTIVES 




DEFINE/EVALUATE 
OBJECTIVE 2a 






4.2.1.2.2.2.1 




i 






DEFINE/EVALUATE 
OBJECTIVE 2b 






4,2.1,2.2.2.2 




4.2.1. 


2.2.2 



4,2.1.2.2 



f5 4.2.1.2 



. 4.2.1 



Figure 2. Relationship of decision-tnaking goal, subgoals, objectives. 

In the delivery system, the" function DEFINE MANAGEMENT SUBGOALS/PEE- 
FOEMANCE OBJECTIVES (4.2.1.2) is aooorrrplished by stating the ^ubgoaKsJ 
and aooompanying perforrmnoe objectives. , The next step is to develop the^ 
employability skills goal, subgoals-, and ob.jectives. This is done' in (4.2.2), 

DEVELOP EMPLOYABILITY -SKILLS GOAL/SUBGOALS/OBJECTIVES (4.2.2) 

This step is accomplished by stating- the goal of employability skills 
(4.2.2.1) as defined by the Career Education in Corrections Conference, and 
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then defining the implementing management subgoals and performanoe oh- 
,'^''j;t' :>ec (^LH.'/.i:) ijhiah are ai^propriate in terms of assessed ne^ede, ' 

STATE EMPLOYABILITY- SKILLS GOAL (4.2.2.1). The goal of employ- 
ability skills is the development of skills required' for gaining and 
maintaining gainful employment. This involves securing and maintaining 
a job. 

The vital "need • for social skilTs to supplement vocational skills in 
order to be emplqyable has been pointed out by* Keve (1975) , Commissioner 
of Corrections for the state of Delaware, and former Commissioner in 
Minnesota: 

Whenever any of us goes to v7ork he must have these two kinds of 
skills. He needs the^basic, identified skill for accomplishing 
the job, and that is the more usual and obvious focus of voca- 
tional traini,ng. The other, the social skill, is equally essen- 
' tial but is so taken for granted that we seldom even think of 
it. It includes such homely detaiTs as the ability to set an 
alarm clock and get up in the morning, even Monday morning. 
|P- 223) ^ ' $ . 

An employee must arrive at work on time and in appropriate dress . The 
employee must take only a reasonable amount of time for coffee and lunch, 
and must come reasonably close to giving the employer a full day's work. 

/• 

Equally important are the motor and manipulative skills i^equired 
for various occupations. Employability skills refer to the capability 
for functioning as a producer of goods and services in a manner satisfy- 
ing to self and within the legal framework of society. The- development 
of employability skills should be done within the framework of the emerg- 
ing occupations. It is particularly important to develop skills which 
will fit the 'Individual for employment in a cluster of occupations, rather 
than preparing him ^or her for a specific job which may or may not be 
there upon release. 

In the delivery system models the function STATE EMPLOYABILITY" 
SKILLS GOAL (4.2.2.1) is aooomplished by stating the definition of employ- 
ability-skills. The next step is to define the management sub goals'^ and 
perfomunQe objectives 'related to the employability -$kills goal. This 
^ill be done in (4.2.2.2). 



DEFINE MANAGEMENT SUBGOALS /PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES (4.2.2.2). In this 
subsystem, for any assessed needs related to the employability skills goal, 
define manag-ement subgoal(s) and implementing objectives. The same format 
should be used as was followed in defining management subgoals and per- 
formance objectives for decision-making subgoals and objectives . The 
next step is to develop the civic and social responsibility goal, sub- 
goals, and objectives. This will be done^in (4.2.3). 
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DEVELOP CIVIC-SOCIAL-RESPONSIBILITY GOAL/SUBGOAL^/OBJECTI VES (4.2.3) 



In this step it is necessary to state the goal o^ civic and social 
responsibility (4.2.3.1)^ as^ defined by the Conferehce on Career Education 
in Corrections. This is followed by defining management subgoals and 
performance objectives to implement the goal (4,2,3.2). 

STATE CIVIC-SOCIAL-RESPONSIBILITY GOAL ('4.2.3.1). Thecal of 
civic and Vocial responsibility means having the capabilities for inter- 
acting in successful and responsible ways with others in home, work,' and 
community settings. This means showing responsibility to family and so- 
ciety. 

Keve (1975) stressed the importance of civic and social responsibil- 
ity on the job, pointing out that the employee must be able to get along 
with fejlow employees and the boss, as well as being able to accept super- 
vision on the job wit-hout taking criticism as a personal affront. 'The 
social skill that is so essential to pursuit of a work career is the (?apa»- 
city to trust other people and to believe that even one*s own boss means 
well. Developing . civic responsibility means being aware of relationships 
and participating in neighborhood and local community tissues , being aware 
of political issues at local, county, state, and national levels, and 
respecting the rights and property of others. To implement civic respon- 
sibilities it is important to be aware of rules and regulations which 
govern employment under different conditions and in a variety of situa- 
tions. It is important to know the expectations of labor, industry, and 
business . , , 

Lothridge (1975) points out: '^Having the ability to deal with per- 
sonal and social problems is necessary if a person is to live, a produc- 
tive life" (p. 168). Hayball (1975a) has placed the development of un- 
derstanding and the ability to cope with situations and relate to other 
human beings in terms of the realities and expectations and standards of 
society as a vitally important outcome for aduft career education, and 
essential to career development. 

In the delivery system model, the function STATE CIVIC-SOCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY GOAL (4.2,3,1) is Accomplished by stating the definition of 
the civic-social responsibility goal. The next step is to define the man- 
agement subgoals and performance objectives related to this goal, lyvis 
will be done in (4.2,3.2), ^\ 

DEFINE MANAGENffiNT SUBGOALS /PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES (4.2.3.2)-. In this 
subsystem^ for any assessed needs related to the goal of civic-social re- 
sponsibility^ define management subgoal(s) and implementing ^objectives. 
Use the same format as was followed in defining management subgoals and 
performance objectives for decision-making subgoals and objectives. The . 
next step is to develop the work-attitudes/values goal, sibgoals and ob- 
jectives. This will be done in (4,2.4) , 
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DEVELOP WORK-ATTITUDES GOAL/ SUBGOALS/OBJECTIVES (4.2.4) 

In this step it is neoessary to state the goal of work attitudes 
and values (4.^.4,1) , as defined by the Conference on Career Education 
in Corrections, This is followed by defining management subgoals and 
-performance objectives to implement the goal (4.2,4.2), 

StAtE WORK-ATTITUDES/VALUES GOAL (4.2.4.1). The goal of work- 
attitudes/values refers to becoming familiar with the values* of a work- 
oriented society, integrating these values into one^s life in such a vjay 
that work becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individu- 
al (Hoyt, Evans, Mackin, & Mangum, 1974).- 

It is not possible to interest an individual in occupational explor- 
ing, training, seeking, and keeping a job if the individual's attitudes 
and values reflect the feeling that work is of little worth and of lit- 
tle or no importance to the individual's success or self -identity . The 
actual task of x-jork may not be reinforcing in itfeelf, but a task vjell 
done can be, and can contribute to self-worth. It id important for in- 
dividuals tOjleaiWn there is a vjide range the degree and kinds of sa- 
tisfacti£>n that ,cfan come from work, as x-^ell as understanding that a ca- 
reer vjith social sanctions can lead tp personal fulfillment. In this 
connection,' the admonition of Sessionjfc (1975) is timely: '*If there is 
dignity in labor, it usually is not a natural state of affairs but rather 
the result of union effort through wbtLah workers have brought a measure 
of dignity to their jobs" (p. 297) . 

In the delivery system models this function, STATE WORK- ATTITUDES/ 
VALUES GOAL (4,2.4.1) is accomplished by stating the definition of the 
work at-^itudes /values goal. The next step is to define the management 
subgoals and performance objectives related to this goal* This will be 
done in (4.2.4.2). — 



DEFINE MANAGEMENT BUBGOALS/PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES (4.2.4.2). In this ^ 
subsystem in the delivery system model, for any assessed needs related to 
the goat of work attitudes and values of cH^nts in the correctional set- 
ting, define management subgoal(s) and implementing objectives. lJs& the 
'same format as was followed in defining management subgoals and performance 
objectives for the decision-making goal. The next' step is to develop the 
self-fulfillment goal, subgoals^ and objectives. This will be done in (4.2.5) 

DEVELOP SELF-FULFILLMENT GOAL/ SUBGOALS/OBJECTIVES (4.2.5) 

The last step in developing the system goals, subgoals, and objectives 
for the delivery system is to state the goal of self- fulfillment as it was 
defined by the Cccre^r Education in Corrections Conference. This is done in 
(4.2.5.1) y and the goal definition is followed by defining management sub- 
goals and performance objectives related to self- fulfillment in (4.2.5.2) . 
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STATE SELF -FULFILLMENT GOAL (4.2.5.1). The goal of sel f - f ul f il 1 - 
ment refers to the development of feelings and overt behaviors which re- 
flect a positive self-4mage, and the acquisition of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which make it possible' for the individual to realize his 
or her full potential. 

Grenier (1975) points out that offenders "need to h^ave a positive 
self-concept and a sense of personal worth in order to function as k so- 
cial human being" (p. 42). The development of a total person, one cap- 
able of being fully functioning, is the essence of self -fulfillment . 
Sessions (1975) points out that it is seeing jobs not as an end in them- 
selves, but as a means to a self-fulfilling life that is important. 

Every individual has a potential for fulfillment. The extent to 
which the fulfillment of the, self is realized depends on the degree to 
which the individual recognizes his or her potential capabilities, and 
in turn, the degree to which these capabiji^ties are developed to the 
f ulle .^Ji.s.^u.^^'^'^e^- fulfillment can only come when the individual has acquired 
rfhe basic skills which make it possible for him or her to function in 
©ersonally satisfying and socially productive ways. Without these kinds 
Af experiences, it is difficult, if not impossible, to develop the kind 
o^ positive self-image which is basic to self-fulfillment. The individual 
•must become the person he or she is capable of being before sel f - f ul f il 1 - 
ment is possible. 

In the delivery system models this functions . STATE SELF-FULFILLMENT 
(JOAL (4.2. S. 11 is 'aooomplished by stating the definition of the self-ful- 
fillment goal. The next step is to define the management sidbgoals and 
performznoe objectives related to this goal. This will be done in (4.2.5.2). 

DEFINE MANAGEMENT SUBGOALS /PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES (4.2.5.2). In this 
subsystem in the delivery system models for the assessed needs related to 
the goal of self- fulfillment for clients in the correctional setting, de- 
fine management subgoaUs) and implementing performance objectives. Use 
the same forrrut as was followed in defining management subgoals and per- 
formance objectives for the decision-making goal. . ^ 



Cone lusion 

The development of goals, management subgoals, and performance ob- 
jectives, as described in Figure 2, is likened to* the branching of a 
tree. All .of the branches or subgoals start out originally from the 
same trunk of the tree--the goal. All of the leaves (performance objec- 
tijves) are fastened to branches (subgoals) which lead back to a single 
tree trunk (goal). Using this analogy , it ean be assumed that there are 
five trees, one for each major goal of adult career education in correc- 
tions. Each tree has a trunk; that is, the goal as defined by the Career 
Education in Corrections Conference. However, the branches and leaves 
on the tree will depend on the situation in the particular setting in 
which the delivery system will operate. 
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In the narrative for the delivery system model, as well as in the 
flowchart, -the function of developing goals', subgoals, and objectives 
(4.2) is accomplished by stating each of the five major goals, and then 
for each goal either indicating that the goal -is currently being met at 
the dtisired level, or, if not, defining management subgoals and imple- 
menting performance objectives reflecting assessed needs. For each ob-. 
jective, the mental SPAMO test should fee applied. ^ 

The management subgoals and objectives will give direction to the 
next step in the delivery system model, the formulation of a plan, since 
the plan will be devised with the idea in mind of realizing the subgoals 
and accomplishing the performance objectives. The management subgoals 
and the performance objectives are also fed forward to be used in defin- 
ing behavioral objectives at instructor and client levels (6.2.2.1.2). 
The performance objectives are fed' forward to (7.1) to be used as the 
criteria against which performance will be measured in determining sys- 
tem ef fect!iveness , - , ' 

In this chapter the relationships between goals, Subgoals, and ob- 
jectives were described, and the difference between management, iastruc- 
tor, and client subgoals and objectives was pointed out. The five broad 
goals of adult career education in corrections were stated, as defined 
by consensus at the National Conference of Career Education in Correc- 
tions in 1972. The way in which the goals are converted into management 
subgoals and objectives was described, and the relationships of this im- " 
portarit function to the other functions in the delivery system were 
point:ed out. .The next step will be /Ifo formulate a pl^ri for accomplishing 
the managemelit subgoals and performence objectives whi^h were defined in 
(^•2-). , 
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FORMULATE ADULT GAREER 



EDUCATION PLAN (5.0) 



Introduction 

J The identification of alternative solutions to solve a problem' 
or reach an objective is often given too little consideration. 
Obviously, the more carefully the alternatives or options are 
chosen, the greater tfie livelihood for the achievement of de- 
sired results. The results can never be better than the best 
options. Ward Sybouts 

The adult career education plan is a management plan. The manage- 
ment subgoals and performance objectives which were defined in (4.2) must 
be achieved, and there needs to be some systematic way ta achieve these 
desired outcomes. The- description of what will be done and where the 
activity will take place to accomplish the expected results constitutes 
the management plan for adult career education in a correctional setting. 
A plan consists of an operational description of goals to be accomplished, 
specifications within which operations will be carried out to accomplish 
the pred^etermined goals, and the description of operations to be imple- 
mented to achieve the goals. 

The management plan for adult career education in corrections must 
be developed within the conceptual framework established in (1.0), and 
take into account the real-life specifications within which operations 
will be carried out according to the data analysis reported in (2.2). 
The management plan must be constituted in such a way that it can rea- 
sonably be expected that the primary needs identified in (3.1) will be 
met, and management subgoals and performance objectives defined in (4.2) 
will be achieved. The secondary needs which were identified in (3.2) 
should be used to give an idea of areas in which changes might be made 
in order to provide a delivery system most likely to produce optimum re- 
sults. 

The importance of the management plan is widely recognized. Sybouts 
(1973) observed that in planning and decision-making the cultural setting 
must be considered so that this important activity does not take place in 
^a vacuum. Further, Ryan (1973a) believes the crux of systems technology 
lies in the design of plans. 

In the function, FORMULATE ADULT CAREER EDUCATION PLAN (5.0), man- 
agement decisions are made and at the same time a foundation is 
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established for subsequent decision-making. Management decisions must 
be made constantly. Sybouts (1973) observes that administrators, regard- 
less of their career in either the private or public sector of our eco- 
nomy, face the often awesome responsibility of making decisions. Keve 
(1973) poinj^d out that the management decisions made in a correctional 
setting determine the direction for priorities given to the different 
elements in the system. Decision-making which optimizes results for 
the delivery system of adult career education in a particular correc- 
tional setting is ofparamount importance, not only to the managers of 
the systems, but also to society--the ultimate beneficiary of effective- 
ly operating corrections systems. 

In order to insure that the plan, in fact, is a plan for delivering 
adult career education, there are a number of basic elements which should 
be incorporated. in the broadest sense, the plan formulated to deliver 
adult career education in a corrections setting should provide for: 

an integration of learning and doing which merges the learning 
environments of the school, community, and work place into a 
challenging and productive whole. These learning environments 
refer to the correct ional school, correctional community and 
correctional work place as well as to the school-s, community . 
and work place outside the correqtional setting. . . . Career 
education should be a comprehensive educational program' that 
not only provides, job information and occupational skills de- 
velopment, but also aids the learner in developing attitudes 
about the personal, philosophical, social, and economic sig- 
nificance of work. (Nielsen, 1975, p. 346) 

In formulating a plan for the delivery of adult career education in 
any correctional setting, the first step is to consider what will be de- 
livered, where the delivery will take place, how it will be done, and 
who will be involved. There are certain minimum requirements relating 
to the what, where, how, and who of adult career education regardless 
of what kind of correctional institution, agency, or setting for which 
the system design is being formulated. These are the requirements which 
must be met to insure that the plan, in fact, is an adult career educa- 
tion plan--not just any old correctional program or educational system. 

The first consideration is what must be incorporated into the plan. 
The ultimate purpose, of course, is to turn out clients who are capable 
of making decisions effectively, have employabil ity skills, have positive 
work attitudes and values, can implement civic and social responsibilities, 
and have realized se 1 f - f ul f il Iment . For these goals to be realized, cer- 
tain basic elements must be included in adult career education which is 
delivered to the clients. 

Nielsen (1975) describes adult career education in correctional set- » 
tings as a comprehensive educational program focused on career develop- 
ment which begins at the time of incarceration and continues throughout 
an inmate^s stay in an institution or until parole termination. Career 
education should allow adults to learn about the world of work, explore 
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occupations, find their place in the world of work, prepare for atid find 
employment, and acquire skills for upgrading. 

Career development involves five stages: career awareness, care 
exploration^ career preparation, placement,^ and followup. Each of th 
phases is repeated several times during a person^s lifetime. Evans (1975) 
points out that most clients of corrections have had limited if any ex- 
perience with career awareness or career exploration, and very little 
opportunity for participating in programs designed to provide skill train- 
ing or preparation . However , despite this situation the pervasive ten- 
dency in corrections has been to '*throw them as soon as possible into a 
form of vocational training which is limited to career preparation**" 
(Evans, 1975, p. 303). The tendency has been to neglect career aware- 
ness and career exploration. 

For adults, the best way of approaching this problem is quick 
cycling back and forth through all three phases. This uses 
the short time available for 'career education of most offend- 
ers to the best advantage. (Evans, 1975, p. 303) 

Nielsen (1975) points out that in a correctional setting there will 
be individuals who have a very limited awareness of careers, and there 
will be those who have tremendous breadth and depth in career development. 
This means the career education curriculum must be multi- faceted and in- 
clude career awareness experiences, continued exploration or new explora- 
tioa of career options, preparation for enrollment in continuing educa- 
tion, and preparation for immediate entrance into employment upon release 
from the institution or corrections agency. * 

The adult career education component which is concerned with aware - 
ness must be such that the clients have an opportunity to develop self- 
awareness and self-understanding, as well as appreciating individual 
differences. Awareness of the range of careers should be developed with 
an emphasis on non-traditional careers and future careers. 

In addition, there must be provision for hands-on experiences, cither 
directly or vicariously, so the clients have a chance to explore a vari- 
ety of career options. The idea of simply assigning a client to work 
in the broom or twine factory because workers are needed to keep these 
indus-tries going does little as far as offering a chance to explore or 
try out different career options is concerned. 

The adult career' education system must also include preparation of 

the clients for self -satisfying and productive roles in the free society. 

This means that consideration must be given to the job opportunities and . 

demands in the free world. Kapelus (1975), speaking from the point of 

view of an ex-offender, cautions- 
It does little or no good to train an offender in ,a trade which 
will be of no use in achieving a standard of living which is at 
least equal to that which was maintained by illicit means. It 
is not enough to say that **crime does not pay." It must be 
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shown that honesty does pay better. What greater disillusion- 
ment could be created than to train an inmate to use an obso- 
lete machine or in a trade which jcannot be used? What the 
use of training draftsmen when ex-aerospace engineers and 
draftsmen are walking the streets? Or to train inmates as 
typesretters or printers when the union halls /are filled with 
printers "on the bench?** (p. 118) | 

Tfee need for prdViding training which is oriented to the economy 
in the free world is vitally important in implementing hn adult career 
education program for clients of corrections. Workable skill develop- 
ment programs "must be keyed to available positions and skills which 
are in high demand, otherwise the ex-offender will be competing with a 
highly competitive labor pool which does not have the stigma of a 're- 
cord' " (Kapelus, 1975, p. 118). The need for a viable skill develop- 
ment program as a prerequisite to job placement or placement in train- 
ing programs in the free world has also been pointed up in the remarks 
of an ex-offender: 

I found that one of the biggest problems at the institution was 
obsolete training equipment. The ladies were trained on machin- 
ery that is no longer being used in the free world* Consequent- 
ly, the training really isn't doing them any good in terms of 
getting and holding a job when they get out. One good example 
is found in the garment factory, where clothing is made for 
different institutions. Prisoners make uniforms for hospitals, 
such as those used by the Veterans; Administrat ion , for example. 
The ladies are being trained on machinery, sewing machines, 
very different from those used by private manufacturers.. What 
good is the trdti'ning going to do them? They .need updated ma- 
chinery. (Drye, 1975, p. 133) 

The vocational training program arid the related academic and social 
adjustment programs are important in efforts to redirect or rehabilitate 
clients of corfections. Evans (1975) emphasizes the importance of pro- 
viding programs which are built around preparation for real jobs outside 
the institution. Ryan (1973b) states, "Forcing a client to enroll in a 
tjraining program which is completely unrelated to his career plans does 
not qualify as career education" (p. i) . It is important that care'fer 
education not be confused with "production for the short term benefit 
of the institution or state, with no benefit for the inmate" (Evans, 
1975, p. 303). 

One way to protect against training for obsolete jobs is to use the 
cluster approach. This refers to the grouping of occupations requiring 
similar knowledges and skills. There are 15 clusters or families which 
have been identified by the U.S. Office of Education. The clusters are 
based on an analysis of all occupations listed in the Dictionary of Oc - 
cupational Titles and are as follows: 

Agri-business and natural resources 
Business and office 
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Communications and media 

Consumer and homemaking education 

Construction 

Environmental control 

Fine arts and humanities 

Health 

Hospitality and recreation 

Manufacturing > 

Marine science , 

Marketing and distribution 

Personal services 

Public services 

Transportation 

Nielsen (1975> recommends this approach to career preparation of in- 
dividuals to insure that the individual has developed the skills, know- 
ledge, and attitudes required for job entry into a broad spectrum of oc- 
cupations. The basic premise is that the individual will develop job 
entry capabilities for a number of related occupations rather than in- 
depth preparation for a single occupation. , - ^ 

The cluster/fariiily approach to organizing content and instruction 
differs from conventional approaches in terras of scope and depth. The 
typical vocational education program is designed to prepare an individ- 
ual extensively for specific occupations such as carpentry, masonry, or 
plumbing. The cluster concept as it has emerged in career education 
will provide for awareness, exploration, and specialization learning op- 
portunities that culminate in the development of job entry competencies 
for more than one occupation found within an occupational cluster or 
family. A cluster approach will not produce highly skilled craftsmen, 
but will develop job entry competencies for a number of related occupa- 
tions . 

Placement . the' fourth stage of career developmfiLTit, must be an inte- 
gral component of adult career education in correctM)ns. It is, p/ferhaps, 
the singj^e most important element in adult career education in cor^rec- 
tions. It must be systematically planned and staffed with competent per- 
sonnel in order for the program to be effective. Kapelus (1975) points 
out : 

A placement officer must be a salesman, and a good salesman must 
believe in the product which he is selling. A placement officer 
who would not hi<re an ex-offender cannot do an effective job in 
convincing an employer to do so. ... It is a job for a pro- 
fessional; trained in personnel problems, screening, and apti- 
tudes, and able to speak to the professional hiring officer on 
the same level. Placement is a full time job. . . . (p. 121) 

Job placement should be provided by career specialists, working in co- 
operation with industry, labor, government, and private job Macement 
agencies . * \ ■ 
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Such career specialists would also have the function of atteinpt- 
ing to develop "quality jobs** for outgoing of fenders and would 
.help to provide continuing occupational counseling during work 
release and post-release periods, (Kapelus, 1975, p. 127) 

Satisfying and productive employment of releasees 'into the corranunity, 
thereby precluding the need for destructive and costly criminal behaviors, 
is the ultimate mission of the adult career education program. The secur- 
ing of jobs for released clients of corrections must involve the communi- 
ty. Sessions (1975) and Hinders (1975) point out the importance of in- 
volving the community before the clients are released. Placement must be 
planned in such a way that the function is implemented continuously. All 
clj.ents who are under corrections^ jurisdiction, while in an institution 
or community setting, must be helped to move into training and work situ- 
ations. The placement function is particularly important for released 
offenders. This need is pointed out by an ex-offender: 

^ We all need at least two things when we get ready to leave 

a prison. We need money to keep going until' we get a job, and, 
of course, we need that job. 

Those who have worked in prison industry, who have been 
there over a period of years, and have some money are among the 
few '4ucky" ones. . . . But, on the other hand, there are 
others in Grade-4 jobs who are receiving 19c to 21c an hour. 
^ They ha\>e to use their pay to help them meet their personal 

needs while in prison. They can't save anything and they will 
not have any money to carry them. On release, the institu- 
tion does not give everyone money. ... 

Most of the vjomen who return to prison say they just 
couldn't make it. . . . How can we expect them to come out 
"wlJth no money, no job and not get into trouble again? (Drye , 
19/75, pp. 136-137) 

/Work -release is a form of placement and an essential part of the 
adulr career education program. Hinders (1975) states: 

The Work Release program of the South Dakota State Peniten- 
tiary is geared to finding employment in the community for an 
Inmate during the last few months of his sentence. This as- 
sists the breakdown of the re-entry shock, provides the re- 
leasee with additional money, and offers a job upon leaving 
the institution. (p. 387) 

Hinders (1975) goes on to describe a program offered at the Sout]j Dakota 
State Penitentiary, patterned after the job therapy prograrii of Washington 
State, which is an effective placement component of adult career education 

An outstanding community program ... is the man-to-man visi- 
tation program . . . (which) matches an inmate with a mature 
male church volunteer. The man from the community promises to 
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visit his assigned inmate friend at, least once a months, to cor- 
respond with him twice a month, and to be with this friend his 
first full day in the free society* the program started in 
October 1972, and has been the single biggest job locator since 
that, time for the man being released, (p. 387) 

The follow-up function, or fifth stage of career development, must 
be part of the adult career education' in corrections program. This re- 
fers to providing continuing support and assistance to help the individ- 
ual adjvjpt ani^jadvance in occupational roles in the free ^world . Kape- 
lup (1975) suggests that one way to provide follow-up services to cli- 
ents is t(^ provl^de post-release counseling by the same agency "which pro- 
vides contract services to incarcerated clients. This has the advantage 
of providing a continuation of communication and gives a "safety valve" 
to the client after release. Use of outside contract services would 
make it possible to separate the psychological and vocational rehabili- 
tation functions from the custodial function. This separation would 
enable the offender to continue to avail himself or herself of services 
after release without identifying the agency with the corrections insti- 
tution. 

One way to insure the. provision of follow-up is to make ffost-release 
counseling a condition of parole, work-release, or other early release. 
The follow-up function also should insure provision of post-release fi- 
nancial assistance. 

This is one of the most important portions of the overall 
program. ... 

The most critical period for an ex-offender is the three 
month period immediately following release. During this peri- 
od the program should provide aid in securing suitable living 
quarters, transportation, and clothing. Financial assistance 
could be provided by means of loans or advances which would 
be repaid by m^ans of wage deductions. Payment of the loans 
could be made a condition of parole or early release and this 
would help to heighten the ex-offender * s sense of responsi- 
bil'ity. . . . Such loans would enable the ex-offender to 
maintain his or he.r self-respect during the initial critical 
period. (Kapelus, 1975, p. 127) 

" Every adult career education in corrections plan will include ca- 
reer awareness experiences, exploration of career options, skill develop- 
ment, placement, and follow-up. These elements should be incorporated 
into the plan in such a way that attainment • of the management subgoals 
and performance objectives will result. Because the subgoals and per- 
formance objectives are different for each setting, the kinds of aware- 
ness, exploration, skill training, placement, and follow-up activities 
provided will differ from one setting to another. 

In addition to telling what goes into the plan, it is important to 
describe how the plan will work. To implement a comprehensive adult 
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career education program in a corrections setting, the existing programs, 
coaimunity resources, and institutional services should be utilized and 
integrated with new programs and services The adult basic education 
program, the General Educational Development preparatory program, spe- 
cial group programs, counseling, guidance, and therapy programs must be 
part of the delivery system. The classification program, food service 
program, mechanical services, prison industry, and custody must be part 
of the total system. There must be an organized adult career education 
program which is supported and operated by the total staff. Rather than 
an isolated educational program under the- auspices of care and treatment 
or education, the adult career education program must be a consortium 
between care and treatment staffs and the custodial staff. 

It is extremely important for academic education, voca^tional train- 
ing, social education, and counseling to be integrated into a unified 
whole. Counseling must be an integral p^rt of ahy adult career educa- 
tion program. This is particularly important in a corrections setting. 
There is a need for psychological and vocational testing. Individual 
analysis, and individual and gtoup counseling. Both crisis-oriented and 
developmental counseling must be provided as part of the adult career edu- 
cation program. Through the combined testing and counseling functions, 
it will be possible to make the classification procedures in a correc- 
tions institution meaningful in terms of Contributing to career develop- 
ment of the client^. The correction or rehabilitation potential must 
be determined for each client on a continuing basis, not just at the 
time of intake. Suitability of the offender for different occupational 
programs must be determined. iCapelus . ( 1975) suggests the use of contract 
services to implement the counseling function. It also 'is possible to 
provide tlje counseling services through agency or institutional staff. 
In either case, "Fitting the offender to a training and placement program 
for which he or she is psychologically and vocat:^onally suited would 
help to provide . . . goal nnotivation" (Kapelus, it^S, p. - 126) . 

The adult career education plan must develop decision-making capa- 
bilities, employabil^lty skills, social and civic skills, work attitudes 
and values, and sel f- fulfil Iment . Moore (1975) describes a program 
which incorporates vocational and acadfemic training and follow-up coun- 
seling in a single system: 

PACE (Programmed Activities for Correctional Education) 
Institute, the Cook County Department of Corrections basic 
education/vocational training program, embodies all the in- 
gredients . . . and has proved to be very successful . . . 
in preparing offenders for employable, responsible citizen- 
ship. . . . For a period of not less than three months, no 
longer than nine months and 'eight days . . . PACE Institute 
students go to class from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. daily, and 
return during the evening hours for homework study and indi- 
vidual tutoring by community volunteers. Students are given 
basic education instruction from 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m., 
and vocational training from 12:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. . . . 
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For two years after release, each graduate is afforded 
free Job and social counseling and housing if the eJc-offender 
is involved in educational/vocational training or if he is 
furthering his basic education. To'hel^ defray academic and 
some personal expenses, he is also given a weekly stipend, 
(pp. 261-262) 

Integration and cooperation are not the only important parts of 
adult career education in corrections, there arq other basic criteria 
whic*h must be satisfied if the plan is to be effective. The plan must 
provide for clients to take responsibility; there must be reinforcement 
for the clients; the content must be relevant; and, finally, there 
should be some measure of innovation. 

One way to provide for client responsibility is by using individu- 
ally prescribed programs with a contract between the client and the man- 
agement. This is best carried out under conditions of open entry-open 
exit. An example of this kind of program was described by Tarlaian 
(1975) in his discussion of training programs offered under the Manpow- 
er Development and Training Act (MDTA) in correctional settings. The 
MDTA program was described as providing a progression of functional, in- 
tegrated, and controlled learning experiences planned so that specific 
learning objectives could be achieved and organized into a unified pro- 
gram sensitive and responsible to the individual trainee, while con- 
comitantly fulfilling specific job training criteria. Provision was 
made for "trainee appraisal a,t each level of experience in order that 
open-exit characteristics will be related to (client) capabilities, ap- 
titudes, and circumstances** (p. 355). 

An open entry-open exit program provides for: (a) enrollment into 
the program in accordance with client needs, (b) interaction of learners 
with an in^lividualized program prescribed for each trainee, (c) built-in 
assessment in each training program and provision for recycling or re- 
assessing the learner as. well as modifying the training package, (d) use 
of immediate feedback, reinforcement, and rewards and incentives to fa- 
cilitate progress of learners toward training objectives, and (e) con- 
tinuous appraisal of trained progress. The use of incentives as part 
of the training program can be important in achieving adult career edu- 
cation goals for corrections clients. Kapelus (1975) believes it is im- 
portant to incorporate incentives into any training program- -eitheY aca- 
demic education, vocational training, or social adjustment: 

Successful completion of the program must offer a reward and 
a meaningful opportunity to use the learned skills. Further 
motivation and goal consciousness could be created by making 
satisfactory completion of the program an automatic qualifi- 
cation for job release programs, (p. 126) 

Houchin (1975) notes, that it has been well established that positive 
reinforcement is far more effective in learning situations than is pun- 
ishment. Yet, in many cases, the only positive reinforcement available 
to the individual today is that of a hearing before the parole board. 
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The ultimate reward of release is too remote to sustain an essentially 
undisciplined individual who is interested in iiitmediate gratification 
throughout the treatment program. The problem is one of establish- 

ing intermediate steps where the inmate can earn intermediate rewards ' 
contingent upon and presented immediately after the desired behavior, 
thus building toward the ultimate reward of release., Passing grades 
may be suggested as an intermediate reward; however, the grading sys- 
tem per se is not sufficient reward. It is onlJ|^wW|m good grades become 
associated with primary rewards that they can mnctjpn as secondary re- 
wards. Primary or tangible rewards that might be'^^-m'ilized and manipu- 
. lated include improvement in living conditions, increase in social sta- 
tus, increase in behavioral alternatives, increase in range of leisure 
time activities, increases in opportunity for Socialization, and de- . 
crease in custodial restrictions. An ex-offender supports rthe Idea of 
using incentives: 

More residents would take advantage of the existing education- 
al programs available if it were not for the fact that they 
need the monetary compensation received from assignment in 
other areas. If there were compensation for attending class- 
es there would be greater enrollment and a lower rate of drop- 
outs. There should be a means of checking the rate of progress 
as criteria for payment . It is as necessary to have money in 
an institution as it is to have money outside of one. (Loth- 
ridge, 1975, p. 167) 

Regardless of the schedule, it is essential to provide incentives. 
If career education is to compete with assignments to industry, mainte- 
nance, food service, or other high priority activities where clients can 
earn money or good time, it is absolutely essential to provide monetary 
and good time incentives for participation in the educational programs. 
The planned use of incentives should involve an initial contract with 
the learner that includes specific rewards for achieving specific objec- 
tives. Offenders should be informed of all opportunities available to 
them in the institution, and should be aware of- exactly what each oppor- 
tunity consists so that the inmate is involved in the planning of his 
or her own curriculum. This is a big factor in developing decision-mak- 
ing skills. 

Another way to make adult career education effective is by using 
aides. Career awareness can be developed by providing career corners. 
These can -b^ set up' in the living units, visiting areas, or recreation 
rooms. Aides can establish and maintain such career corners. Peer 
counseling can be provided, a& well as using volunteers for career coun- 
seling. Aides cai7 est^^lish and maintain an up-to-date library of career 
education materials, as? well as keeping a current list of available hard- 
ware and software* 

Another factor in the how of adult career education in corrections 
is scheduling. Whenever possible, the educational programs in the in- 
stitation should be offered during prime time, l^ere this is impossible, 
programs should be offered durinjg early evening hours. The B^f^i for the 
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institutional adult career education program should provide for flexible 
scheduling, learning modules, incentives,, individualized instruction, and 
open entry-open exit trailing. 

Deppe (1975) >de8Cr£1)e8 a number of trends in the Federal Bureau of 

Prisons which hold promise for inclusion in a plan for deliverj^ng adult 

career education fn corrections: ' 

ft 

Decentralization . Attempts to avoid large, monolithic 
administrative structures are increasing in number. . . . 
(The U. S. Bureau of Prisons) is . . . establishing regional 
offices, in five strategically located sites in order to make v . 
poiicy production, implementation, monitoring and communica- 
tion more manageable and meaningful. . * ' 

Functional Unit Management . While it is not feasible to 
raze gargantuan' facilities overnight and build smaller insti- 
tutions, it is possible and productive to establish decentral- 
ized styles of administration in existing institutions that ^ ' 
place staff and residents in more frequent and meaningful con- 
tact. . , - 

Use of Community Resources . As an alternative to build- 
ing large in-hduse capacity to deliver educational and other 
services, (the U. S. Bureau of Prisons is) consciously taking 
steps to capitalize .upoti local agencies and indivt^als for 
providing flexible up-to-date programs of instruction and 
treatment. > 

^ s 

Co-Corrections . As ^experience at^d a^dence accumulates, 
we are convinced that institutions organised along single sex 
lines are outmoded and to some extent counterproductive. The 
new institutions (in^the U. S. JJureau of Prisons) are being 
desighed-as co-correctional facilities and one aim is^ to es- 
tablish correctional communities that^ approximate, as nearly 
as possl^ble in sex, age, life-style and economic background, 
the community at large. ' - ■ ^ 

Differential Treatment . Complementary to functional unit 
management is the trend to create within institutions, groups ^ 
that are homogeneous in terms of one or more factors including 
personality traits, types of offense, or learning abilities and 
interests. Treatment strategies ar^ then developed for each 
unit in terms of processes and procedures that are most promis- 
ing of lasting affect. 

Staff Matching , On the principle th'at the differential 
skills, interests and professional training of staff members 
make their roles more meaningful with some kinds of offenders 
than others, the concept of staf-^ matching arises as a way of 
creating the most productive linkages between staff members 
and clients. ... 
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Pleasant Facilities . . . . Educational programs flourish 
most in those correctional institutions where deliberate plan- ^ 
ning for open space, inviting colors, attractive combinations 
of textures, well-equipped learning labs, and functional fur- 
nishings have created enclaves for learning that are sought 
out and highly valued by the inmates themselves. Nothing does 
a greater disservice, on the other hand, than 4th-cla8s quar- 
ters, outmoded materials and a dingy environment. . . . 

«i 

( Alternatives to Incarceration .) . The experiments 

with pre-trial diversion, community-based treatment, furlotghs 
and other "alternatives to uninterrupted Incarceration must be 
explored, (pp. 44-46) ^ 

The rule is, the plan for adult career education in corrections 

must tell. what will be included how the experiences will be delivered, 
and, also, where the programs will be provided aftd who will be responsi- 
ble for delivery. The what of adult career education, as discussed above, 
is determined by two considerations; the management subgoals and 

performance objectives of a particular setting, and (b) the five stages 
of career development which should be provided in all delivery systems. 
How the programs are provided answered simply by using what is on- 
going and combining these activities with innovations, particularly the 
use of individually prescribed modules, open entry-open exit training, 
and incentives. Academic education, vocational training, social educa- 
tion, and counseling should be part of the system. 

To complete the plari, it is necessary to describe where and who. 
In order for adult career education to be relevant, it must relate to 
the environment of the learner. It is essential in designing adult 
career education'^systems for corrections Q^lients to remembe^r that the 
context in which Earning takes place conditions the learning process. - 
The context must be analyzed- before the methodology is constructed. 

Programs for adults usually t^ake place at three levels: the commu- 
nity level, the institutional level, and the individual level. The com- 
munity level includes all educational opportunities available to adults 
in a community. The institutional level includes all of the educational 
pursuits of a single agency or institution. ^The individual level des- 
cribes the offering of a single course or series of^ courses. /Career edu- 
cation in corrections must be systematically planned to provide for im- 
plementation at all three levels in a single System. 

/ - * " . 

It is important to maximize the use of the conpnuniLy level programs 
in providing career education for corrections clients. 'This involvement 
of the community in the program plan, serves two purposes: (a) it affords 
an opportunity to optimize utilization t)f .resources in the community^ 
which in many cases are- more appropriate than the :Fesources of an insti- 
tution, and >(b) it provides a link to the real world, which is a crucial 
"factor in helping clients of corrections to prepare ior and adjust to^ 
the non-institutional environment. The community; program for corrections 
clients involves vork-release, study-release, 'or 'ft^lough^^for the clients 
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as we'll as the provision of learning experiences implementing career 
education goals provided by the community agencies. 

-Coordinating program^ activitie*^4rn an institution with the activi- 
ties and agencies in the community is an important part of adult career 
education. A vocational training program in an institutioti may turn out 
to be of little_long-term value if the local unions are riot aware of what 
is g&ing on at the institution and/or the shops in the community are re- 
luctant to hir^ graduates of the institutional training program upon their 
release. In establishing a rationale for community involvertent in cor- 
rections, Evans (197^) states: 

The community should be involved in jpolicy formation. Unfortu- 
nately, some people urge community involvement in education and 
in corrections on the assumption that any naive, untrained vol- 
unteer from the community can perform more and better on a part- 
time basis than can experienced, well-educated professionals who 
are working full tiiile. .(p. 300) 

>^ A far better assumption about the. use of the comnmnity in corrections 
is that both thfe professionals and* the community have essential but dif- 
ferent contributions to make to more effective corrections work, and. these 
contributions complement each other. Therefore, means should be provided 
for secur*ing and coordinating the input from both groups to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness. This input is needed not just in the institutions 
where offenders are confined, but in all types 'O.f corrections agencies. 

Community agencies should participate in the planning as well as in 
the delivery of the plan. The participation of organized labor illustrates 
the kind of corrections-community coordination which should be part of the 
plan that is formulated for adult career education in, corrections : 

When the Kentucky State Reformatory in LaGrange started a 
pre-release job counseling program . . . (organized labor through 
its Hum^n 'Resources Development Institute) became involved in 
assisting the inmates to prepare for employr^ent and (in) placing 
them in w,ell-paid jobs or training 

What HRDI is doing at the LaGrange Reformatory is just ortfe 
example of the growing concern of HRDI J s area representatives 
• for the employment problems of ex-offenders. In correctional 
institutions across the country, HRDI is actively working with 
prison officials to see that inmates receive sound preparation 
for j,obs. The '^assistance provided by HRDI ranges ^ from the de^ 
velopment or redesign of training programs for inmates, to the 
development ^f jobs for prisoner^ who are being jreleased/^ 
providing, them with skills and jobs, HRDI and organized labor 
hope to give ex-jof fenders a productive place in their communi- 
ties and reduce the rate of repeat arrest^. . . . 

HRDI has ... a tot^l of 844 ex-offenders placed (between 
January^ and July 31, 1974). HRDl's 51 area o^ff ices have placed 



an average of 140 prisoners a month j[in 1974)- The prisoners 
HRDI placed in union Jobs are earning an average of $3.55 an 
hour as .starting wages. As at the LaGrange Reformatory, HRDI • 
area representatives throughout the country are meeting regu- 
larly with prisoners who ar,e about to be released to help them 
solve pre-'employment problems. (Bigger Prisoner Placement, 
1974, p. 1) . * ' ' . 

The programs which constitute career education for corrections cli- 
ents ^can be delivered through a correctional institution, by community 
agencies, or jointly by the correctional institution or agency^and the 
agencies in the community. Evans (1975) points out that ties with pub- 
lic schools and colleges and partic'ipation in regularly furided vocation- 
al education and vocational rehabilitation programs have worked well on 
a continuing basis in many states. Keyes ( 1973) ^suggests additional 
ways of building' vocat'ional programs with community participation: 

1.. Use facilities of a loc^l school at hight when it normally is 
unused. . • 

2. Operate community college classes for private citizens inside^ 
t^e prison so they have a reason for seeing what goes on and what is 
needed, ^ . ^ • ' ^ 

3f Provide an ambulance service for a rural community and at the 
same time train ^clients in salable skills. ^ 

4. . Establish a client-operated computer service center for the 
state . ' It 

5. Persuade local aut^omobile dealers to sponsor client training 
at regional centers operated by automobile manufacturers. 

6. Employ outside vocational training consultants to set up voca- 
tional training under a plan which phases out the consultants gradually 
over a three-year period. 

7. Build ties with large corporations which can offer training 
support and jobs. 

' , There -are four categories of agencies which should be involved in 
the delivery of a^ult'career education to corrections clients. Evans 
(1975) cites the list of cooperating agencies described by Keyes (1973) 

Schools * 

Co^mmunity colleges and four-year colleges 
County or city public vocational schools 
Public high schools^ 

Private trade and t^thnical schools 

w 

Business and Labor Groups 
Trade unions 

Joint apprenticeship councils 
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> National ^llJ^^nce^ of Businessmen 
Occupationa/L advisory committees * 
Professional associations 

Local businessmen *^ ^ 

National corporations 

Government agencies 

State 'Employment Security Agencies 
State "feducation Agencies 
State Vocational Education Agencies 
U. S. Office of Education 

U. S. Department of L^bdr, Manpower Administration ^ 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration . ' ^ 

U.^S. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development ^ 

fi - ' 

Non-Profit Agencies 
Cons Unlimited 

National Center of Afro-American Artists 
AmerTcan Indian Community Center 



Hinders (J975) emphasizes the- need for active involvement and parti- 
cipation of community agencies, and the benefits to be derived therefrom. 
The State Employment Office can give the General Aptitude Test Battery 
and interpret" the results for clients. The employment counselors also 
can assist in joD seeking, and the agency can furnish training funds for 
a client upon release from the institution. The agency is highly involved 
in job location and placement. The Department of Vocational and Social 
Rehabilitation has counselors who will come to an institution to assist 
clients with program planriing. It is possible to arrange* pre-rele,ase 
interviews to assist in a smooth pattern of training inside and outside 
the institution-. Other agencies that can assist in program planning in- 
clude the Veterans Administration, the State Department of Social Welfare, 
and Servicer to the Visually Impaired, 

r 

Formulating the^management plan for adult career education should 
be accomplished thr^Hgh^a team effort. The team should keep in mind 
that the plan will be used to direct operations in delivering adult ca- 
reer education to the clients a particular corrections "Setting. Such 
a ^an will need to describe in) detail what will be in the program, how 
the program will be delivered, who will be involved, and where the pro- 
gram will take place. 

Methodological planning is needed to produce a plan which can be 
expected to optimize outcomes and achieve the management subgoals and 
performance objectives. This calls for a step-by-step process involving 
specification of parameters (5.1), brainstorming of ideas (5:2), analy- 
sis of constraints and resources (5.3), synthesis of possible plans (5.4), 
evaluation of the alternatives (5.5), and, finally,' selection of a best 
possible plan (5.6). These s'teps in the proce%§^ for formulating a plan 
will be described in the remainder of this chapter. In designing a de- 
livery System model, the design team will carry out each of the above 
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steps. The. final result will be the detailed description of the plan 
for (Jelivering adult career education in the designated setting. This 
plan, in effect, will be a proposal for a selected plan of action ex- 
pected to produce desired results ; 

'* 

In the. delivery aystem^modelt the introcluQtion' to' the subsystem 
FORMULATE ADULT CAREER EDUgATION PLAN (5,0) is aaaompliahed by^ bmefly 



telling wlyk^ is meant by a management plan of adult t^areer education in 
correottmSy telling why this kiyj^i^j)f plan is important or is needed for 
the setting in which the ^ delive^^^ye tern will operate, and listing some 
of the components which are essential ingredients for all situations. 
In the next subsystem (5.1), the^ procedure for specifying parameters' 
will be described. 



^ STATE/ANALYZE PARAMETERS (5.1) 

After the essential elements in adult career edtjie^ion plans have 
been considered, the first thing to do in formulating a'^^specific plan 
is to specify the parameters for the system (5.1). A parameter is a 
requirement, a gi-ven, or limit of a system. Parameters cannot be changed. 
They take on special significance when quantified, that is, assigned a % 
^numerical value or dollar figure. There are^ parameters to every system. 
Every adult career education in Corrections system has the same para- 
meters --^t hat is, the same requirements^ for system operation. . However, 
the amounts for these requiremei)cs differ from system to system. 

The importance of establishing, stating, andoanalyzing operating 
parameters is emphasized by Siivern (1972). It is important to state 
and analyze parameters with care and precision because the parameters 
represent the characteristics without which the 'system could not func- 
tion. The parameters of every adult career education in corrections sys- 
tem are hardware, time, finances, staff, facilities, and clients. An 
example of a listing of parameters is given in Figure 3. ^ ^ 
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Patsgim eter 
Hardware 



Finances 



Deacription 



Quantified 
Parameter 



Staff 



Equipment for use in the system 



Dollar figure for support of the 
system including amount to pay 
for salaries , wages , materials , 
supplies, maintenance, repairs, 
capital outl^ 

Personnel to deliver adult ca- 
reer education, including sal- 
aried and volunteer, ^ull time 
and part time 



5 television mon- 
itors 

$75,000 



Facilities ^ 



Clients 



Space and buildings available 
for adult career education 
purposes < 

The number of ^ individuals to 
be served by the sys'tem 



5 vocational coun- 
selors (volun- 
teer) • 

2 FTE academic 
teacHers 

1 vocational in- 
s.tructor , FTE 

1 five-stor^ frame 
building 



25 clients as- 
signed to How- 
hork Halfway 
House 



Figure 3. Example of reporting parameters. 
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The parameters which are specified in (5.1) determine just. what can 
and cannot be done in implementing the program. This is shown by the 
feedforward from (5.1) to (6.1) where the operating guide is, developed, 
and to (6.2) where management responsibilities are described. 

In the delivery system model, the function STATE/ANALYZE PARAMETEBS 

(5.1) is aaoomptished by a le or lu defining what is meant by parameter, and 
then by listing the purameters for the particular setting and giving the 
quantified value for each. The next step is for "the. design team to brain^ 
storm to get ideas for different ways in which the adult^ career education 
system might be delivered. The brainstorming process is described in 

(5.2) . 

BRAINSTORM IDEAS (5.2l 

After parameters havfs been analyzed, the nfet step is -to brainstorm. 
Brainstorming is a group process involving spontaneous and rapid creative 
thinking and verbalization of ideas about a predetermined td^ic. 
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When brainstorming is taking place/ obstacles whichlmiglft be in the 
way of progress are not considered. Thinking and ideas shoulc^be "far- 
out.*' Dreams ahpuld be encouraged. Ideal situations should b# described. 
When brainstorming is taking place, ideas, solutions, and plans that un- 
der ordinary circumstances would not be discussed or^even considered are 
encouraged^ Brainstorming should result in thinking beyond what is in 
existence at the present time. In brainstorming it is Important to avoid 
a conservative position. All ideas should be verbalized and recorded. 

Brainstorming is important because the process stimulates innovation 
and creativity. Brainstorming will result in a series of plans, some of 
which /will go beyond the present system. At this stage in the process, 
j,mpro//ement is mandator<y-, and, thei^efore, the model designer is at a cru- 
cial/point. Brainstorming should produce ideas that, become the^ b^sis for 
improving the existing system. An example of the kind of far-out think- 
ing which might come from brainstorming is shown in the following illus- 
tration: 

/ If there were^ a primary need for developing civic and social re- 
sponsibility among clients, and no program of recreation existed*, 
it is conceivable that management might have as a subgoal the 
development of a recreation program to develop civic and social 
responsibility of the clients. A brainstorming session, with 
this end in mind, might pro^ce ideas such as (a) take the. cli- 
ents to Yankee Stadium for baseball practice, or (b) have w^eek- 
1^ trips to Disneyland for the clients. 

The question of feasibility is not considered when brainstorming goe^ on. 
The idea is that the brainstorming may produce some clues which, even 
^though not directly applicable, will lead to innovations that can be de- 
veloped.- A recorder should be appointed for the purpose of recording 
all ideas » i ^ 

In the delivery system modal, the - function BRAINSTOBM IDEAS (5.2) 
is accomplished by fvrst telling what is meant by brains torming,^ and then 
descHbing and recording what went on in the session: who participated 
and what were all the ideas proposed in the session.^ The next step will 
he to analyze tke constraints and resources which will impact on the sys- 
tem operation. This is accomplished in (5,3). - 

y^TATE/ ANALYZE CONSTRAINTS AND RESOURCES (5.3) 

After brainstorming for ideas, the next step is to look at reality 
by analyzing constraints and resources in the real world. Constraints 
are recognized as those known restrictions and obstacles which can hinder 
progress in the design, development, operation, or maintenance of a sys- 
tem. Stated simply, a constraint is an obstacle standing in the, way of 
realizing the system mission. Ryan (1973a) states ttiat the definition 
of constraints calls for identification of forces that can act dv^ing 
performance to work against accomplishing t^e mission. It is important 
to realize that these forces affect the way the system c^ or cannot 
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move towSrd system goals. Resources ai^^ those things of value, that is, 
assets' which contribute to the success of the system mission. The prop- 
er blend of resources provides>a means for achieving desired ends. , 

The process of analyzing constraints and resources is important since 
this brings the results of brainstorming back to reality. Brainstorming 
is accomplished without regard to limitations or obstacles which may be 
in the way of planning and i^paplementing .adult career education in correc- 
tions. In order to transform the product of brainstorming into a work- 
able idea, it is important to look at the real world with its constraints 
and resources. The process of analyzing constraints and resources involves 
three steps: analyzing constrain^ (5.3.1), analyzing resources (5.3.2), 
and considering tradeoffs (5.3.3). ^ ^ 

i . ' 

^ In the delivery system model, the introduotion to STATE/ANA- 
LYZE CPtaSTliAINTS AND RESOURCES (5.3) is accomplished by telling what is 
meant by. constraints and resources and the importance of identifying these 
factors for the setting where the delivery system will operate. The next 
step is to analyze the constraints in the particular setting. This is 
done in (3.3.1) , 

STATE/ ANALYZE CONSTRAINTS' (5.3.1) 

Analysis is the process of iJientifying a whole, separating it into 
its component parts, relating the ^arts to each oth^r and to the whole, 
^nd considering the limits so the p^ts do not lose identity. Constraints 
are obstacles which stand in the way of accomplishing the performance »ob- 
jectives of a system.- 

Stating constraints implies a listing of all factors which might 
stand in the way of achieving the system mission. The analysis of con- 
straints is accomplished by first determining all marjor forces which 
might be obstacles or limitations, s*uch as budget or space, and then i- 
dentifying speciffc factors in each category. Specific factors could be 
such tilings as lack of' funds or inadequate space. Thi« means looking 
at the system elements which' were described ifi (2.2) when the real-life 
situation was analyzed. Any one of .these elements might be an obstacle. , 
Every system is constrained by*many factors^ some of whicVv can be nego- 
tiated, and some of which are beyond the control of the manager. This 
function is accomplished by having a group session in which considera- - 
tion is given to the system elements, and consensus is reached as to 
which ones really constitute obstacles. 

In the delivery system model, the function ST ATE /ANALYZE CONSTRAINTS 
(5.2.2) is accomplished by listing all. constraints, and then describing 
how each constraint will affect the system operation. The next step is 
to analyze^ the resources. This is done in C5.3.2). 
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STATE/ ANALYZE RESOURCES (5.3.2) 

^ . 

ResourceB are assets; that is, those factors that contribute to ac- 
complishment of, a predetermined mission. Stating resourceB is' accom- 
plished by considering all factors which positively affect the system 
operation and enffance prqgress. toward the system subgoals. The- analysis 
of resources. includes: (a) the identification of the assets related to 
the system mission, (b) determining the relationships of these assets to 
the system operation and achievement of the mission, ^^nd (c) considering 
each one individually. Ways tO> optimize utilization of resources raust^ 
be *identifi^ since this is considered- the essence of the systems ap- 
proach'/ |To be successful any plan must provide for making the best pos- 
sible use of available resources. 

In order to include the essential ingredients of adult career edu- 
cation as defined in the introduction to (5.0) into the system plan, 
there are certain possible resources which must be analyzied. These in- 
clude local" school Mistriclf^, colleges and^ universities, state and na- 
tional career education resource agencies, the U.S. Department of Labor, 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, business and indii^try organizations 
and establishments, labor unions, and civic orrganizations . The kind 
and exti^nt of assistance that each of the above might provide should be 
described. The information from this analysis will be taken into ac- 
count together with the analysis of constraints, so that possible trade- 
offs might be developed In carrying out this function of analyzing re- 
sources, the design tear^j^ should collectively consider all factors which 
might /contribute to achieving the system mission. 
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In the delivery system models the fimotion STATE/ANALYZE EESOVECES 
(5^2.2)'' is accomplished by giving the meaning of resources and following 
this by listing and describing the resources and telling how each can af- 
fect the operation of the system. The next step is to develop tradeoffs 
between resources and constraints and this will be done in (5.2,3), 

CONSIDER TRADEOFFS (5.3.3) 

A tradeoff can he defined as that process through which constraints 
and assets are balanced against each other. 

4 

Constraints and resources canno^ be inspected, conceptualized, or 
manipulated in a vacuum. It is extremely important to cqnsider constraints 
and resources in relation to the immediate situation. The idea is to 
eliminate the constraint or to provide an adjustment in the system to 
nullify its position ^s a bar to the successful accomplishement of the <i 
goals. It is possible that factors originally identified as constraints 
might be cortve^ted into resources and send the system o^^^on the road to 
success. Fot example, if it took 500 assorted huts and botts to builcj a 
dump truck, and there were only 300 available, , the lack of ♦nuts and bolts 
would constitute a constraint. Upon e»aminatioi?i of resources and con- 
straints, it might be decided that there is a favorable balance of cash 
on hand and so more nuts and bolts might be purchased directly. On the 
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Other hand, if cash were not available, it might be' possible^ to put up 
part pf the existing inventory of nuts and bolts as security to ob'tain 
a loan ^hich woald purchase enough equipment to complete the truck. 
Another apptoach would be to change the plan sot^the truck would require 
less in the way of needed equipment. 

In the process of considering tradeoffs, the conclusion may be 
reached that 'adjustments must be made in the system subgoals or perform- 
ance objectives. The main thing is that tradeoffs should be made^ inso- 
far as possible, in' order to make the best use of resources so that re- 
sults will\be optimized. It may be necessary to feedback developing in-- 
formation fn considering tradeoffs, and ultimately to make changes in 
the analysis of constraints and resources. This is shown by the feed- 
back.'^lgnal path in the flowchart, model. In -carryijag out this function 
the design team must talk over all possible ways in which tradeoffs might 
be made. 

In the delivery system models the function CONSIDER TRADEOFFS (S.3.31 
isiaooomplished by defining tradeoff, describing the process, and giving 
th^\results df making tradeoffs in the particular delivery system. The 
nexv^tep will be to synthesize possible plans for accomplishing the man- 
agement subgoals (5.4). 

p 

.SYNTHESIZE POSSIBLE PLANS <5.4) 

Synthesis is a process of identifying^ parts , relating parts to each 
other, and combining them to create entirely new wholes which will ac- 
complish a predetermined mission. A management plan is a description 
of the operation to be carried out to Accomplish the subgoals of the sys- 
tem. ' ' * 

During synthesis existing elements are combined with other elements 
to create plans. In arriving at the best possible plan for accomplis^^ing 
a statfed mission it is important to consider as many alternatives as pos- 
sible. At least two possible' plans must be synthesized and each of these 
must be different from the existing (g^peraticn. With two plans developed 
the design team is given the chance to combine parts from each of the two 
plans to create a new, or third plan. 

In synthesizing the plans for delivering adult career education to 
a given corrections setting, the design team should look at the ways 
which basic elements of adult career education, as described in the in-- 
troduction to (5.0), can be incorporated in^o a single unified operating 
plan. This means considering different ways to combine opportunities 
for providing career awareness, career exploration, skill development, 
placement, and follow-up, 

r ■ 

The identification of alternat ive solutions to solve a problem or 
reach an objective is of.tert given too little consideration. Obviously 
the more carefully the alternatives or options are chosen, .the greater 
the likelihood for the achievement of desired results. The results can 
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never be better than the best options. There are ti^nes when" alternatives 
or optiodB which are listed are, ^n fact, not alternatives at. all when 
consiciering solutions. For ^araple, if a stud/ent is not progressing sa- 
tisfactorily one might suggest assigning him to a series, of learning 
packages. This would be an option only as long as the needed learning 
packages were available. 

- Consultation is sometimes very appropriate when considering options. 
Quite often another person can think of options which may give ap entire- 
ly new or better poterttlal result. At other times eonsulfattpn "may iden- 
tify potential dangers or negative results in options previously suggest- 
ed. The steeking and bringing together of as much information as possible 
is important in-.arriving at the best possible approach on the one hand, 
and 'the. avoidance of Unnecessary repercussions or future problems On the 
other. ^ 

V 

There should be alternate plans for getting corrections and the com- 
•munity working together to deliver adult career education to the clients 
of the particular setting. This may, for example, involve having a twd- 
track system with part of the clients assigned , to ongoing progrartls *in 
the community, and part of tlie clients participating in an Institutional 
program. The plans could differ in terras of the structural 9rganLzatlon , 
or perhaps, in the ways by which responsibility, reinforcement; and rel- 
evance were provided for. the clients. 

This function is a critical one in designing the delivery system 
model. It is in this function that the design for the system actually 
is conceivefd. The ultimate design will be pnly as good as the plans 
-which are drafted* in the process of synthesizing possible plans. In 
car^rying out this* function, the design team n%eds to look at^ the resources 
and constraints, consider possible tradeoffs Which might be made, and ^ 
finally, to think o£ the ideas which were generated during brainstorming. ^ 
Many of the se- ideas , although not practical for Implementation directly, 
might give clues for new ways to approach the situation- It is extreme- 
ly important for the design team to Incorporate the essential Ingredients 
for adult, career education into each possible plan. 

In the delivery system rhdel, the function SYNTHESIZE POSSIBLE PLANS 
(5,4) is accomplished by telling what it means to synthesize planSj and 
then to describe^ in detail^ at least two alternative plans — both of which 
must incorporate essential ingredient^ of adult career education — for ^ 
achieving the management subgoals and performance objectives defined in 
(4.2). The next step is to ebaluqte the management plans and this will' 
. he done in (5.5). 

/ ' EVALUATE MANAGEMENT PLANS (5.5) 

The process of evaluation is one of modeling and simulation. Ryan 
(1973a) defined a model as a copy of something which differs from' the 
real thing in size or form, but maintains all the elements and relation- 
ships between and among the elements. Ryan (1973a) described the modeling 
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process as a process of producing highly simplified, but controllable 
versions of real-life situations, actions, or objects. Silvern* (1965, 
1969) refers to the process of simulation as the technique of solving 
problems by running real-life data through a generalized model. 

Evaltfating^ the managemeipt plans' is accomplished by simulating 
the alternative plans to see what difference there might be in the con- 
s^uences. The evaluation is completed by rating the possible plans 
(5.5.1), and then putting them in rank order (5.5.2). Evaluation of the 
management plans is ifiiportaht since it is in this important step that 
one of the main advantages of systems approach is realized; th^at is, the 
opportunity to optimize outcomes by making the best possible use of re- 
sources. Only by comparing alternatives for Accomplishing a stated ob-*^ 
jective is it possible to determine relative merits' and establish *^cost- 
^benefit basis for* deciding on a particular approach* 

In the delivery system models the evaluation of management plans is 
described^ and the importance of rmking ,this evaluation is given. This 
will he followed by actually rating the plans (5,5,1) and then putting 
the plans in rkxnk order (5.5,2), , 



RATE POSSIBLE PL^S (5.5.1) 

t 

Rating possible plans is' defined as the process of establishing a 
value for each plan by quantitatively assessing the costs and benefits 
attached to the plan. Each plan is considered in teirms of the cost- 
benefit ratio, the adequacy of the plan in terms of adult career educa- * 
tion elements, and the soundness of the design. # 

This rating process is important since it is through the ratings 
,that some objective basis is established for the decisions of mana^ment 
to implement^a particular plan. The rating subsequently cafn be helpful 
in answering such questions as: "Why was this approach taken?" "Was 
this program actually worth the investment?^* 

The procedure for making the rating can be a simple checklist on 
/which the plans are identified on one dimension, such as at the top of 
the chart, and *J:he rating criteria' are listed on the side. Ratings can 
be simply. (+) br (-), or can be made on a scale, such as 0 to 5, It is 
a good idea to either carry out the rating as a team, effort, getting a 
consensus on each of the cri^teria, or having each team member make a rat- . 
ing and then computing the X ratings for the listed criteria. An exam- 
ple of a simple rating ^form for use in evaluating alternative plans is 
given in Figur^4. 
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Rating Criteria 
0 = low 5 high 



. Cost- bene fit ratio 
a. Extent to which 

objectives a- 
y^chieved 
Md,^ Cost of operation 

Subt otal 

, Adult career educa- 
tion adequacy^ 
a. Home, family," com- 
munity, correc- 
tions involved 
Career implicay 
fions incorpora- 
ted in all patts' 
of correctional 
sys tem 
-c . Edu5>'ation and 
non-education 
j>erso^nel in; 
volved 
d^ Vocational skill 
training for oc- 
cupations in free 
world provided 
e. Private and public 
empl oyers and la- 
bor organizations 
participate 

f 

Subtotal 

Soundness of design 

a. Objectives can 
be achieved 

b. . Primary needs 

wil 1 be *met 

c. There is flexi- 
bility 

d The plan has 

simpl icity •^'^ 

e. The fime in- 
volved is 
within reason 

^ Subtotal 

TOTAL 

yT Asr^rage 



5.1.1) , 



Item 
Rating 



5 

4 
2 



Criterion 



20 



17 
43 

3.58 



Plans 
(5.5.1.2) 



Item 
Rating 



2 
2 
3^ 
3 



Criterion 



13 



1^2 
29' 
2.41 



(5.5.1.3) 



I tiem 
Rating 



Criterion 



4 

3 



4 
4 
4 
5 



21 



22 
50 
4. 16 



P'igure 4. Example of ratings for alternative plans 
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^T-hese. criteria are basecl on the essential components of career edu- 
cation stated hvy the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ' 
(Career Education: A Handbook for Implementation) . 108 



In the example given in Figure 4, it <;an be seen that when the av- 
erages are computed for the. three possible plans, the f irst^ plan has a 
rating of 3.58, cqmpared to 2.41 and 4.16 for the second and third plans 
respectively^ ' ^ . " 

In tl^ delivery system model, the function RATE POSSIBLE PLAN^ (5.5.1) 
is accomplished by telling what is meant by ratings and" giving the scale 
that will be^us^d. pThen, a rating form should be presented similar to 
the one given in Figure 4, The design team may find it desirable to in- 
clude additional criteria in terms of the unique situation in the parti- 
cular setting where the system will operate. The next step is to rank 
order the planq. This will be done in J5.5.2J , ' ' 

RANK ORDER PLANS (5.5.2) « , ' 

Rank ordering is the process of listing the plans acc9rding to rela- 
tive ratings, from lowest to highest. 

Rank ordering is important as this presents the results of the com- 
parison of the alternative plans in a simple and easily understandable 
form. It is a good idea to hav^this rank ordering on file as it may 
be, at a future time, that questions xirould be raised as to why a plan 
was not selet:ted for implementation. The rank ordering is particularly 
important to decision-makers who are concerned with legislative, fund- 
ing, or policy-making bodies. , ' ^- - 

Using the example of rati^^ for the^ three alternative plans given 
in Figure 4, the following fis^^ig would be the rank ordering of these 
. plans : -\ > ■ • 

^'Plan 5.5^1.3 . ' . 

Plan 5.5.1.1 ' y 

Plan 5.5.1.2 

The Rlan at the^ top of the list would be the most favored plan. A 
descriptor for each plan should be given to facilitate identification. 

' ^ In^the delivery sysi^ modet^ the function RAM ORDER PLANS (5.5.2) 
is accomplished by defining the rank ordering process and ^then listing 
in rank order ^ by point \nmeric code and descriptor^ the alternative plans. 
The next s^tep is to select and justify the selection of the plan (5.6) 
which is considered the best possible one, for optimizing outcomes by making 
the best possible use of available resources to accomplish the perform- 
ance objectives given in (4.2), This is done in (5^6). 

) ■ 

^ SELECT BEST POSSIBLE PLAN (5.6) 



After jjthe plans are rank-ordered (5.5.2), the next step is to select 
the best possible plan (5ja^ Usually the best plan is the one that heads 
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up the list of rank-ordered plans. Selecting the best possible plan is 
the process of deciding on^t;he operations that ^re to be» carried out in 

• a logically organized aijd systematic way to achieve the • performance ob- 
jectives defined, in (4.2). The plan that is selected must be justified. 

It is ^important to select the plan and to justify the selection. 
■ This step actually is the, final step in constituting the design for the c 
delivery .system. The selection of tfie best possible plan ''does not neces 
sarily mean the decision-maker will be hap^y with the solution. Of the 

• various alte^rnative solutions which are available there may be nona which 
is completely satisfactory" (Sybouts, 19737>p. 246). Hpwever, the -best ^ 
possible solution should be one which will equip the clients for person- 
ally Satisfying, socially productive roles. Hinders (1975) has expressed 

-x-cJffat is needed in the way of adult career education in his identification 
of the things the releasee needs **to 'jnake it* once released: (1) a self- 
concept strong enough to exist in a square world, (2) an employment skill 
good enough to keep a job, and (3) a socia]. competence flexible enough "to 
give him the freedom to be a person rather than -a human machine" (p. 377). 

The selection of the plan is the best possible solution to meet the 
adult career education needs of the clients in the particular setting, 
and to make achievement of the five goals of adult career education a- 
reality must be one that ' incorporates the basic elements of adult^care^r 
education into a urfifieS 'whole . Hinders (1975) identifies seven elements 
which should be included in any plan which is selected: 

1. coiinseling to map out appropriate prescriptions for each indi- 
vidual 

2. guidance for each client through his or her prescribed program 

' '3. utilizing* hardware, software, and facilities to enchance indi- 
vidual development ' , ^ 

4. providing individual and small group instruction 

5. training for worthy use of recreation^^Rd^* leisure time 

6. ^ developing social skills, citizenship responsibilities, aca- 
demic, and vocational skills _ ^ 

7. following each one through to employment and adjustment in the 
community. 

An example of a plan which implements these seven requirements is 
given by Hind^&rs (1975): ' ^ ' 

The South Dakota State Penitentiary has initiated a . . . 
program called VASTRE (Vocational, Academic, Social, Training, 
Release, and Employment) . . . & Initially, the inmate must 
identify in writing the goals that he has for ••self -rehabili- 
tation** during his sentence and the methods he wants to use 
to reach these goals. He is assisted by a counselor who also 
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^-h^ps to insure steady movement 'toward these goals. 

The emphasis is on a "team** approach. The inmate and his 
counselor form a partnership. But the idea of a "team" has a 
larger kcope in that it is mandatory for. all staff members to 
form a cohesive unit to give massive support to all inmates in- 
volved in VASTRE.. With combined efforts, heljiing relations^ , . 
should dominate the thinking of all personnel throughout- the 
program. 

Each . . . new inmate is given a . . . battery of tests 
when he enters the institution. Within his first few days at 
the prison, he is interviewed by a counselor of the VASTRE 
program. ... He is "(given) a personal goal sheet with the 
suggestion that it t^e completea and returned in a few days ' 
. time./ ^ 

Once the goal sh^et is completed, the counseT.or and the 
.offender plan out a -tentative program of accomplishments, 
keeping in mind his first possible parole date. A five-member 
committee, representing the areas of treatment , security, and 
parole, reviews the. program agreement. Past records, stated 
goals, and future potential are all considered before a parti- 
cular program is approved. The offender, his counselor, and 
a member of the VASTRE committee then officially sign the 
agreement. The inmate agrees that he will carry through 
with the program as identified on^the contract goal sheet 
in order to facilitate his release at the earliest time pos- 
sible. The institution agrees to help him reach his goals 
and to supply the parolfe board with monthly, written reports 
of positive progress. . . . 

The total VASTRE process, which begins with personal 
goals . . . and extends through the cooperative efforts of the 
State Employment Office (in general- aptitude testing and job 
placement) directs the offender toward a career field that 
has a future on the "bricks". The staff counselor . . . acts 
as a catalyst to promote ongoing cooperation towards this end. 
^>p. 381-382) 

,yln the delivery system models the function SELECT BEST POSSIBLE FLAN 
(5.6) is accomplished by presenting the complete proposal- for the operat- 
ing plan to achieve the performance objectives given in (4»2). In con- 
sidering the alternative plans (5.4) and evaluating these plans (5.5)^ 
it is possible to present ^the plans in briefs outline form, However in 
the selection of the plan^.a detailed operating plan must be given. This^ 
really constitutes the design' for the delivery system. ^When the plan is 
put into operation^ it will be to this subsystem (5i<6) that the operators 
will refer to find out who does what at what time and'' tender what condi- 
tionSn 
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Conclusion 

In this subsystem, FORMULATE ADULT CAREER EDUCATION PLAN (5.0) ^ the 
synthesis pf a design for a delivery system is accomplished. The activi- 
ties which the design team carried oulf in establishing a conceptual frame- 
work (1.0),* in analyzing the real-life situation (2.0), in assessing needs 
(3.0), and in setting up managjement subgoals and performance objectives 
(4.0) were preliminary and prerequisite to the development of the design 
for a delivery system to be implemented in a designated corrections set- . 
ting. This design i-s described in detail in (5.6). Management, should 
have an input at this point. Here decisions are made which affect both 
immedigt^ and distant operations. 

Wirh the design in hand for the operation of the delivery system, 
the next step will be implementation. In the delivery system model, > 
guidelines, for implementation ' are giver\ in (6.0), and the procedures to 
be followed In evaluating the system are described in (7.0). The evalu- 
ation subsystem calls for an evaluation report (7.4.2) which will portray 
whether the plan selected was a viable one; that ■ is , one which was able 
to accomplish the stated performance objectives. 
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Introduction 

No matter how attractive as a concept, career education can e- 
.merge oKly from concrete efforts at implementation which must 
occur at two levels: (1) policy level at which legislators, 
perhaps influenced by public opinion, opt for a career educa- 
tion emphasis, and (2) the instructidnal level at which teach- 
ers and counselors must develop or be provided with instruc- 
tional activities. Maryland State Board of Education 

M 

The delivery of adult career education in corrections takes place 
through' three major stages:' planning, implementation, and evaluation. 
Systematic planning is essential if adult career education is going to 
be effective. The planning function involves five delated steps. It is 
important to start with a conceptual framework in mind. This framework 
not onl^ establishes a frame of reference, it also serves to establish 
a working philosophy .which will give direction to the kind of plan that 
is developed and the way the plan, is put into action. The conceptual 
framework which was established in (1.0) in the delivery system model 
represents the first preliminary step in the planning process. 

The second step is a careful consideration of the real-life situa- 
tion. * This analysis of the real-life environment is accomplished in 
(2.0) of the delivery system model. Once the second step is accomplished, 
a needs assessment, the third step in the planning process, can be achieved. 
This is done in (^.0) in the model. 

The plan that is developed must serve some purpose. By comparing the 
ideal, as developed in the conceptual framework (1.0), with the situation 
as it really is (2.0), primary and secondary needs can be assessed. This 
needs assessment, accomplished in (3.0), provides the information needed 
to determine the purpose which will be served by the delivery system. 
The primary or client needs establish the reason for the system* s exist- 
ence. Secondary needs provide an indication *of weaknesses in the exist- 
ing operation and may suggest changes which could be made to improve the 
system ^^nd more effectively meet client neeSs . 

Once client needs have been assessed, it is possible to specify the 
management subgoals and performance objectives (4.2), which is the fourth 
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step in the planning function. Then, knowing what .is to be accomplished,' 
the fifth and final step in tl>e planning process can be carried out. This 
is the actual formulation of a plan. This is developed in (5.0) and is 
the design for the system. The best plan in the world, however, will be 
of no avail if it is not put into operation. This is the second major 
stage in delivering adult career education in corrections--implemfentation 
of the plan (6.0). The final stage will be^the evaluation of the plan 
and its operation. This is done in (7.0). 

In the implementation subsystem (6.0), the guidelines for putting 
the plan into operation are given. Implementat^ion means to initiate 
and maintain; that is, to put into action. Implementation is not a point 
in time, but an ongoing process. In the delivery system model this sub- 
system presents a description of the operations which must be carried out 
at management and program levels to put the plan into action, and, there- 
by, ^to accomplish the subgoals and performance objectives defined in '(^'2) 
In tVie final analysis it will be the implementation of the plan .that will 
result in accompli ishment of the mission of the system. 

The importance of the implementation function cannot be overempha- 
sized. The best plan in the world or the most careful planning will be a 
wasted effort unless action takes place and the plan gets off the shelf 
and into operation. This is what happens in (6.0) when management and 
program resources are brought together and the plan which was formulated 
in (5.0) is operationalized . 

a 

Implementation of the adult career education plan is an exciting 
step since it is this element in the system that converts ideas into 
practice. In the review of the social functions of corrections (1.1.1), 
if^^was emphasized that there is a critical need for some kind of system- 
atic plan, of experiences to help corrections clients achieve self-identi- 
ty and realize healthy career development. In order for the ultimate 
mission of corrections to be accomplished--the protection of society from 
crime--this kind of client rebabilitation' is essential. The limiting 
factors which mitigate against the development of self-fulfillment for 
individuals who are in^ corrections setting have been recognized (1.1.2), 
and, in fact, have been pointed out as constituting the real basis for 
justifying the design and implementation of delivery systems of adult 
career education in corrections settings (1.1.3). It i^s against this 
background that an effort ha? been made to delineate the desired end 
products which corrections should be turning out--if the protection of 
society is to be accomplished and at the same time the well-being of cli- 
ents is to be achieved. .4 

The description of what corrections should be doing to rehabilitate 
clients is pointed out in (1.2), where a prescription is given for the 
kind of ideal progtams of adult career education which would prepare cli- 
ents for personally satisfying and socially productive roles, equip them 
with the capabilities for progressing, on career ladders, and implement 
values of work and leisure in meaningful" ways consis-tent- with their life 
styles. The idealized program described in (1.2) calls for a totally 
coordinated system that cuts across all institutional departments and 
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divisions as well* as involving outside agencies and organizations. 

This ideal for a totally integrated' and articulated operation which 
is proposed in (1.2) becomes reality as the implementation guidelines 
which are given 'in (6.0) are put into operation and the total resources 
of the system ^re directed to m^et client needs. In making a systematic 
approach to deliver adult career education to corrections clients, the 
ideal of having a totally coordinated operation involving both corrections 
and community must be taken into account. This is shown in the flowchart 
model by the feedforward from (1-.2) to (6.0). In addition, every deliv- 
ery system must operate to accomplish performance objectives. This re- 
lationship is shown in the flowchart -model by the feedforward from (4.2) 
to (6.0) . V 

Implementation, then, calls for operations to be carried out at both 
.management and program levels. In (6.0) guidelines are given for the way 
these two funotions are to be carried out. The imp 1 erne ntafijpn activities 
which are the responsibility of management are described in (6.1), the 
implementation activities which are to be carried out by program person- 
nel are described in (6. If, and, finally, the activities required to in- 
stall and maintain the system are given in (6.3). 

In the delivery system models /the inti^duction to the function IM- 
PLEMENT ADULT CAEEEB EDUCATION PLANk(6.0) is accomplished by telling 
what is meant by implementation and establishing the importance of this 
function for the particular setting where the 'system is to be installed. 
The next step is to simultaneously implement the management and program 
personnel functions^ (6 . 1) and (6.2) respectively. The management func- 
tion will be described first in {6,1). - ^ ^ 

IMPLEMENT MANAGEMENT FUNCTION (6.1) 

After the adult career education plan has been formulated in (5.0) 
.and the' best possible plan has been decided upon in (5.6), the next step- , 
is to begin the implementation" stage . This is aticomplished by simultane - 
ous activities carried out by management (6.1) and program personnel 
7672). 

Implementing the management function means carrying out the activi- 
ties of the system organization and administration. Organization refers 
to establishing a structure through which adult career education will be 
delivered. Administration involves coordinating, directing, controlling,'^ 
budgeting, and supervising activities. 

Implementing the management function is a vitally important function 
in program implementation: 

, Without a wise and dedicated administration, the Career Educa- 
tion program will be a ship without a captain . . . smashed up 
on the crags of budgets and economics, stranded in the shallows 
of public ignorance or swallowed up into the depths of self in- 
terest. (Valler, 1972, p. 43^) 
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The decisions made by administration in regard to coimnunity liaison, 
maintaining a favorable climate for program operation, staffing, and al- 
location and expenditures of funds are vitally important to the success 
of th€i system. There mus-t be continuous involvement and support from 
management for the adult career eduQatioo delivery system if it is to 
realize its potential and if the program is'^to produce desired client 
outcomes. There must be constant interaction between management and 
program personnel. This is shgwn in the flowchart model by the mutually 
reciprocal signal paths between (6.1) "and (6.2). 

In the delivery system models the introduction' to the function IM- 
PLEMENT' MANAGEMENT FUNCTION (6.1) is accomplished' be defining what- i^ 
meant by this activity, and then establishing th^ importance of the man^ , 
agement function where the system will be operating. Following this th^re 
will be giB^lines given for carrying out the management activities: ' - 
liaison witK cormunity (6.1.1), maintaining a climate for growth (6.1.2), 
staffing (6.1.3), allocating ccnd expending funds (6.1.4), and other man- \ 
agement activities deemed essential for the implementation of the plan [ 
in the designated setting. The next st&p, then^ will be to describe 
what management must do to establish l^ison urith the community (6.1.1). 



CONDUCT tiAISON WITH COMMUNITY (6-1.1) 

Conducting liaison with the community refers to the activities that 
are carried out to insure a working relationship between corrections and 
the community at large. This involves exploring all possible avenues to 
get support and participation from the community. "It includes efforts to 
obtain legal authority for carrying out the program, efforts -to identify 
various locales where the adult career education experiences might be pro- 
vided, and public relations activities. 

The liaison with the community is a very important function for man- 
agement. The very nature of adult career education implies active involve- 
ment of the community in the delivery of the program. The U.S. Office of 
Education identified five components of career education , three of which 
involved community participation: (a) interrelationships among hohie, 
family, community, and occupational society, (b) active involvement, co- 
operation, and participation of school and Aonschool personnel, and (c) 
cooperation and positive involvement of private and .public employers and 
labor organizations (U.S. Department of Health , ^Education, and Welfare, 
1972). . . , , . 



The ro-fe^of community groups is an important one: 

I am convinced that no worthwhile career education in cor- 
rections will work unless it involved" 'the active participation 
of organized labor. . . . 

If career education is to work in correctional programs, 
then labor must be deeply involved, and it must be involved 
from the outset. Where.^this has been done, and it has bjeen 
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done in a wide range of communities, some^ exciting things have * ^ 

resulted, (Session^, 1972, pp. 29-30) 

A foundation stone on which ^he (career education) concept is 
built — is that career education must bring the community -and 
all its resources into the schools, and that the schools must 
go out into the community. . . . This is rib mean task for 
, public' sthool educators. It is even mdre formidable for cor- 
rectional educators. (Burt, 1972, p. 46) 

The reason that correct iotrs and the cbmmuriity must work together is 
basic. It goes without saying that no institution can provide sufficient 
opportunities for clients to become acquainted with the wide variety of 
job*' and career possibilities in the community--a8 w^ll as the community 
itself. Burt (1972) emphasizes the key role to be played by the commu- 
nity: • ^ ' 

If ^career education Ijs to achieve its mission, it must utilize 
the resources of the 'community--its people, its institutions, 
its businesses, industries, government, l,abor and professional 
employers,--as an integral part of its practicum. (p. ,46) 

Liaison with the community involves the extremely important task of 
working with and getting the support of the power structure of adult ca- 
reer education, Sybouts (1975) observed that it is important for the 
manager to understand and to be able to move with the flow of the current 
created' by the power structure. Warren (1975) emphasized this aspect of 
implementation in observing that it is not enough. to deal only with the 
variables immediately amenable to control by the corrections administra- 
tor; it is equally if not more important to work with the multitude o5 
voluntary organizations, educationaF^institutions , and members, at vari- 
ous levels of the power structure. Adult career education carinot occur 
in a vacuum. It must occur in the community, the correcfiions/ community , 
The task of management is to work with the Community so that locales can 
be provided where the program can take place, 

One of the first steps in implementing the adult career education 
plan that is directly related to community reflations is setting up an 
administrative structure. ' Nielsen (1975b) recommends appointing a direc- 
• tor of corrections-community i:eiations and establishing a general advis- 
ory committee. Williams (1^75) suggests using an implementation team. 
Whatever form the administrative structure takes ^ it is advisable to 
have a director of corrections-'community relations. The director should 
be responsible for planning, developing, and supervising the entire adult 
career education corrections-community relations program. The director 
has a big job to do and must be able to administer the program as he plays' 
a key role in making the program a success. Reed (1975) lists nine man- 
agement strategies -which could contribute to the success of the program 
otf which the. direc^r should be aware. These strategies, reported ori- 
ginally by Nelson and Lovell (1969) in the Report to the Joint Commission- 
on Correctional Manpower and Training, are: 
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1. Compromise: Adjustment and concession among the parties in- 
volved. * > ^ ^ 

t ' . 2. Involvement -Commitment : Gaining 'the participation and coopera- 
tion of the parties involved and thus securing their commitmeiit to the* 
solution. 

3. Direct authority: Using the rewards and penalties attached to 
a formal position and rank in the organization, 

4. Dilemma Management: Using the increased "attention generated , by 
a problem or crisis as a means of bringing about a desirable solution, 

5. Expertise: Introducing new information or calling upon persons ^ 
with specialized knowledge or skills, 

. ' 6. Integration: Using a new\pproach which recognizes the compet- 
ing interests involved and seeks to avoid, diminishing any legitimate ones, 

7. Manipulation: Not- fully revealing ill the purposes sought while 
skillfully influencing others to 'achi'eve the desired goal^ 

8. Invoking Standards and Norms: Calling upon' widely accepted s-tan- 
dards and beliefs to bring about the'^desired result, 

9. Delay: Delaying action until a more opportune time or until a 
natural solution emerges. . • ^ 

In torn, the gen^rajgr^dvisory committee should provide advice and 
make recommendations a^ffectlng the planning of the total adult career 
education system, including the components that will function within the 

, institution and the parts of the program that will be taking place in 
the community. The committee should be concerned with a broad arrange- 
ment of adult career education needs and opportunities in the community. 
They , should have responsibility for helping the corrections administra- 
^tors provide corrections -community relationships to coordinate corrections ^ 
programs with outside education and training programs provided by employ- 
ers, organized labor, business and industry groups, public agencies, and 
private and public schools . . In generating support, the advisory council 

' will have a selling job--to sell the idea of adult career education for 
corrections clieqts to top business, industry, and community leaders. 

Therefore, in conducti-ng liaison with the community, management has 
three major tasks which need to be carried out. Management must conduct 
public relations (6.1.1.3), while simultaneously investigating various 
locales (6.1.1.2) and" obtaining enabling legislation (6,1.1,1) for the 
adult career education plan. Each task will be described in more detail 
^ in the section indicated in parentheses. 

In the delivery system models . the introduction the function CON- 
' DUCT LIAISON WITH COMMUNITY (6.1.1) is aooomplished by describing the im^ 
poi^tance of this function as jar as the implementation of the plan for 
adult cax'eer education in the designated setting is concery^d. This should 
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he followed by ^telling what kind ^^f^no^men^ struottcpe will be set up^ 
The kinds of positions, aommittees, teams, or other administr^tj^e^groyppQ 
required to maintain liaison with the aorrmmity should be desz^ndted. 
The next step to be described is Betting guidelines for management to use 
in obtaining enabling legislation (6.1*1,1). | 



OBTAIN ENABLING LEGISLATION (6 . 1 . 1 . 'l>. Enabling legislati)on is de- 
fined as legal authorization for carrying out t^gi activities necessary 
to implement the adult career education plan in a design&ted. correct ionn 
al setting.' * ^^.^^^^ ' ' ■ \ 



Enabling legislation is important since without new or-'already avail- 
able legarL authorization, no plan for adult career education can be fol-: 
lowed to its completion in a correctional setting. Without' enabling- 
legislation the plans which were formulated in (5.0) are merely academic. 
Sybouts (1975) points out that public support and acceptance need to be 
present to secure enabling legislation. It behooves the manager to iden- 
tify legislative support for adult career education and to lobby in order 
to dreate an interest in the program. Within the legislative process, 
enabling legislation can be achieved at local, state, and federal levels. 
The strategies for obtaining support for adult career education in correc-\ 
tions involve the same steps at each level (Sybouts, 1975). 

Once enabling legislation has been established, the next step is the 
making of policies. 

Policies should be broad in pcope, consistent with the enabling 
legislation, applicable under as many as possible of the fore- 
seeable conditions, and yet definitive enough to be clearly 
understood. . . . Policies should not ... be regulatory in ^ 
an iramediare sense, be made to cover a specific or single sit- 
uation, deal with specific operational routine . (Sybouts, 
1975, pp. 289-290) 

This function of obtaining enabling legis^ation>a an ongoing acti- 
vity. Management must continue to be alert to leg^^ation which has a 
bearing on the adult career educatiori plan in th^ designated correctional 
setting. Management also must actively solicit support and must work 
for the development of policy which makes implementation possible. 

In the delivery system model, the function OBTAIN ENABLING LEGISLA-^ 
TION (6.1.1.1) is accomplished by citing^ existing legislation and poid-cies 
which relate to the implementation of the adult career education plan in 
the designated setting. Guidelines should also be given to direct man- 
agement efforts in seeking needed legislation or in getting poUc^es ea- 
tablished. The next step to be describe^ is the management function whvch 
is concerned with arranging for the places where the adult career educa- 
tion experiences will be provided. This is called vnvestvgatvnjg locales 
and is described in (6.1.1.2), 
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INUKSTI(;ATK LOCALKS (6.1.1.2). a locale is delinecl as any physical 
space in v;!ucli an adult career educationin corrections plan can bv im- 
plementi'd. Investigating locales means deciding what space and which 
places will be used. This include^ii looking at existing lacilities to 
see what is available as well as what must, be constructed or remodeled, 
ft involves finding out nF>out possibilities of renting or leasing lacili- 
ties. 

In almost all cases there will be two major locales involved in the 
delivery of adult career educatiori in corrections: the institution where 
the clients are housed, and the community. The only time when this would 
not be true would be in the situation vihere clients vJere on lurlough or 
released to live in the community, such as clients on parole. In tliis 
situation, the community would constitute the sole locale.. 

Within^these two major locales, the manager has the task ot investi- 
gating available facilities. These include the living units, vocationVil • 
sliops , classrooms, industrial shops, learning centers, ha 1 tv^ay ^houses , 
portable trailers, counseling areas, ciymmunity colleges, public schools, 
adult education facilities, and business and industry locations. Whether 
the facit#rtt»s are part of an institution or are located in the community, 
they play an important part in puttfng the plan into action. Ryan (197^ 
stated: . 

Fac i 1 it i c*s can hinder any ^^'^ject in career development. Many* 
^ducat iona 1 institut iohs'?';iTc' hous ed i,n facilities geared pr i - 
marily to a [lon-ind ividua 1 ized education. This works against 
incorporat inv^ innovations such as modular walls, multimedia 
rooms, lear/er respon'fte systems and learning resource centers. 
The heatii^g, lighting and sound control must stimulate and 
create eliective environments for career development. It 
takes a great deal of ingenuity and commitment on the part of 
the designer to devise a system which will be effective in 
face of facilities cons t ra^jit s . The tradition of education 
tends t c) see FTirilities onfy in terms of school buildings. 
Career development must go beyond the walls of school build- 
ings into the community and into the facilities wher(^ wc>rk 
and leisure functions' are implemented. This will take a new 
approacli and a new commitment from business, industry, labor 
and the community, (p. 34) 

^ The institutional' facilities to support the adult career education 
pr(>gram should be such that they will contribute to develo'pment of deci- 
sion-making skills, employability skills, social and civic skills, work 
attitudes and values, and se 1 f - f u 1 f i 1 Ime nt . The facilities also should 
make it possible to develop career awareness, provide opportunities for 
career exploration, support skill development, support placement, and 
contribute to follow-up of the released client. Hinders (1975) discusses 
different elements that should be included in the facilities in which an 
adult career education program is offered: 

There needs t o be an ^'academic" area that serves as the 
learning resource area. This facility may handle a varying 
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number of learners f gr ptogrammed instruction as well as hav- 
ing available . . . sp^ace for group discus sion s . V/hen plan- 
ning for this area such things as physical climate, lighting, 
acoustics, color, and ^storai^e ^f materials need to be consid- 
ered. Counseling rooms shoii-^d be a p^rt of the . . . com- 

. « plex. . . . 

* IT^ . \^ 

Vocational areas will have room for proper equipment re- , 
fleeting shop conditions on the outside. The vocational^ ahops 
gain from being in the same general area as the academic Class- 
rooms, the resource center, and t\^e counseling rooms. ... 
It is desirable ... to have space available to* the vocatior#l 
instructors for group activities . y . such as film showing, 
demonstrations, and textbook work relating to the job training. 
With the availability of a learning Resource center, it is not 
^ necessary t^-43^^d4e general upgrading of b^sic skijls in the 
shop area. ... ^ 

A total career education facility Wpuld inclu^^a complex 
of facilities that meet the varied deficiencies of the learn- 
ers. . . . The complex may be several bui^ldings ... or it 
ma<^ be' a few rooms of one building. It should entail an aca- 
^ demic skill area for basic education, a counseling and test- 
/ ing center for planning and guidance, a library, group dis- 

' cussicJn rooms, and an area fc3r relaxation. The vocational 

area may be one shop or a group of shops meetltig the needs of 
the local area. The surest way to guarantee thi-s is to in- 
volve industry on an adv'isdry committee. <p. 3^6) 

f 

In an'institutional setting or in a community-bas^d locale, the fa- 
.cillties to support adult career education for clients pf corrections 
,^ should be such that they support individualized instruction and allow for 
small group and large group experiences. 

It is rather ambiguous thinking on the part of professional 
educators ^to think that inmate adults can be placed in a tra- 
' ditional classroom situation and expect them to be highly mo- 
tivated to achieve an education. Many of these adults h^ve 
not achieved an education because they have rebelled against 
the type and quality of instruction received in their (pre- 
vious school experiences) and .quit. To insist on their re\ 
^ turn to this situation merely reinforces and strengthens the 

hostility which has developed. (Huff, ,1970, p. 261) , \ 



The^arrangement of facilities is important. 'Studying often is\ dif^ 
ficult for clients. Not only is it difficult in some situations to \find 
time to concentrate on studies, but locations for studying are oftenXnot 
conducive to learning. Elerbe (1975) points out: "How can the irapat(^ 
J concentrate on his studies if he is trying to study in his cell, or in a 
wing With one hundred other inmates who do not have the same goal? DisV 
/^^^'"^ractions are unlimited when the inmate is trying to concentrate 'insld e 
hts cell" (p. 161). 
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The kind of- open entry-open exit, individualized, modular program 
which is considered essential for adult career educati,on in corrections 
(5.0) will require special f^ilities, if offered in whole or in part 
in a correctional ins'titution. A facility is needed whfch will provide 
for both individualized learning and small group activities to accommo- 
date a number of clients, each of whom is working on learning contracts 
to reach learning objectives through individually prescribed learning 
modules. Gilbert (1970) has presented a number of options -for facili- 
ties which meet these critera. For example, it may b^e pos&ible to use 
the open laboratory-library reference center, a specialty room, • or a" 
learning center. A plan for an open laboratory is given in Figure 5. 
Open laboratories are usually used by clients during unscheduled hours. 

A plan for a specialty classroom designed for multi-instructional 
methods and technique is given^^ Figure 6. Clients in the^ecialty 
room can be arranged in small groups, large groups, or individually. 

Figure 7 shows a plan for a learning center. This kind of center 
can support a variety of individualized career education activities. 

Figure 8 illustrates a skill training shop to accommodate individu 
alized skill training. Individualized skill training is an important 
part of career education. To deliver skill training effectively, an ap 
propriate physical arrangement is needed. In this type of layout, a 
number of ^training stations to develop skills related to selected occu- 
pational clusters will be provided. The layout should be such that: it 
makes it possible for use in career exploration as well as giving ad- 
vanced .skill development- The layout may be sequenced with levell^ of ^ 
difficulty progressing from station to station, or it may be set up so 
that each station has progressive levels of difficulty leading to devel 
opment of skills at criterion level. 
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Figure 8. Plan for a skill training shop 
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In addition, Weinhold (1972) describes an instructional materials 
center which can be made to support career education in corrections and 
also facilitate individualizing instruction. The instructional materi- 
als center is an organized area which includes a wide array of teaching 
devices--bboks , pamphlets, records, films, filmstrips, magazines, tapes, 
videotape8--all made available to individual learners by an information 
storage computer. The learner puts a request into the computer • A 
typedv card drops out listing all the boolcs, pamphlets, tapes, films, 
recorns, and filmstrips that the, center has on the particular topic • The 
client then checks the books he or she wants and drops part of the card 
into a slot. The books come to the client on a conveyer belt; the other 
items, such as periodicals or tapes, must be obtained from the appropri- 
ate section of the .center. The client then goes to an individual study 
carrel which is equipped with a small screen and earphones for viewing 
films and filmstrips or listening to records and tapes. There is access 
to a machine which magnifies microfilm and microtapes, a photocopier to 
reproduce any printed information, and a noiseless typewriter to make 
notes • 



The way the instructional materials center is organized depends on 
the objectives of the centeif<^ It is important to provide for shelving 
materials in an orderly way, properly indexing them, and maintaing them 
in good condition.^ It also is necessary to establish circulation proce- 
dures and provide^ 4)pp6rtunities for study, review, and other activities 
considered part o^^ tjhe center^s responsibilities (Church, 1970). 

Materials which should be included in learning centers include the 
following: 

television 

radio 



i 




tape recordings 
disk recordings . 
motion pictures . ^ 
slides & filmstrips" 



objects 
pictures 
programmed materials 
textbooks 
periodicals 
reference bodies 



In addition to acquirfcSKj and circulating commercially prepared ma- 
terials, "a vital function^™ the instruction materials center is curri- 
um construction" (Church>|:?k970, p. 21), Based on a study in 1^57 of 
ulum laboratories. Church (1970) identified 12 objectives of in- 
1 materials centers: 

give individual guidance to in-service and pre-servic^ teach- 
ning about the variety of curriculum materials and pracjtices. 

2. To work with pre-service teachers to promote growth in d^velop- 
t of teaching skills, i 
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3. To promote growth and development in teaching skills among in- 
service teachers. 

4. To develop skill in locating, appraising and using--for teach- 
ing purpd8es--a variety of audiovisual materials. 

5. To develop skill in finding, evaluating, and employing--for 
teaching purpc,ses--a variety of textbooks, teacher manuals, courses of 
study, resource units, units of work, and curriculum guides. • 

6. To assist in acquisition of competence in locating diagnostic and 
remedial procedures and materials tTiat can be used effectively for learning. 

/" 

7. To establish the approach of utilizing available community edu- 
cational resources in classroom procedures. 

8. To develop comprehension of curriculum trends and principles. 

9. To develop the concept that curriculum includes all pupil acti- 
vities over which the school exercises a directing influence. - 

10. To implement the principle that integration of information from 
different disciplines is basic to curriculum construction. 

11. To reflect changes in curricula in materials and services of 
the teacher education institution. 

12. To provide a curriculum laboratory with adequate materials and 
services to differentiate education according to individual differences 
among students. 

A carefully organized plan of administration is needed to achieve 
the objectives of an instructional materials center. Before a center is 
establ ish.ed, every aspect of its operation should be planned carefully. 
In planning the location for a materials center, it is important to con- 
sider who is to be served, the kinds of activities that may he expected 
to occur, and the intended outcomes. 

* Church (1970) gives an example of the kinds of areas and space re- 
lationships that should be considered in planning a materials center. 
This is shown in Figure 9. 
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Figure 9. Areas of service for an instructional materials center . 
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This important function concerned, with determining where adult ca- 
reer education is going to take place Is accomplished when management 
decides what institutional areas will be used and what plates in the com- 
munity will be 'invplved. Most likely this action will involve input from . 
the advisory committee as well as action on the part of tht management 
team, and, finally, the decision of the director. 

In the dtdivery system model, the function INVESTIGATE^ LOCALES 
(6.1,1,2) is accomplished by telliyig ,what is meant by locales, and then* 
identifying and describing the locales that will be involved inlimplement- 
_ ing the plan for adult career educfition for the designated corrections 
setting. In implementing any part of the plan in an institutional set- 

physical plant plans should be provided. This is particularly im- 
portant if there is to be any remodeling or new construction. The next 
step to be described is the public^ relations function (6,1,1,3), 

CONDUCT PUBLIC RELATIONS (6.1.1.3). Conducting public relations is 
an important function of management and must be done as part of liaison 
work with the^ community. Public relations is designed to create an image. 
Sybouts (1975) points out that public relations can provide an important 
field of influence on those who e-ffect enabling legislation for correc- 
tions and for those who work w^ithin corrections. 

The actual procedure of conducting_public relations involves more 
than mere dissemination of information, although this is one important 
aspect of the process. Before information can be disseminated, it must 
be gathered and analyzed. This critical element is delineated in the 
delivery' system model in the second system, PROCESS INFORMATION (2.0), 
which provides for continuous processing of information gathering and 
analysis. The relationship between the information gathering/analysis 
function and the management support public relations function is shown 
in the flowchart model by the feedforward from (2.2) to (6.1.1^3). 

Sybouts (1975) emphasizes the need for hard data--substantiated and 
confirmed facts--which have been gathered ~ through sound procedures'^^that 
are thorough, unbiased,* and defensible. Sybouts (1975) makes another 
important point for implementation of the management function: "The plea 
for presenting hard data does not mean they must be presented only in a 
long, dull report. The long, dull report may best be summarized and com- 
municated to the public through modern mediated techniques*' (p. 290-291^. 

The process of public relations must be carried out both inside and 
outside corrections. Internal and external public relations will yield 
the best results when i/ants of people are understood. Sybonts (1975) 
defines a basic principle of public relations by stating: 

Involvement of significant individuals is a key to good 
public relations. ..." . 

Tec+iniques . . . that have been used to build hotter pub- 
lic relations . . . have different applications for community 
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groups as contrasted to internal groups . (p. 291) 

Sybouts (1975) illustrates this by presenting techniques which can be 
used internally and externally to accomplish specified objectives. These 
techniques are priesented in Figure 10. \2=:,=^^ 
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Figure 10. Public relatioijs approaches and their objectives. (Re- 
printed from '^Strategies for Obtaining Support for 
Adult Career Education in Corrections'' by Ward Sybouts ^ / 
in T. A. Ryan (Ed.), Perspectives for Career Education 
in Ci^r^tions . Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1975.) 
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Sal/esmanship is important in gaining the support from those in the 
'community as well as staff in the corrections locale. Tennant (1975) 
suggests that salesmanship consists of three elements: the product, the 
appeal, and the decision to buy or accept. She states, "If you are con- 
vinced . . . that your program is the best -in the Biarket, you should be 
prepared to show wherein it excels other products. This excellence 
should be carried through your total presentation" (p. 595). 

In the delivery system m^^, the function CONDUCT PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(6.1.1.3) is accomplished by telling who will he respdnsible and-what i 
will be done to iraintain public relations with the corrmimity, as well as 
conducting public relations inside the particular setting. Another muh- 
agement function in the implementajtivn process is seeing that the physi- 
cal and psychological cZimate is favorable to adult career education for 
the clients in the designated setting* This will be described in (6,1,2), 

MAINTAIN CLIMATE FOR GROWTH (6.1.2) ^ 

c ^ Climate for grpwth refers to the motivational effect of the total 
environment offi /the client. This comes from the combined impact of phy- 
sical a'nlf^^ycno logical factors. 

This is one of the most important functions in the system. All of 
the support by management for the adult career education in corrections 
program will be of little avail unless the program imfSlementation takes 
place in an environment where the climate is conducive to growth. The 
posit>ive climate that is needed can be developed and maintained. This ^ 
is primarily the responsibility of the director of the program; that is, 
development and i^aintenance of a positive climate supporting adult ca- 
reer education program for clients is a management function. 

Climate is dependent upon many factors, and, in turn, influences 
theosystem operation. An attractive locale which may be considered most 
desir^able may not provide a positive climate if the attitudes and morale 
of the staff and clients are not high. However, a positive climate is 
possible in a less than optimum locale if the attitudes of staff and^cli- 
ents are positive toward the adult career education in corrections pro- 
gram. Gilbert (1970) elaborates on this by discussing psychological cli- 
mate versus physical plant facility: 

A factor which affects (clients) and staff is the school envi- 
1^ ronment . . A person's morale, well being, and manner of 

working with other^ is influenced by his surroundings. This 
means space, facilities and equipment must be adequate if the 
education program is to function at a high level of efficien- 
cy, (p. 203) 

Ir\ relation to adult career education for. clients of corrections, " 
the c 1 imate--both in an institutional setting, and in the community-- 
will depend on management. Grenier (1975) points out: 
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Correojtions authorities have come to recognize^ the essential 
need for administrators who have bee-iHtrained in the social 
sciences or "people changing processes," in group dynamics, 
in systems approaches, in the use of computers, in oi^aniza- 
tional communications, and other related areas of knowledge. 

(p. 42) ^ : 

Managers who ar^ accepting, open-minded, and sensitive to others 
are most apt to inspire support from the staff and community. An effec- 
tive strategy for management to use in getting support from staff and 
community is to provide" opportunities for both institutional staff and 
community representatives to be involved in the program implementation. 
' Brinkman (1975) suggests that implementation is going to be most effec- 
tive when the people involved are really committed to the adult career 
education concept, and have trust and respect for management. This kind 
of positive climate comes about when the management is sensitive to and ^ 
concerned about people, and at the same time is aware of the goals that 
must be achieved. In implementing the adult career education plan, the 
manager must see that a positive climate conducive to the adult career 
education concept is established and maintained. 

In the delivery system model, the subsystem MAINTAIN CLIMATE FOR 
GROl'TrH (6.1.2) is accomplished by telling who will be responsible and 
What will have to be done to see that there ie an atmosphere in the to- >^ 
tal environment "both in the institution and the cormtunity —which sup- 
ports the adult career education in corrections program, ^he ne±t step 
to be described is that of recruiting, selecting/ and training staff 
(6.1.3). 



RECRUIT/ SELECT/TRAIN PERSONNEL (6.1.3) ' ^ 

Staff recruitment and selection for the adult career education pro- 
gram involves the recruitment and selection of all institutional staff 
as well ^S'those community persons required for the program. Training 
refers /to the training needed by staffs-institutional and community-- to 
understand the concepts and principles- of adult career education and the 
criminal justice system. 

t? 

) . Staffing an a^ult career education system is an important part of 

- getting the plan implemented. Unless there are designated individuals 

who have responsibilities for putting the plan into action and keeping 
the program going, the work that went into formulating the plan^in the 
first place ends up being merely an academic exercise. 

Staffing an adult career education system is different from staffing 
a school or staffing a self-contained correctional institution. Staffing 
refers" to the process of recmjiting, selecting, and training individuals 
who will perform tasks thapAjill make it possible to accomplish the goals 
* of an organization. Since adult career education implies a cooperative 
endeavor by corrections personnel and community groups^Jthe staffing func- 
tion is more complicated than is usually the case in s^f f^H^ an organi- 
zation. 
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Staffing is further complicated by the fact that adult career edu- 
cation <ioe8 not mean one isolated program t>T department. Rather, it is 
an integrated program involving the total staff complement in the correc- 
tions setting and personnel from a wide variety of groups in the communi- 
ty. Jn essence, every person employed in.the corrections setting has a 
tesponsibility for providing adult career education experiences for cli- 
ents. In addition, Individuals outside the institutional setting , such 
as repi;-esenta5tives from labor organizations, businesses, industries, and 
social and service agencies have participatory roles in implementation 
of the plan. 

Staff recruitment and selection for the adult career education pro- 
gram involves the recruitment and selection of all institutional staff 
and community persons. Some effort will have to be made to find a quali- 
fied director, and it will be important to use care in selecting ^individ- 
uals for advisory committee and ma;nagement team roles. X^^e most critical 
part of staffing, as far as i«fl(i^lementation of the adult career education 
plan is concerned, is the training function. ^ ^ 

Training must be hih two kinds: (a) training in the concepts and 
principles of adult career education, and (b) traj.ning* to develop., an un- 
derstanding of criminal justice and the capability for working in correc- 
tions. Volunteers can play an impor^nt part in implementing the adult 
career education plan. However, witnout training to prepare them in terms 
of working, in corrections and Understanding adult career education, volun- 
teers can be more of a liability than an asset. Woodward (1975) points 
out the potential advantage of volunteers in staffing a program. 

They can be of great assistance to institutions in carry- 
ing out programs if they are properly introduced into the sys- 
tem. By that I mean, ^hey get proper training in the etiquette 
of prison life and are given a job to do commensurate with their 
interests and abilities. Additionally, one thing I always try 
to' do is break in volunteers with a group, rather than on a one- 
to-one basis. ... It is easier to relate to several individ- 
uals^ at first, rat-her than trying to establish emotional rapport 
onaone -to-one basis.... , 

In law, one of the principles of a contract is that the two 
parties must be at equity, i.e., they are in a position to bene- 
fit equally by the terms of the contract. . . . 

This is an important principle, and definitely one that 
should be observed in dealing with volunteers; they should get 
as much out of the experience as the inmate. Their efforts 
should be recognized and their achievements rewarded by the y 
staff of the institution. (pp. 75-76) / 

In a correctional aetting staff usually means authority, and staff 
must be trained to deal with what authority represents. Frequently, cli- 
ents are hostile -individuals as a result of early experiences and constant 
reinforcement for hostile behavior. Cooper (1975) points out the impor- 
tance of training staff to develop an in'sight into the relationship of 
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authority figures and hostile personalities. One of the primary means 
. by which the self is maintained is acting to elicit confirming behavi- 
* or^from others. In cases where personal identity requires a resistant v 
and distrustful reaction to authority, it often turns out that those in 
authority have to be provoked so others can resist and be distrustful. 
It is important in training individuals--both volunteers and regular 
8taff--to understand this relationship and to be able to cope with it. 

Everyone who has a role to play in the delivery of adult career edu- 
cation to clients of corrections must develop human relationship skills, 
and must be trained to function as a membfer of a team. Pancrazio (1975) 
points out: ''Behavior toward (^ffenders iiT^st likely a more accurg^ 
index of humaness than written or stated goals, or verbalizatlmre^boOt 
rehabilitation" (p. 66^ . Those working with clients of corrections must 
realize that ''nonverbal behavior which implies that the offender is bad, * 
worthless, or that he is an 'object' can be as detrimental, if not^ore 
Qo, than a verbal message" (Pancrazio, 1975, p. 67). 

Those involved in delivering adult career education must develop an 
.understanding of how to establish a facilitative relation-ship with offend- 
"ers, since this probably will be the first step in assisting the client 
regardless of the particular objective to be achieved. Empathic under- 
. standing, 'warmth, and genuineness are basic to effecting facilitative 
relationships. Deppe (1975) stresses the importance of s>*«.~Gooperation 
in adult career education in corrections: 

Progress in corrections will come as w^ . . . recognize the ab- 
solute interdependence of educatdo^^ case manager, correctional 
officer, counselor, business manager, inmate and every other 
person who has a role to play in^he process of socialization, 
(p. 43) 

Seeing that there are qualified individuals available, both inside 
..he correctional institution and in -the community, to work tog^ether on the 
common mission of adult career education is vitally important to the suc- 
cess of the program. Ryan (1973) points out: 

^ Personnel can have a constraining impact on the career develop- . 

ment system. Not only must there be a sufficient number of com- 
petent, qualified individuals from education, work-leisure and 
community available for implementing assigned rofts in the system, 
operation, but there must also be. provision for teams of individ- 
uals from different areas working tpgether to implement tHe sys- 
tem mission. This is not necessarily an easy requirement to sa- 
tisfy 7^ Limits placed 6n money and personnel oft^ require trade- 
offs and reallocation of existing resources, or design of alter- 
native systems to conserve critical resources. (p. 34) 

In carrying out this function, then, the manager must take responsi- 
bility for identifying individuals, paid and volunteer, both inside the 
particular corrections agency c^r institution and outside in the community, 
who can play a part in deliverliQ^g adult career education to the clients 
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of the designated setting. It is important that each person who is in- 
volved in implementing the plan have prescribed duties and stated respon- 
sibilities. 

• - 

Tn the delivery system model, the function RECRUIT / SELECT /TEAm PER- 
SONNEL (6.1.3) is aaaomplished through identifying, by job olassifioation, 
title,^ position, or affiliation, the individuals who will have responsi^ 
bilities in implementing the plan. This means listing the job alassifi- 
cation for the institution staff and briefly indicating the nature of the 
cai^eer education tasks to be performed by individuals in tha^t job, such 
as correctional officers or administrator ei of prison industries. The 
list should also specify the corrmcnity representatives, both paid and 
volunteer, who will be involved. Responsibilities should be described f 
for those inside the institution as well as for those in the corrmmity. 
The next step to be described is that of allocating and expending funds 
(6.1.4). . 



ALLOCATE/EXPEND FUNDS (6.1.4) 

Allocation of funds is the process of assigning funds for specific 
purposes to support the adult career education plan. Expen<ding funds . 
means spending the monies which have been allocated in order that the 
plan can be im^l^ented. 

It is important for management to take responsibility for allocation 
and expenditure of funds. Lack of adequate funding is often considered 
a constraint. In some instances when tradeoffs cannot be made the plan(s) 
must Ije modified. In many respects funding determines the number and 
quality' of staff (6.1.3), the size and quantity of facilities and space 
(6^1.1.2), and may lead to a drive to get appropriation bills passed by 
-^e legislature .(6.1.1.1). 

In many instances the budget determines the nature and extent of the 
program. Because adult career education is a concept which calls for a 
realignment of resources and a new approach to utilizing existing resources, 
here the task of management is more apt to be one of seeing how available 
funds can be used to suppor| adult career education . than in obtaining new 
or additional funding. The parameters listed in (5.1) specify the amount 
of funds available. 

It becomes the responsibility of management to allocate available 
funds to support the various elements of the system plan, and to see that 
the funds, in fact^ are expended according to the planned allocation. 
Preparation of a justifiable and convincing budget for adult career edu- 
cation is the responsibility of management. It also is a management func- 
tion to see th^t after funds have been allocated they are expended proper- 
ly and in a way to maximize the use of resources. 

A sample budget for the fictitious Howhork Halfway House is shown in 
Figure 11. This abbreviated budget shows a simple format for listing cur- 
rent allocations and showing amounts needed to maintain current operation 
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level as well as amounts required for expansion. 



• 


Budget - 


1974 






Howhork Halfway House 














Current 


Maintain Cur- 




Iteim 


Allocation 


rent Level 


Expansion 


Personnel Salaries & 








Benefits 


$125,000 






8 staff ^ 
10 staff 




$137,000 




Capital Outlay 
2 room addition 


200,000 




250,000 


Services & Supplies 


100,000 


105,000 




TOTAL 


$245,000 


$242,000 


$407,000 



Figure 11. A sample budget for Howhork Halfway House 

In implementing the adult career educatiofn plan, the function of 
allocating a^nd expending funds is carried out by management and involves 
seeing that funds needed to support the plan are available. It also 
means looking at ways that currently budgeted funds cap be used to im- 
plement the adult career education plan. It is importiant that a budget 
" be kept which can be used to show the relation of cosps and benefits 
from the adult career education delivery system. ^ 

In the delivery system model, the function ALLOCATE/ EXPEND FUNDS 
(6:1.4) is aocomplished by telling who will be responsible for the con- 
tinuing activities related to getting financial support for the program^ 
and by presenting a budget to support the implementation of the plan 
which was developed in (5.0) • 

The four functions which are the major responsibilities of manage - 
ment in seeing that the plan is implemented are: liaison with the com^ 
munitu (6.1.1)^ maintaining a clirmte favorable to and swpportvng^ of the 
adult career educaUon concept (6.1.2), staffing the implementatvon plan 
(6.1.3), and allocating and expending funds (6.1.4). The management re- 
sponaibiliUes are on-going, and are carried out in con3unctu>n wvth the 
program responsibilities. Together these two major areas of endeavor 
will put the plan into action^^ The next section, (6.2), describes the 
program personnel responsibilities . 
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' \ 
IMPEEMENT PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FUNCTION (6.2) 

The adult career education plan which was designed in (5.6) must be 
implemented. This calls for conducting management functions and program 
development functions simultaneously. The pl^n cannot be implemented 
without having (a) the necessary policies and enabling legislation, (b) 
qualified staff, (c) locales in which to operate, (d) a favorable cli- 
mate, (e) community participation, and (f) a supporting budget. These . 
requirements are accomplished as a management function in (6.1); And, 
While these requirements are being accomplished, the adult career educa- 
tion program must actually be developed. 

^ One of the critical parts of the management function is staff train- 
ing, and this is closely related to program development (6.2). Actually, 
it is the staff who will be involved in "the day-to-day activities of jcre- 
ating and providing career awareness experiences, career exploration, 
skill development, placement, and follow-up, and who will be most'dir^ct- 
ly responsible for delivering adult career education to the clients of 
the -corrections setting. If the program is to be at all effective, ,it 
must be systematically developed and delivered, rather than being a hap- 
hazard, trial-and-error operation. This function, IMPLEMENT PROGRAM DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNCTION (6.2), then, is concerned with the program development 
which is carried out by staff who will be involved, and who already have 
had the necessary training in adult career education and preparation for 
working in corrections. ~i-Ny 

The program which is developed by the staff must be ojie which will 
contribute to the development of clients' decision-making capabilities, 
employability skills, positive work attitudes and values, civic^ and so- 
cial responsibilities, and self -fulfillment . Tfie program must provide 
career awareness experiences, opportunities to explore career options, 
training to develops job skills, placement, and follow-up. Jn developing 
the program it should be remembered that it is important for the clients 
to be involved. 

Conducting the program development function is a critical part of 
the adult career education delivery system. The plan X^hich was developed 
in (5.6) cannot be implemented without a program which includes the ne- 
cessary materials and equipment. It is in this function that the differ- 
ence between success and failure lies. One reason for this is the high 
level of client involvement in performing this functton. The point has 
been made in (l.l)^that rehabilitation is not something that can be given 
to or forced upon clients o£ corrections. The clients must, in the last 
analysis, change themselves, and it is through the program activities 
carried out in (6.2) that opportunities for change are provided and 
motivation to change is stimulated. 

The first step in carrying out the program functions is to decide 
which parts of the program will *be carried out in the community, which 
parts will be provided directly By the corrections institution or agen- 
cy, and how the particular agency or institution and the community will 
work together. This is done in (6.2.1) when a program guide is present- 
ed. The next step of the program operation is to develop and obtain 
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materials needed for that part of the program which^ is conducted at the 
institution or agency. This is done in (6.2.2). At the same time^pro- 
grams to be held in the community must be developed. This aspect is* de- 
scribed in (6.2.3). The last function is to get clients and programs to- ^ 
gether, and this is done in (6.2.4), 

In the delivery system 'model, the introduction to the subsystem IM- 
PLEMENT PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FW^CTION (6.2) i6 aooomplished by telling 
what is meant by program functions and why this is an important part of 
implementation. This is followed by describing in detail just what will 
be done to carry out the program functions. The first thing will be to 
describe the integration between community and corrections. This is done 
in (6.2.1) where^an outline of corrections and community programs is de- 
veloped. ^ 

DEVELOP CORREfiTIONS-COMMUNITY PROGRAM OUTLINE (6.2.;1) 

Tlv^ development of a corrections-community program outline is sim- 
ply the ftjocess of synthesizing the programs which will be carried out 
to implement the adult career education plan into a single organization. 
The management subgoals anci performance objectives defined in (4.2) may 
call for several programs to be offered in order to achieve the mission 
of adult career education in the designated setting. Some .of these pro- 
grams may be offered at the correctional institution; others will be of- 
fered best in the community. The program outline presents, in a simple, 
easily understood form, a summary identifying all programs encompassed 
-*in the complete system, and tells where each program will take place. 

The program outline is important since this is the only place where 
there is central control to insurfe organizing a unified system of adult 
career education. The program outline ties together the management plan 
and the actual everyday activities which are^arried out in the name of 
ddult career education. The program outline^ provides the way by which 
community activities and institutional offerings are integrated into a 
single system of adult career education for the designated correctix)nal 
setting. ^ 

\ • ' • 

This function is carried out by developing and presenting a program 
outline. The guide should list -all the programs which were Specified in 
the description of management subgoals and performance objectives (4.2). 
The outline should identify whejre the program will be offered and brief- 
ly describe each program to be included. For example, if the management 
subgoals called for offering two programs, one in basic education to 
develop career awareness, a-nd one in vocational skill develoj)ment to de- 
velop entry level job skills, the program outline might include the fol- 
lowing information: 
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Subgoals 

Understand 
career 

possibilities 



Program 

Basic 
Education 



Locale 



Institution 



Description 

Institutional cur- 
riculum. 

Individually pre- 
scribed . 

16 units. 



Develop entry- 
level job 
skills 



Vocational 
skill develop- 
ment in welding 



Computer pro- 
gramming 



Institution 



Community 



Vocational training, 
institutional. 12 
units. ^ Individual- 
ly prescribed. ^ 

Oshkosh Community 
College. 

18-week curriculum 



One of the ixiost important parts of adult career education is the in- 
tegration of community and corrections, and thi^ is particularly true in 
this function. ^ The relationship of the community to actual program oper- 
ations is indicated by the reciprocal signal paths between (6.1) and (6.2)^ 
Providing activities in various locales must be part of the program, and 
this is done by arranging for a variety of areas and facilities where a- 
dult career education can take place. The emphasis is on the variety of 
options available. It is important to get program personnel out of the 
stereotyped way of thinking strictly in terms of an academic classjroom or 
formal shop situation as the locale for career education programs. Inno- 
vative ideas for training locales are important to the success^ of adult 
career education, and it is important to dispel the idea that career de- > 
velopment. is strictly a formal education function. y 

In developing the program outline, it is important to determine the 
multitude of internal and external possibilities where adult career edu- 
cation experiences can be provided to clients. It is important to iden- 
tify>and arrange for the use of as many settings as possible to' meet/ the 
many and diverse training needs of the clients. Resources which might 
be used for various needs areas including the following: 



mec 



1. Community colleges: 
h-anics . 



individualized skill training, i.e., auto 



2. Learning center: adult basic education. 

3. Learning laboratory: music lessons.. 

4. Reading laboratory: reading skills. 

5. Individualized skill training centers: job skill training, 
i.e., welding . 

6. Vocational training centers: interpersonal akills. 
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7. Vocratidnal guidance center: aptitude testing. 

8. Testing centers: batteries of tests, including aptitude, a-^ 
achievement, mental ability, pers^ality. 

9. OccupafiRj^nat' exploration cf^nter: career exploration. ^ 

10. Private industry: on-the-job training. 

11. Academic classes: speech class. 

12. Community recreational facility: constructive use of leisure 
time. w , 

% 

13. Private vocational school: job-seeking techtiiques. 

14. MDTA training centers: skill training. 

15. Institutional industries: apprenticeship, i.e., maintenance 
electrician. ^ 

16. Institutional day room; interpersonal relationships. 

17. Institutional housing unit;<;^ sanitary li-ving habits. 

18. Recreation yard: team work. 

In developing the outline for community and corrections cooperation, 
as well as in seeing that the outline is kept curr^ent and followed, a 
team effort e^n be very effective. A working teaiiv provides a way for 
all departpienti within an institution to be involved, as well as getting 
the institution and t^ie community actively working together. A working 
team with policymaking and planning responsibilities can bring about 
the kind of community-corrections coordination that is essential for a- 
dult career education. Williams (1975) recommends that the team hold 
regular meetings during scheduled working hours so^that the most can be 
done to implement the plan. 

The shared responsibility for the program operation is important, and 
it is especially important that community members be part of the team. 
Community resources for adult career education of clients need to be uti- 
lized as fully as possible. Williams (1975) suggests releasing clients 
whenever possible to attend vocational, technical, on-the-job, and other 
coordinated programs in the community. State, federal, and local agen- 
cies should be utilized to the fullest in implementing the plan. State 
departments of education, agencies dealing with vocational and social 
rehabilitation, veterans affairs, public health, social welfare, and Law 
Enfort:ement Assistance Councils should be part of the implementation plan. 
Local junior- colleges, universitites , Manpower Development Training, and 
Cooperative Extension Services should also participate. Community service 
clubs and organizations can be made part the delivery system. It is 
imperative that available resources in the coitnnunity be inventoried when 
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developing the program outline. Whenever possible program offerings in 
the community should be given precedence over developing duplicate pro- 
grams at the institution. 

In the delivery sy litem models the function DEVELOP CORRECT ION S-COM- 
MUNITY PROGRAM Of/TLnJE (C.2.1) is acaompUshed by telling what is meant • 
hy the program outUyi'-j, and then stating the program subgoals or objec- 
tives to be aocjni I :.'>..id, the programs to be offered^ the locales in which 
the program offerings will take place^ and a brief description for each. 
For programs which aPe offered in <^e community, no fui'ther description 
will be given, so the program, guide should give enough information so 
anyone will know exactly what is going on in that program. This might 
'be in the form of a cou2\^.e descx^ption from the catalog of the local 
community college or ter^hnical sc}iool. For offerings which are to be 
given at tha correctional institution, detailed information on objectives, 
materials, methods y and tec'fhniques will be given in the curriculum guides. 
Once the correct ions-aommuni ty pi^jyrcm outline is completed, it is neces- 
sary to fully develop both the institutional and community programs. In- 
stitutional proginm leoelopmtmt will bii described first in (6.2.2) and 
then corrmwiitij prijjmm Mw.^lopmtmt will be described in (6.2.3). 



DEVELOP INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM (6.2.2) 

The community program should be part ot every adult career educa- 
tion system; however, »th(' community program will usually not suffice as 
the total adult career education program. There must also be an insti- 
tution or agency program which will oiler systematically planned learn-y^ 
ing experiences 1 implement the adult career education goals. These ex- 
periences can he incorporated into the courses or offerings in basic edu- 
cation, (leneral Education Development ((IKD) preparation, social adjust- 
ment, cultural appreciation, recreation, vocational training, and guid- 
ance. 

It is extremely important for the institutional program to include 
functions oi c 1 ass i t ica t ion , mechanical seri^ices, 1 ood services, and 
prison industry. In each ot these areas, career education is taking 
place. The important thing is to see that the career education is 
pp^'rtnexi and intended, rather than accidental and concomitant. When the 
^client ia an institution is given a duty assignment in the kitchen, this 
should provide an opportunity to learn new skills and develop good work 
habits. If the assignment is one wl/ich involves using antiquated equip- 
ment, or provides for taking tvjice as much time to do a task as would be 
the case in the free world, then the career education the individual is 
receiving is not going^^fe^ f it the person for a productive role in soci- 
ety upon release. T^fas kind of experience is not contributing to attain- 
•ment of any of theycareer education goals. Neither is it contributing 
to realistic self-Jfor career awareness. 

For each program offered at the\ c orroc t i ons institution as part of 
the adult career education delivery system, curriculum guides need to be 
i^developed, and the materials needed to implement the guides have to be 
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obtained from commercial^ sources or prepared locally. The curriculum 
guide wtll contain learner subgoals and curriculum objectives, methods 
and techniques, scope and sequence of material to be covered, and the 
specific units which make up the total curriculum. The lesson plans 
which make up each individual unit, however, have to be developed by 
personnel at the institution who are responsible for that particular 
unit or part of a unit. 

After deciding which program's will be provided in the community and 
which ones aire to be offered at the institution, it is necessary to de- 
velop the mfft^rials for^the programs offered at the institution.. This is 
done in two steps: curriculum guides are prepared (6.2.2.1), and then 
supporting hardware and software are obtained coramerically or produced 
locally (6.2.2.2). 

In the delivery system model, the fw^tion DEVELOP INSTITUTIONAL 
PROGRAMS (6.2.2) is accomplished by desaribing what is meant by an in-- 
stituticmal program, and then identifying the various curricula or pro- 
grams to be offered by the institution as part of the total adult career 
education in corrections system. The next step is to give guidelines 
for developing the curricula at the institutional level (6.2.2.1). This 
will be followed by gtiidelines for use of materials and an inventory of 
available or potentially available hardware and software (6.2.2.2). 

DEVELOP INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM CURRICULUM GUIDES (6. 2. '2.1). A cur- 
riculum guide is an organized ^description of desired outcomes together 
with the learning experiences which will be provided to achieve the cli- 
ent objectives. A curriculum guide contains a minimum of four sections: 
an introductory section which includes a statement of philosophy --a list- 
ing of principles which are used in carrying out the curriculum, a set 
of curriculum subgoals and objectives, a listing of units which make up 
the total curriculum, and the set of units. Guides also often contain 
directions for evaluation and needed hardware/software. The development 
of curriculum guides for programs offered throughout the correctional 
institution as part of the adult career education delivery system must 
be done by a team of individuals who will be involved in conducting the 
various programs; however> basic guidelines can be given. 

The institutional curriculum is important. Hill (1975b) states: 

Curriculum is the primary avenue through which change in the 
behavior of students can be effected. These chang'es include 
several items: increased knowledge and understandings, new 
attitudes and values, and the acquisition of skills. All of 
these changes /are needed if the undereducated adult in the 
correctional institution is to function effectively in today's 
society. (p. 420) 

Hill (1975b) also recommends 12 steps for developing an adult career 
education curriculum which should be useful to those developing curri- 
culum guides: 
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1. Organize a career education advisory committee. 

2. Promote an understanding within the advisory committee of ca- 
reer education. ^ ^ 

3. Establish objectives for the local career education program. 

4. Analyze the present programs to identify elements of career 
education currently underway. 

5. Develop a program plan to expand or build uport desirable career 
education elements already included in the program. 

6. Identify modifications needed in materials, equipment, facili- 
ties, or personnel. 



7. 


Establish a timeline. 




8. 


Order hardware and software 


needed . 


9. 


Conduct in-service training 


for staff and co 


10. 


Implement the program. 




11. 


Build in evaluation process. 




12. 


Provide follow-up assistance 


for teachers. 




SThe delivery system model will present guidelines for the develop- 
ment jbf each of the four basic sections of* a curriculum guide. The actu- 
al writing of the curriculum guides will be done by a team which will fol- 
low the ^delivery system guidelines, and will result in the production of 
separate guides for each curriculum. For example there might be a Gen- 
eral Education Development (GED) preparation guide, a basic education 
guide, and a social education *guide . There might be guides for a number 
of different vocational training courses, such as welding, auto mechan- 
ics, or dental technology. 



The idea of adult career education is not so much to introduce ad- 
ditional treatment programs, but, ratKer, to modify or revise existing 
programs so they contribute to achievement of adult career education 
goals,^ as well as making as much use as possible of existing community 
programs which implement the career education objectives. One of the 
important and essential tasks in implementation is to modify already 
developed curriculum guides so that career education objectives and ex- 
periences are infused into the curricula^ For example, an important 
part of the institutional program is the General Education Development 
(GED) course. There must be a refocus of this course, however, ,in order 
to implement the career education concept and make GED preparation an 
integral part of the career education delivery system in the corrections 
setting. Howards (1972) cautions that: 
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Most GED programs are teaching students to pass the GED exam, 
and then generally, set adrift with promise^ of future em*ploy- 
ability. By and large, most GED graduates from these programs 
do not seem to make significant improvements in their economic 
or intellectual development. . . . Some get jobs or further 
'training, and some few enter community or senior colleges. 
But . . . for most students, the GED turns out to be another 
dead end both educationally and vocationally. (p. 66) 

This is particularly true in the case of corrections clients. It 
is far from sufficient to turn a man or woman onto the streets with a 
GED certificate. Unless the person can show that he or she has employa- 
bility skills, is capable of implementing social and citizenship respon- 
sibilities, has work-oriented attitudes and values, and is able to make 
realistic decisions, the individual will find that the GED certificate 
is of limited value, if, in fact, it is of value at all. Howards (1972) 
correctly points out that making persons with limited academic background 
and skills employable, often in jobs whidh do not yet exist, requires a 
wider variety of skills and understandings than are taught or measured 
by the GED. A GED course v^hich is controlled by the GED test cannot sa- 
tisfy adult career education objectives. 

In order to make the GED course an effective part of the adult ca- 
reer education curriulum, the content will have to be organized around 
and focused on the adult career education concepts. Howards, (1972) sug- 
gested using core concepts such as jobs, family, and consumer education 
as the central tbeme around which the GED- curriculum would be organized. 
This kind of approach is one which will make it possible to provide a, 
GED course, which, in fact, is an integral part of adult career educa- 
tion. Each concept can be developed as a unit of instru^ti^ which will 
involve a total integration of the reading, comprehe nsiorty int erpre ta- , 
tion, and mathematics objectives, with the adult career Education objec- 
tives. Learning activities need to be provided which will contribute 
to both sets of objectives. Only in this way will it be possible for 
the GED course to contribute to career development of the clients of 
corrections . 

Because adult career education is an all-encompassing concept, it 
is conceivable that the delivery system would require a number of curri- 
culum guides, particularly if the greater part or all of the system were 
to be delivered in the confines of a correctional institution. The for- 
mat for organizing a curriculum guide is a matter of the designer's 
choice. However, each guide should contain the four basic sections: 

(a) an introductory section which includes a statement of philosophy, 

(b) a set of curriculum subgoals and objectives, (c) a listing of units 
which make up the total curriculum, and (d) the set of units. Addition- 
al materials and supplementary sections, particularly listings of hard- (\ 
ware and software sources, and references can be included if desired. 

The curriculum guide actually presents the units. However, the daily 
lesson plans which must be carried out to deliver each unit are not in- 
cluded in the guide. These are developed by the personnel responsible 
for presenting each lesson. 
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As there are many formats for organizing curriculum guides, the? de- 
velopers should devise and use the format VThich will make the guide most 
useful and best meet the needs of the particular setting wiere it is; to 
be itaiplemented. An example of one format is given on pagei 135 to 152. 
It is a vocational training guide which is used for the Oyegon State Pen 
tentiary curriculum (Eastraen & Henderson, 1974) . 



/ 



, CURRICULmi GUIDE: 



WELDING 
Oregon State Penitentiary 



Introduction: 

The purpose of this course is to give instruction of a preparatory 
type in the development of operational skills, technical knowledge and 
related industrial information to fit the trainee for a job entry level 
skill upon his release from the Oregon State Penitentiary. 

Trainees will be given the opportunity to: 

1. Develop basic operational skills involved in actual ^d/or simu- 
lated Welding operations. 

2. Acquire a knowledge of related trade information pertinent to 
the welding field. ^ 

3. Develop desirable work' habits and appreciation, particularly in 
regard to standards of craftsmanship, personal cleanliness, safety and 
shop maintenance. 

4. Discuss and help plan his training program prior to entry. 

To be eligible for the course trainees -rccSst satisfy a committee as 
to his interests in Vocational Training and have need for the training. 

The student will be considered completed when he has reached a job 
entry level. of performance. The training will vary according to the 
number of units' needed . The estimated time for the completion of all 
the units is seven months. 

Primary 6bjectives of the Oregon State Penitentiary 
Vocational Training Program : 

The primary objective of the Vocational Training Program is to aid 
' the institution in the. rehabilitation of the inmates, thus preparing 
them to return to society as^ useful citizens. 

The Vocational Training Program contributes to this by offering 
courses in many trades and crafts to inmates. Practical training under 
actual and simulated production conditions, applied theory, and subjects 
of job educational value are included in each course of Vocational Train- 
ing to prepare the inmate to become a wage earner ^pon his release from 
this institution. 

Guidance and counseling are offered by the Vocational Instructors 
on matters concerning Vocational Training, but matters of a different 
and more serious nature are referred to the inmate ^s counselor. 
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' Curriculum Objectives : 

The specific curriculum objec'tives for the v/elding course are to: 

!• Teach the fundamentals of welding vjith the emphasis on becoming 
proficient within the vjelding field. 

2. Teach the iundamentals of weldijig as the first step for the stu- 
dent who wants to become a skilled vjelder, 

3. Dev<elx)p the ability to apply science to problems pertaining to 
welding . 

4. Develop personal work habits, such as cleanliness and order in 
planning and carrying out work in the welding field. 

i. Develop safety habits pertaining to hazards in the welding field. 

6. Provide experience in the care and maintenance of the tools. 

7. Develop a sense of responsibility; vjork cooperatively with others 
and follow oral and written instructions. 

8. Acquaint the trainee vjith labor and mat^agement relationship; the 
opportunities for employment in the welding field; and preparation of ap- 
plications and his conduct during the intervievj, 

9. Determine student *s deficiencies and make appropriate recommen- 
dations. 



Plan of Instruction<al Practices : 

Behavioral Objectives : Instructors will establish behavioral ob- 
jectives for each unit of the Training outline, both informational and 
operational. 

\ 

Teaching Method : Operational skills in this course will be taught 
in the shop by a combination of demonstrations, and practice under actual 
and/or simulated conditions. 

Technical knovjledge and related industrial information will be 
tatight by the use of lectures, discussions, demonstrations, audio-visual 
aids, oral and/or vjritten tests, research, outside assignments, instruc- 
tion sheets, a-nd other applicable media. 

Instructional Aids : Actual equipment , tools , textbooks , audio- 
visual aids, pamphlets, booklets, and V.T. Guides are used. 



Providing for Individual Differences : Instruction will be given 
on group basis as much as possible, but due to individual differences 
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in learning abilities, interest and starting dates, instruction in tech- 
nical knowledge and manipulative skills will be given on an individual 
basis with the use of audio-visual aid equipment end outside assignments 
to allow the trainee to advance in the course according to his desirej^ 
and abilities. Individual progress records will kept. 

J 

Student Personnel Organization : Trainees are assigned to specific 
jobs and are rotated after meeting the requitements of the objj^ctive of 
• that unit. Students are held responsible for cleanliness of their work 
area and the completed job. ^ 4^ 

*, 

Student Planning : Trainees learn to plan operations of assigned 
jobs according to vjelding procedui^es, and to plan cleaning projects. 



Testing and Grading : Written and/or oral tests will be given before 
and after each operational and informational unit. There will also be *'a 
written and/or oral test and performance test given as a final examina- 
tion. Tests will be used to determine the trainee's progres^^s and the 
effectiveness of instruction, based on the objective of a given unit. 

Safety : General welding safety practices such as shop cleanliness, 
protection from hazardous equipment, use of personal safety habits, safe 
use of tools and machines will be followed vjith added emphasis being 
made by group av^ individual instruction in this area. 

Shop Records : Welding shop records to be kept include attendance; 
tools and equipment inventory, trainee work progress and performance 
levels attained. 



UNITS IN COURSE 

The ,m3in units of this course of instruction for weeding with ap- 
proximate time to be spent on each are as follows: 

1. Basic Oxyacetylene Welding 150 Hours 

2. Basic Arc Welding 360 Hours 

3. Pipe Welding Techniques 180 Houts^ 

4. Basic MIG & TIG Welding 120 Hours 

INFORMATIONAL UNITS 
UNIT I: Basic Oxyacetylene Welding & Cutting 
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Behavioral Objective : 

Given a series of fifteen questions pertaining to Ox>acetylene • 
welding and cutting, student will correctly answer ten of them. 

A. Introduction to Oxyacetylene Welding 

1. Background history. 

2. Chemistry involved. 

3. Metal identification 

4. Different joining processes 

B. Safe Practices in Oxyacetylene Welding & Cutting 
1. Responsibility to employer 

* 2. Responsibility to fellow worker 

3. Responsibility to yourself 

4. Use of. hand tools 

5. Perils of horseplay 

6. Proper us^e of Oxyacetylene equipment. 

C. Oxygen & Acetylene Cylinders 

1. Safe handling and storage . 

2. Construction 

a. Oxygen 

b. Acetylene 

3. Checking fittings for damage 

D. Oxygen 6c Acetylene Regulators 
*1. Safety procedures in: 

a. Handling of hook-ups 

b. Adjustment of pressure 
t c. Lubrication 

2. Construction of Regulators 

3' How to identify Oxygen regulators 

a. 4. How to identify Acetylene regulators 
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Welditig Torches & Tips 

1. Safety procedures in: 

a. Hook-ups to hose and regulators 

b. Lighting and extinguishing 

2. Construction of and material used in thera 

3. Proper nofnanclature for parts and assembly 

4 . Selecting proper equipment 

5. Adjusting regulators * for equipment used 
Cutting Torches & Tips 

1. Safety procedures in: 

a. Hook-ups to hose and regulators/^ ^ 

b. Lighting and extinguishing 

2. Construction of and material used in them 

3. Proper nomanclature for parts used and assembly 

4. Selecting proper equipment for the job to be performed 

5. Adjusting regulator for equipment used- 

6. Lighting 

7. Extinguishing flame 

\ 

8. Handling of fuel gases ^ 
Various Fuel Gases 

1. Acetylene 

2. Carbide 

3. Water 

4. Natural gas < 

5. Hydrogen 

6. Butane 

7 . Propane ' 

8. Mapp 

. 152 
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H. Hoat Producing Cases 

1 . Oxygon 

2. Dfffcront flames in *o?cyacc ty looo and approximate tempera- 
tures and uses in welding 6i^cutting. 

a. Carburizing 5200 degree F most commonly used causes 
brittleness, excess of carbon. 

b. Neutral- 5600 degree^ F raost commonly used, adds nothing 
and takes away nothing. 

c. Oxydizing- 620p degrees F not commonly used causes brit- 
tle welds. 

I. Problems in Oxyacetylene Welding and Cutting 
i. Positions 

a. Flat ' * * 

b. Horizontal 

c . Overhead 

d. Vertical 

I 2. Types of joints 

a. Butt 

1. Open 

2. Closed 

b. Fillet 

1 . corne r or edge 

2. tee 

c . * 1 ap 

3. Effects of pressure settings of regulators on welds 

4. Different welding processes 

a. Solder welding A 

b. Braze or Braze welding 

c. Fusion welding 



U^IT II: Basic Arc Welding 
Behavij)ral Objective : 

Upon completion of this unit, student given a series of fifteen 
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questions pertaining to Arc Weldl^ig and cutting, will 
correctly answer ten of them. 

•A. Introduction to Arc Welding 

1. Background history 

2. Chemistry involved 

3 . Metals identification* 

4. Different -fining processes 

B. Safe Practices in Arc Welding & Cutting' 

1. Responsibility to employer 

2. Responsibility to fellow worker 

3. Responsibility to yourself 

4. Use of h*and tools 

5. Perils of horseplay 

6. Proper use of Arc Welding Machine 

C. Arc Welding machines and accessories 

1. Type of machines 

a. Generator , 
1.. Electric driven 

b. Alternator 
1. Gasoline 

c . Transformer 

1. A.C. 

2. A.C. . or D.C. 

3. Constant potential 

2. Accessories of Arc Welder 

a. Welding cable 

b. Electrode holder 

c. Ground clamps 

d. ^ Personal gear: 
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1, Safety glasses 

2, Head gear 

3, Protective leather clothing 

D, Types of Arc Welding Electrodes 

1. Hovj they are classified 

2. What the classification means 

3. Composition of core wire 

4. Composition of coating 

5. Sizes available * 

E. Problems in Arc Welding 

1, How to turn on machine 

2. How to adjust machine 

3. Position 

a. Flat 

b. Horizontal 

c. Overhead 

d. . Vertical 

4, Types of Joints 
^. Butt 

1, Groove 

a, with back-up V 

b, without back-up 

^ b. Fillet ^ 



V 



1, corner or edge 

2, Tee 

c, Lap 

5, E^ffects of polarity, voltage, amperage on welds, metals 
positions. 




UNIT III: Pipe Welding 

Behavioral Objective : 
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Upon completion of this unit, student given a series of fifteen 
questions pertaining to Pipe Welding will correct ly answer ten of 
them. 

A. Safety in Handling and Welding of Pipe 

1. Proper lifting eqt^pment 

2. Checking for explosives 
' 3. Grounding pipe 

c, B. Introduction to Pipe Welding 

1. Some uses of pipe 

2. Different grades and weights of pipe 

3. Different positions used in pipe welding 

4. Different welding processes used 

5. Preparing pipe for welding 

6. Tests that are used for certification, both destructive and 
non-destructive 

It 

I 

7. Review of safe pracAces in use of arc welding equipment 

8. Special equipment used in layout 

9. Blueprint symbols used in pipe welding 
C. Problems in Pipe Welding 

1. Setting the arc welding equipment for pipe welding 

2. Welding in the uphill procedure. 

3. Welding in the downhill procedure 

UNIT IV: Basic MIG & TIG Welding 

/ ■ ' • 

Behavioral Ob j ec t ive : 

Upon completion of this unit, the student, given a series of 
fifteen questions pertaining to MIG & TIG Welding, will correctly 
answer ten of them. 

A. Introduction to MIG & TIG Welding , 

Itf To operate safely because of^\hazards of: 
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a. Gasses involved 

b. Ultra-violet rays ' 

2. -Effects, on the area around you and the fellow workers 

3. Type of equipment used and how it differs from other kinds 

4. The proper procedures for set-up and operation 
B. Problems in MIG & TIG Welding 

1. Observation and practices of the welding of different metals 
both ferrous and non-ferrous. 

2. Instruction on proper settings of the machines and allied 
equipment under simulated working Conditions in all posi- 
tions and different metals. 

3. The observation and*^ use of different gasses and their efr 
fect on ^he arc quality. Welded metal appearance and qual- 
ity and the effects good and bad on the base or parent met- 
als. 

.1 * 

4. To learn the principles of blueprint reading 

5. ^The identification of metals and metal shapes ^^"^ 

6. The understanding of welding metallurgy 

OPERATIONAL UNITS 

UNIT I: Basic Oxyacetylene Welding 

Behavioral Objective : 

Upon completion of this unit, the student v/ill successfully pass 
a performance test using 3x5 Li^ht Gauge Steel Plates on all joints 
in all positions, welds conforming to American Welding Society speci- 
fications. Also demonstrate his ability to properly use cutting"- 
torch by cutting various shapes and patterns as designated by the 
instructor. 



A. Safety clothing practices 

B. Handling of bottled glass 

C. Handling of Oxyacetylene torch equipment 

D. Proper procedures for welding^ 

E. Proper procedures for cutting 
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F. 



Metal identification 



G. 



Joint types 



H. 



Positions 



UNIT II 



Basic Arc Welding 



Behavioral Objective ; 



4?* 
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Upon completion of this unit, the student will successfully 
pass a performance test using 3 x 10 Heavy Steel Plates on all 
joints in all positions, welds conforming to American Welding 
Society specifications. 



A. 


Identification of equipment 


B. 


Safe set up and use of welders 


C. 


Welders Accessories and protective clothing 


D. 


Welding rqds 


E. 


Joint types 


F. 


Positions 


G. 


Metals identification 



UNIT III: Pipe Welding Techniques 
Behavioral Objective : 

Upon completion of this unit, the student will take Pipe Certi- 
fication Test conforming to State of Oregon Low Pressure Vesaell 
Pipe Requirements and Bevel Specifications. 

A. Safe use of equipment and clothing 

B. To be able to identify and use different special equipment 
pertinent to the pipe welding trade 

C. To develop the basic welding techniques pertinent to the pipe 
welding trade 

D. To acquaint the student with the tools and their use in the 
pipe welding trade 

E. To acquaint the student with the preparation of the pipe bevel 
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UNIT IV: Basic MIG & TIG Welding 

Behavioral Objective : 

Upon completion of this unit, the student will pass a perform- 
ance test using light and medium gauge ferrous and non-ferrous met- 
als, on all joints in all positions, conforming to the American 
Welding Society specifications. v_ 

A. To learn the principles of safe and proper practice in set-up 
and operation of the MIG and TIG equipment. 

B. V^To learn skills in welding of ferrous and non-ferrous met^als 

in various positions . 

C. To learn different inert gases and combination theory used in 
MIG and TIG Welding. 



AFTER ALL UNIT REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN MET, STUDENTS WILL REVIEW PRCX5RAM 
PRIOR TO COMPLETION. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING GUIDE 
WELDING CURRICULUM 



OREGON STATE PENITENTIARY 
SALEM, OREGON 
OCTOBER 1973 



PURPOSE: Thi^ Vocational Training Guide (VTG) lists the obj-ectives re- 
quired for the'student to achieue a job entry level skill in 
the Welding fl^ld. It also provides a permanent record of the 
student's achieveme,nt while in training. 



USE: This VTG provi-des the basis in which instructors can plan and 

conduct individual training. The VTG is divided into two seg- 
^ ments; one Informational and one Operational. The Operational 
^segment will provide guidelines and reflect the accomplishment 
of the student in the Theory portion of his training, i.e., 
classroom, 3elf -study . 



INSTRUCTORS 
WILL: 1 



Identify the equipment on which the student has become pro- 
ficient and the applicable study reference. 'The equipment 
will be listed in the Operational Training Requirements seg- 
ment and the Study Reference in the Informational Training 
section. 

Up-date the VTG when the student completes a specific unit. 

Indicate the skill level required to meet the objective of 
each unit. 

Indicate the skill level obtained, the number of hours of 
exposure in that unit and certify by initialing. 

Establish behavioral objectives and enter them in the space 
provided for each unit of training. 



GRADING: The Informational Units will be graded satisfactory, unsatis- 
factory or not applicable. The Operational Units will be 
graded by using the following skill level matrix: 

0- Student has not been introduced to the Operational Unit. 

1- Student has been introduced to the Operational Unit. 

2- Student understands principles of operation. 

3- Student can perform with direct supervision. ^ 
4t Student can perform with minimum supervision. 

5- Student can perform without supervision. 



NAME OF TRAINEE 


SIGNATURE OF INSTRUCTOR 


DATE STARTED 


. SIGNATURE OF V.T. SUPERVISOR 


DATE COMPLETED^ 
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INFORMATION UNITS 


UWIT OBJECTIVES AND 
STUDY REFERENCES 


UNIT . ^ 

HOURS 

COMPLETED 


GRADE 
S-SAT. 
U-UNSAT . 


INSTR. 
INITIAL 



A. 



B. 



UNIT I: BASIC OXY- 
ACETYLENE 
WELDING AND 
ClfTTING. 

Introduction 
to Oxyacetylene 
Welding. 
Safe practices 
in Oxyacetylene 
Welding and Cut- 
ting. 

Oxygen & Acety- 
lene cylinders. 
Oxygen 6i Acety- 
lene regulators, 
Welding, torches 
& t i p s 

Cutting torches 
& tips. 
The welding & 
cutting flame. 
Problems in 
Oxyace ty lene 
welding and 
« utt ing. 



G. 



^Upon completion of this unit, the student, given 
a series of fifteen questions ^pertaining to Oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting, will correctly 
answer ten of them. 

STUDY REFERENCES : 

1, Basic Oxyacetylene Text (Grif fin/Roden) 

2 . Shop Study materia 1 s 



UNIT II: 



BASIC ARC 
V/ELDINC & 
CUTTING 




A. Introduction 
to Arc Welding 
& Cutting. 

B. Safe practices 
in Arc weld- 
ing and cut- 
ting. 

C Arc welding 
machines and 
ac cesser ie s . 

D. Types of Arc 
welding elec- 
trodes . 

E. Problem in 
Arc vjelding. 



Upon completion of this unit, the student, given 
a series of fifteen questions pertaining to Arc 
welding and cutting, vji 1 1 correctly answer ten 
of them. 

STUPY REFERENCES : , 

1. Basic Arc Text (Gri f fen/Roden) 

2 . Shop Study mater i al s 
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INFORMATION UNITS 



UNIT OBJECTIVES AND 
STUDY REFERENCES 



UNIT 

HOURS 

COMPLETED 



UNIT III: 



PIPE WELD- 
ING TECH- 
NIQUES 



A. Safety in hand- 
ling and weld- 
ing of pipe, 

B. Introduction 
to pipe weld- 
ing. 

C. Problems in 
pipe welding. 



UNIT IV: 



BASIC me 

& TIG 
WELDING 



B. 



Introduction 
to" MIG 6c TIG 
welding. 
Problems of 
MIG & TIG 
welding. 



GRADE 

S-SAT. 

U-UNSAT. 



INSTR. 
INITIAL 



Upon completion of this unit, the student, 
given a -series of fifteen questions pertaining 
to Pipe welding, will correctly answer ten of 
them. 

STUDY REFERENCES: 



'Basic Pipe Welding Text (Griff in/Roden) 
Shop Study materials 




Upon completion of this unit, the student, . 
given a series of fifteen questions pertaining 
to MIG & TIG welding, will correctly answer 
ten of them. 



STUDY REFERENCES: 



1. Basic MIGv& TIG text (Griff in/Roden)" 

2. Shop Study materials 
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OPERATIONAL Tl 


GAINING REQUIREMENTS ^ 


OPERATIONAL 
UNITS ^ : 


UNIT OBJEC- 
TIVE AND 
EQUIPMENT 


SKILL 
LEVEL 
REQ. 


SKILL 
LEVEL 
OBTAINED 


INST. 
I NIT. 


UNIT 
HOURS 



UNIT I: 



F. 

G. 
H. 



BASIC OXY- 
ACETYLENE 
WELDING 
AND CUT- 
TING. 



Safety Cloth- , 
ing Practices. 
Handling of 
bottled gases. 
Handling of 
Oxy-Acety lene 
Torch equip- 
ment . 

Proper proce- 
dures for 
Welding . 
Proper proce- 
dures for 
cutting . 
Metals iden- 
tification. 
Joint types. 
Positions . 



Upon completion of this unit, the student will 
successfully pass a performance test using 
3x5 Light Gaug^ Steel Plates on all joints in 
all positions, welds conforming to American 
Welding Society specifications . 

y 

Demonstrate his ability to properly use cutting 
torch by cutting various shapes and patterns as 
designated by instructor. 

Standard Oxy-Acety lene Cutting Rig will be used. 
Standard Oxy-Acetylene Welding Rig will be used. 



UNIT II: 



BASIC 
ARC 

WELDING. 



3 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



















c. 

D. 
E. 
F. 



Identifica- 
tion of 
equipment . 
Safe set-up 
and use pf 
welders ac- 
cessories 
and protec- 
tive cloth- 
ing. 

Welding rods. 
Joint types. 
Positions. « 
Metals iden- 
tification 



Upon completion of this unit, the student will 
successfully pass a performance test using 
3 X 10 Heavy Steel Plates on all joints in all 
positions, welds conforming to American Welding 
Society specif icatior\j§; 

300 AMP D/C Arc Machine will be used. 




OPERATIONAL TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 



NIQUES. 

A. Safe u8e of 
equipment and 
clothing. 

B. Identify and 
use different 
equipment 
pertinent to 
the pipe 
welding 
trade . 

C. Develop the 
basic weld- 
ing tech- 
niques per- 
tinent to 
the pipe 
welding 
trade , 

D. Acquaint the 
student with 
all tools in * 

'the pipe 
welding trade. 

E. 'Acquaint the 

student with 
th^ prepara- 
tion of the 
pipe bevel. 



UNIT IV: 



BASIC MIG 
& TIG 
WELDING, 



Learn the 
principles of 
safe and 
proper prac- 
tices in set- 
up and opera- 
tion of MIG & 
TIG equipment. 
Learn skills ' 
in welding of 
ferrous and 



OPERATIONAL 
UNITS 


UNIT OBJEC- 
TIVE AND 
EQUIPMENT 


SKILL 
LEVEL 
REQ. 


SKILL 
LEVEL 
OBTAINED 


INST. 
INIT. 


UNIT 
HOURS 


UNIT III: PIPE 

WELDING 
TECH- 




3 


0^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



















Upon completion of this' unit, the student will 
take Pipe Certification Test conforming to 
State of Oregon Low Pressure Vessell Pipe Re- 
quirements arid Bevel Specifications . 

Student will successfully pass three of the six 
test specimens. 

Schedule 40 8-inch pipe, E-6010 1/8-inch elec- 
trodes . 

300 AMP D/C Arch Welder will be used. 



0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



















Upon completion of this unit, the Student will 
pass a performance test using light and medium 
gauge ferrous and non-ferrous metal, on all 
joints in all positions, conforming to American 
Welding Society specifications. 

A/C 6t D/C MIG 6t TIG Machines will be used. 
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In tHe delivery eyatem models the function DEVELOP INSTITUTIONAL 
PROGRAM CURRICULUM GUIDES (6.2.2.1) is aooompliahed by telling what ele-^ 
ments are to be included in each guide that will be produced^ either ori-- 
ginally or by modifying existing guides, for the institution where the 
livery system will operate. This is followed by giving guidelines for 
each section that will be included in the:guide&. The first step is to 
describe the use of research in the process of developing curriculum 
guides. This will be explained in (6.2.2.1.1) . 
•ft 

CONSID£R RESEARCH/ESTABLISH PRINCIPLES (6.2.2.1.1). Research is a 
proc'ess of sequentially related, systematized activities conducted td 
find answers to questions, and to produce information related to prob- 
lems or questions in a given area. Using the results of research is one 
way to make more effective utilization of the human and material resources 
for adult career education in corrections. Establishing principles is 
the process of identifying and stating those principles related to adult 
career education in corrections that will guide the curriculum design. 

The intrVductory section of the curriculum guide should give at 
least a brief statement of principles which are being implemented, or 
the conclusions or recommendations which are to be taken into account. 
To do this, an effort should be made to utilize the results of relevant 
research. By looking at research studiesj as well as considering the 
recommendations of authorities, it is possible to make the adult caree^r 
education curriculum both innovative and effective. Research helps to 
introduce innovations into the program. It is important to know what 
has been done in the areas of career development, human growth and de- 
velopment, learning, and motivation. This should help to avoid making 
costly errors, and should result in more innovative programs. 

Career education research should be studied carefully and continu- 
ously. This includes all information on careers, the world of work, oc- 
cupational clusters, and other related topics-. Human growth and develop- 
ment research contains information about characteristics and needs of ^ 
clients of corrections, the adult leartier, and the disadvantaged. The re- 
lationships between heredity and environment, the influence of cultural 
dif f erences the influences of values, causes of conflict and anxiety, 
and nature of developmental stages all come under human growth and de- 
velopment research. L^^arning research provides information about moti- 
vation and learning. Techniques such as repetition, transfer, reinforce- 
ment, and goal setting are included. The researchr on specific subject 
areas provides valuable ^information, particularly the very extensive re- 
search on reading. A vast amount of research has been done on adult- 
basic education and on the technology of instruction. All of this in- 
formation has a bearing on the development of adult career education 
programs. 

It is often difficult to select from among the wealth of available 
information and to keep up-to-date on current research. However, in- 
quiry should be made to research and development centers, clearingh6uses , 
govenment agencies, and universities. Subscriptions to periodicals car- 
rying information on career education are worthwhile. The Division of 
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Adult Education in the U.S. Office of Education is an important source 
of information for those involved in developing curricula for adult ca- 
reer education in corrections. In addition, the following sources can 
provide research information relevant to adult career education in cor- 
rections: fc2> ^ 

I. Goverranenjt Agencies 

A. U. S. Office of Education ^ 

1. National Multi-Media Clearinghouse (evaluates, abstracts, 
and indexes materials on adult basic education) ^ 

2. Regional Offices (on-going projects and report^) 

3. Regional Laboratories and Clearinghouses (reports o*n special 
studies related directly to specific regional problejns and 
populations) 

4. ERIC (indexes all education research and research-related 
literature) ' ^ 

5., Division of Adu,lt Education (teaching training and special 
demonstration projects, in-house reports) 

B. U. S. Bureau of Prisons (central office clearinghouse oq special 
projects in education) 

C. Law Enforcement Ass is tance Administrat ion (research office* and 

clearinghouse) 

U . S . Department of Labor (research on manpower deve lopment and 
training) 

E. National Institute of Corrections (clearinghouse of corrections 
materials) 

II . Publications 

A. Books, monographs, special reports, bi^^ograph ies 

B. Professional journals , ^ . 



1. Adiilt Education W 

2 . Adult Leadership 

3 . American Educational Research Journal 

4 . Review of Educational Research 

5 . American Journal of Corrections 

6 . Correctional Education Journal 

7 . Psychology Today 

C. Dissertation Abstracts 
III. Institutions o/ Higher Education 
IV. Professional Organizations 
f A. American Correctional Association 
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American Bar Association 

C. Adult Educatipn Association of America 

D. National Association of Public and Community Adult Education 

E. American Educational Research Association 

Curriculum designers should take full advantage of all available 
resource materials which might suggest new directions or innovative ap- 
proaches to incorporate into the program. A source book on Vocational 
training in correctional institutions published in 1973 des*cribes 66 in- 
novative vocational programs (Keyes, 1973) . These program descriptions 
contain many ideas which might be incorporated into career educatioti pro- 
grams offered inside an institutional setting. There also are ideas for 
community involvement which is a vitally important aspect of adult career 
education in corrections. The publication includes descriptions of school 
and coll.ege cooperative programs, business and industry cooperative pifo- 
grams, trade union cooperative programs, professional and paraprof ession- 
al programs, and short term and pre-vocational programs. There also are 
descriptions of some new approaches to traditional courses and ideas for 
organi2*ation and administration of vocational training in correctional 
institutions. 

Once research findings have been considered, principles can be es- 
tablished. For example, there are six principles of correctional educa- 
tion defined by Eckenrode (1973) that apply directly to adult career edu- 
cation in corrections and should guide the design of the curriculum: 

1. Educational activity must be meaningful to the learner. 

2. Correctional education must be offered in short, attainable and 
measurable segments. 

3. There must be reinforcement of learning. 

4. There must be balance in the total institutional program in which 
education is but a part--a meaningful part. 

5. The institutional educational program must be an accredited 

one. 

6. There must be a substantial interpersonal relationship estab- 
lished between the teacher and the student. 

In addition to these six principles, it is important to see th^t 
the adult career education program in corrections provides a work-ori- 
ented curriculum, offers a unified curriculum in which preparation for 
work and preparation for academic education are melded into a single 
whole, and provides modular curriculum. '"This fusion of academic and 
practical skills has considerable application in correctional programs 
and it could be one of the most useful aspects of career education 



for . . . rehabilitation" (Sessions, 1972, p. 29). 

Additional research findings which apply to establishing principles 
include those of Freschet. Freschet (1975) recommends si?ven steps in 
organizing learning experiences in adult career education: ^ 

1. Make a behavioral analysis. A detailed task description and 
analysis must be made of the tasks to be learned. For example, in at-, 
tempting to achieve skill development, of the learners, the task might be ' 
to locate, remove, and replace a bad sparkplug in a car, or to use a 
stock catalog to order a special part for a carburetor--a rather compli- 
cated process requiring special skills in heading, indexing, writing, and 
pricing. The task analysis must define all the necessary skills and know- 
ledge needed to perform the task. Specific training objectives arc then 
identified for each task and sub-task. These training objectives must be 
relate4 to and derive from the goals, subgoals, and management objectives 
already specified in (4.2). The signal path from (4.2) to (6.2.2.1) shows 
this relationship. Each training objective musf specify a behavior that 
can be verified, and an activity that can be measured accurately and reli- 
ably. The behavioral objectives which are specified for training in the 
program guide must describe precisely (a) what the learner is to do as a 
direct result of the learning activity,,, (b) under what conditions and 
limitations, and (c) to what level or standard of performance. The train- 
ing objectives must demand specific learner responses to specific stimu- 
li. Each objective must satisfy Ryan's (1972) SPAMO test lor quality, 
just the same as the management objectives defined in (4,0). This means 
that five questions must be answered for each objective, and, if the an- 
swer to any question is **No," the objective must be changed. The ques- 
tions are: 

S^ Is the Objective specific, rather than general and vague? 

Is the objective pertinent, describing outcomes relevant for the 
particular clients and the setting? 

A Is the objective attainable, something within tin* realm of pos- 
sibility? 

M Is the objective measurable, in terms of outcomes that can be 
assessed? 

0 Is the objective observable, in terms of behaviors that can be 
seen? 

2. Determine optimum step size. The instructional or training 
content must be organized into relatively small and sequential steps, 
each requiring a desired student response. The responses, in fact, are 
the learner objectives. Each step must build from the preceding response 
toward the sticceeding step and its subsequent response. Only information 
and activity directly relevant to the desired behavioral outcome are in- 
cluded. Each step should contain neither more nor less instruction (^r 
training than needed by the learnet to successfully perform the stated 
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trainitig objective. 

3. Provide for active responding. The learner has to interact with 
the career- education learning experience- by responding in some specific 
matiner at each step. The response may be in the form of replying to a 
question, performing a task, or a combination of both. The response and 
the stimulus for the response should duplicate as nearly a^ poS8ib>^e the 
real-world tasks and envirbnment. When possible, the response should 
call for realistic application of the nfew knowledge or skill, not just 
a parroting of words or^ ijepetition of an action. The aim should be to 
forpe the learners to make specific overt responses throughout the career 
.education learning experience so* that their behaviors can be shaped step- 
by^step until they achieve mastery. ^ 



4. Give immediate confirmation. Immediately following each re- 
sponse, the learner should be given knowledge of results. The learner 
should find out at once if the response was right or wrong--and if wrong, 
where the error lies. ^Making a correct response and having that response 
confirmed as correct strengthens the ^robabi»lity that the learner will 
respond appropriately in a similar situation later. 

5. Use managed reinforcement;^ Learning must not be left to chance. 
The learner mystbe purposefully gd^ed toward making the correct re- 
sponse, and reinforcement should be provi-ded to strengthen these re- 
sponses.' The use of contingency rewards hap been found to be very suc- 
cessful when used in corrections as well as non-corrections settings. An 
effective approach is to design a schedule of rewards which clients can 
receive contingent upon successful completion of specific tasks. The 
principle of successive approximation should be applied in working out 
the reward schedule so that relatively small reward^ can be given for 
responses which approximate the desired final outcome. This serves a^ 
motivating function, and when used in conjunction with supportive train- 
ing, helps in moving the learner toward the final goal. 

6. Use learner controlled rate. All learners should not be forced 
to progress at the same rate. 'however, they all must reach the same 
objectives and meet the same criteria of success" (Freschet, 1975, p. 
395) . The career education learning materials should be packaged in 
modules which will make possible the individualizing of instruction. 
The learner will bj6 able to mo,ve on to the next st^p only after having, 
succeeded with the preceding one. ' "Thus, the learner's responses con- 
trol the rate of learning" (Freschet, 1975, p. 3 95). The greater part 
of the materials used for achieving career education goals will be in- 
dividualized. ^However, varying degrees of group-pacing and group acti- 
vities should be included. This is particularly important in providing 
experiences to help the learners achieve social relationship objectives. 

7. Use learner-controlled content. The content of the career edu^/ 
cation training must be such that it can be adapted to the learner, rathiBr 
than having the learner adapt to the content. The information which the 
learner receives must be appropriate to the needs and abilities of the 
individual at that time. This makes it particularly critical for the 
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DEFIlJE CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES (6.2.2.1.2). The management Qubgoals 
and perforii^nce objectives which were defined in (4.2) provide the basis 
for definition of behavioral objectives at the client level. The goals, 
management subgoals, and p-erformance objectives are fed forward to 
(6.2.2.1.2), where the curriculum designer takes , the - performance objec- 
tives to the next level, and defines client objectives. The objectives 
which are stated in the curriculum should describe the expectations for 
all individuals who complete the curriculum. When the units in the cur- 
riculum actually are being implemented by daily lessons, it will be ne- 
cessary to have behavioral objectives for each daily lesson for the par- 
ticular individual or group of clients participating in the lesson at the 
time. Each client objective must be'defined in behavioral terms, includ- 
ing a description of the behaviors which are desired, the conditions under 
which the behaviors will be Tnanifested,' ^nd the criterion level for ac- 
ceptable performance. The behaviors should refer to knowledge, skills, 
or attitudes that are to be developed. , 

The importance of defining behavioral objectives >appropriate to the 
needs and characteristics of the clients in each pai^ticular setting is 
emphasized in the California model of career development. The designers 
held that: 

In planning a total career development program, decisions must 
be made as to-Xhe grade level at which each concept is to be 
^introduced, and which of the sub-goals of that concept -would 
be applicable. This approach will result in statements of ob- 
jectives that are appropriate and developmental. It is not^ 
possible to develop a set of objectives which would be appli- 
cable to a variety of settings, as the objectives must relate 
directly to the variables within the specific setting. . . . 
There is no way for a school staff to avoid developing their 
own objectives. (Cunha, Laramore, Lowrey, Mitchell, Smith, 
& Woolley, 1972, p. 17) 

This is equally', if not more true^fpr corrections. The client subgoals 
which. really establish the basis for the curriculum scope must relate 
.to the five major goals of adult career education. Client subgoals re- 
lating to each of the five major goals can be developed for each of the 
stage's of career development. 

In the delivery system models the function DEFINE CURRICULUM OBJEC- 
TIVES (6.2.2.1.2) is accomplished by telling what is meant by curriculum 
objectives and showing the relationship to management subgoals and per- 
fovmance objectives. This is followed by directions to the curriculum 
4esigners for actually defining client objectives. The next step is to 
present guidelines for developing and using methods and techniques 
(6.2.2.1.3). ' ^ 

DESCRIBE METHODS /TECHNIQUES (6.2.2}l.3). The curriculum guide should 
give information about methods and techniques. Method refers to the or- 
ganization of participants and ways of delivering learning experiences 
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for the purpose of adult career education. This includes establishing 
the relationships between the clieht and the setting where the learning 
is to take place, and includes individual, large group, and small group 
organizations. Technique refers to ways in which the learning experi- 
ences are managed to f aci^ri'tate achievement of client objectives. Tech- 
niques include sidiulatioa games role-pJ.aying, demonstrations, and dis- 
cussions* Various methods atid techniques must be considered, and alter- 
natives must be made available in writing the curriculum guides. Success 
in the program which is offered will depend in large measure upon the 
creativity, motivation, and desire of those who design the methods and 
select the techniques for implementing the curriculum. 

Characteristics of corrections clients vary. If certain methods 
and techniques succeed with one group, there is no guarantee they will - , 
succeed with another group. Therefore, it is important to make provi- 
sion for using a variety of methods and employing different techniques. 
Studies reveal that more clients in corrections are under-educated^ school 
dropouts than is found in the non-corr,ectional setting. In order to * 
change the^ir attitudes toward education, innovative techniques must be 
employed. It is especially important that methods and techniques be used 
which make it possible to demonstrate the real-world application of the 
concepts being learned. **The classroom is, in many ways, the most sterile 
of possible learning environments- -useful for abstract concepts but with 
little opportunity to demonstrate *real world' applications** (U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972, p. 10). 

Individualized instruction is' one method that is particularly impor- 
tant for adults. Weinhold (1972) points out that individualized instruc- 
tion-- teaching that is custom-tailored to the unique needs and interests 
of each student--is likely to motivate students to learn and help them 
leprn more. New knowledge skills or behaviors stay with the student 
longer when the student is directly involved in the learning process. 
Individualization of instruction can be accomplished in a number of ways, 
one of which is through the use of aides, paraprofessionals, and auxili- 
ary personnel--whether volunteer or paid. This means that the teacher 
Can become a supervisor of the staff of helpers. Weinhold (1972) points 
out" some of the ways these aids can be of help: 

1. Preparing instructional materials: typing 'and mimeographing 
stencils; making charts, graphs, and other visuals; making exhibit^, 

- posters, ^ipd photo displays 

2. Checking learners* written work; administering and marking tests 

3. Collecting and organizing^ resource materials: newspaper clip- 
pings, raag,azine articles, paperback books, technical journals, records, 
films, and films^trips 

4. Organizing group activities: field trips, demonstrations 

5. Handling audiovisual material: checking out equipment; setting 
up and operating projectors, recorders, and other hardware; maintaining 
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equipment in good condition 

6. Helping individual learners involved in programmed instruction 
or other ii%dependent learning projects 

7. Maintaining supplies 

A prograraraed booklet by Schill and Nichols (1970) provides an excel- 
lent format for use in individualized instruction to help clients become 
aware of occupational and educational opportunities. The booklet is de- 
signed to provide answers to questions about occupations and educa.tional 
programs. Each page asks a question and the answer directs the reader 
to the page where information is given that the reader desires. For ox- 
ample: 

Do you intend to continue your education beyond high school? 

YES . . . Turn to page 8 

NO . . . Make a selection below 

You don't intend to Continue your education. What are ^ou going to 
do? 



JOIN THE MILITARY >^ Turn to page 3 

FIND A JOB. Turn to page 11 

JOINT THE JOB CORPS, VISTA Turn to page 4 

ENTER AN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM Turn to page 7 

Grouping is another way to individualize instruction. If the in- 
structor is confronted by 20 or. 30 or ^0 adult learners, without the help 
.of auxiliary personnel", programmed t^ac^ing aids, or computeris^ed instriK:- 
tion, the Simplest way to individualize ijs to divide the learners into 
small groups. In thi^ way" a single instructor might be able to use lour 
different approaches to meet the needs of four groups of five learners 
each. 

There are other techniques which can be used effectively in adult 
career education. Discussion groups constitute an effective technique. 
"The real learning in "any discussion group takes place in the discussion'. 
It is imperative that leaders recognize that the discussion group is more 
than a technique or device to lend variety" '(Neff and Minkhoff, 1972, p." 
59). In a corrections setting, clients are learning from one another 
every day. This can be channeled -into productive and constructive learn- 
ing by the use of discussion groups. Careful planning i^ required^: top- 
ics selected for discussion should be directly related to concerns and 
issues confronting the clients and should be specific and carefully de- 
fined. 
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The lecture can alsg be an effective technique. It is possible to 
learn from listening to others. However, it is essential for lectures 
to be carefully planned and used only when this approach would be the 
most effective way to accomplish a particular objective. Nef fi and Mink- 
hoff (1972) suggest the following rules to enhance the use of lectures - 
with adults: 

1. Have a specific reason for using the lecture 

2. Keep to the subject ^ • * 

3. Avoid talking over the heads of listeners 

4. Combine the lecture with some of the following: question and 
answer periods, group discissions, dejnonstrations , illustrations and 
visual aids, buzz groups. 

The panel can also be very effective in adult career education. This 
is, a discussion by three to six peopTe "who sit around a table or in a 
semicircle and exchange views on some probletn or issue. It allows the 
participants to engage in role-play or projective techniques. It allows 
the audience to get a new viev; of the subject as seeo through the eyes 
of outside resource persons or as viewed by their peers. Panel members 
can direct questions to one another. Those on the. panel should have more 
knowledge of the subject than the audience. 

The panel is particularly useful in having resource persons from the 
community come to an institution to discuss a topic such as the current 
job market or making it in the free world. At the same time, a panel of 
ex-offenders can be very useful in helping incarcerated clients get a 
feeling of what it will be like, the problems they will face, and ways to 
cope when released. These are .issues directly related to the goals of 
adult career education in corrections. 

Role-playing is another effective technique, especially to provide 
exploratory experiences and to prepare for entry to the job market.- Cli- 
ents can role-play various job-seeking techniques and vicariously experi- 
ence some of the obstacles which they will have to overcome upon release. 

The designing of activities to implement the curriculum objectives 
for the institutional program of adult career education in a correctional 
institution is a critical element irt the delivery system. In the final 
analysis, it is only through the interaction of learners with learning 
experiences that the objectives of adult career education can be achieved. 
The quality of learning experiences, and the way in which the experiences 
are presented are key factors^ in the success of the delivery sybtem in an 
institutional setting, A basic assumption of the- institut ional component 
oV the delivery system is that learning experiences implementing the 
adult career education objectives must be infused into the regular aca- 
demic, vocational, and social education programs. Two publications \ 
which can hp vis^d to facilitate this task v/ere published in 1974 by 
B-nai B'rith Career and Counseling Services (Hoffman, Greenfield, Bliss , 
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Colker, 6» Tucker, 1974a, 1974fe) . In Explorations Part I (Hoffman, et al.. 
1974a); career development activities are presented which relate to read- 
ing, writing, oral communication, and critical thinking. These activities 
can either serve as examples, or, if relevant to the needs of corrections 
clients, can be used directly. Figure 12 illustrates the format of the 
activities presented in this publication. 
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Intcr-Clty Job Comparison 

SKILLS REINFORCED BY THIS ACTIVITY 



Reading Analytical Thinking Research 

Writing Economic Understaading Geography 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE, / 

*^ Students will compare opportunities for purouing a chosen career 
in various cities by analyzing newspaper classified sections^ adver- 
tisements, amusement notices, weather reports. 

MATERIALS 

* Scfiool letterhead stationery. (Newspaper publishers often provide 
complimentary issues for use in schools.) 

^ Stamps and envelopes 

* Newspapers from specific cities* 

* Map of the United States 

* N. W. Ayer and Son's Directory of Newspaper and Periodicals 

CLASS TIME REQUIRED 

Approximately four to five class sessions over a period of sev- 
eral weeks. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITY 

Following a discussion of local job opportunities, students may 
wish to place their findings in perspective by comparing local Job 
situations with those in other parts of the country. To accomplish 
this, students should refer to a map of the United States and compile 
a list of cities with' vohich they might like to make such comparisons. 
The list should include cities of disparate sizes, resources, and 
geographic make-up. Using N. W. Ayer and -Son's Directory qf News- 
papers and Periodicals or another appropriate- resource guide, the 
class should secure names and addresses of newspapers published in 
these areas . 

Each student should be rusponsible for writing to one pf the 
selected newspapers to request a recent copy of the newspaper. . . . 
Each student should select a particular career and trace the otopor- 
tunities for pursuing this dareer in each of the cities. Career ana- 
lysis efforts shpuld include a comparison of classified advortixc- 
ments based on: definition of occupation, work duties, work condi 
tions, qualifications, credentials required, methods of Job entry, 
personal attributes, advancement possibilities, efnployment outlook,' 
potential personal rewards. 



BY PRODUCTS OF SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 

Expanded career awareness; practice in map skills; practice in 
library research; practice. in letter writing} development of analy- 
tical skills 

POTENTIAL POPULATIONS' FOR UTILIZATION 

GED students; adults in urban, suburban or rural areas; adults 
of varied ages, socio-economic, racial, or ethnic backgrounds. 



Figure 12. Adult career education learning activity, (From Ex - 
plorations Fart I by F. E. Hoffman, P. 0^ Greenfield, 
C. A. Efliss, L. J. Colker, and T, S. Tucker. Wash- 
ington: B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling Services, 
1974, pp. 21-25. ) 
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The development of the curriculum guides should be accomplished as 
a team effort by those who will be involved in the programs to be offered 
at the designated institution. In the delivery system model, the needed 
guides are identified and directions are given for developing a curricu- 
lum guide. In a separate addendum to the delivery system model, an ab- 
breviated form of a curriculum guide should be presented as an example 
for curriculum development teams. In any situation where the plan for 
the adult career education system calls for delivery of the complete sys- 
tem outside the corrections setting, using only community programs and 
personnel, there is no need for curriculum guides to be developed. 

A basic premise of the adult career education in corrections model 
is that career education learning experiences will be provided through 
the regular subject matter and guidance programs. By carefully relating 
the Subject matter and guidance courses to careers, career education ob- 
jectives will be achieved at the same time the subject matter objectives 
are being achieved. The relationship of all subjects to potential careers 
provides a natural vehicle for teaching mathenwitics , science, English, 
social studies, literature, as wellr^s vocational and technical subjects. 
This infusion of career education concepts into the regular courses of 
basic education, GED preparation, social education, cultural education, 
and guidance provides an especially good vehicle for developing career 
awareness and^or career exploration. 

In the delivery system model, the function DESCRIBE METHODS/TECH- 
NIQUES (6»2,2.1^3) is aaoomplished by giving reaormendations for differ- 
ent kinds of methods and techniques and ways in which they can be used 
effectively in the institution. Each curriculum guide will list speci- 
fic methods and techniques. 

An example of the way in which career education is delivered through 
the mathematics course is illu8trate4 in the units from the following ex- 
cerpt from the Careers-Related Mathematics Curriculum developed by Robbins-' 
dale Area ^Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota (Helling & Heck^ 1972), The 
Robbinsdale approach is designed aroimd the clustei^ concept, although the 
clusters used are not exactly the sarm ones in the U*S. Office df Educa- 
tion cluster design* An overview of the Robbinsdale cluster approach and 
part of the Sales unit are given on pages 265 to 172 to illustrate the way 
in which career education experiences and objectives can be infused into 
regular subject matter curricula. 

In addition. Hill (1975a) presents a sample unit for an adult career 
education unit consisting of a set of learner objectives implementing the 
management objectives for the goal concerning social and civic responsi- 
bilities* This unit, designed for infusion into a communications skills 
course, has a, nwi>er of objectives, specific methods and techniques^ and 
hardware and^ software needed to provide the experiences designed to a- 
chieve the objectives* The unit can be used as a whole or in selected 
parts depending on the group of learners xnd the design of the instructor. 
This unit ie presented on poge 173. Following the presentation of sample 
units, the next step in developing the institutional program \dHI be de- 
scribed. This involves developing and utilizing harSware and software 
and is described in (6.2,2.2), 



Excerpts from 
career-Related Mathematics Curriculum 
Robbinsdale Area Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Materials * 

Cluster-Information : The materials that have been written as a part 
of this project are organized under the career cluster concept, A cluster 
is a broad category under which several related careers can be listed. 
Example: Sales Cluster has been designated cluster one and has six dif- 
ferent career units . . . For each broad category or cluster, information 
has been gathered and will be published as a book apart from the career 
unlbs themselves . This will allow the student to survey a cluster before 
he does any specific career units. .... 

Career Units : Each career unit will contain information relative 
to the career as well as problems relating to the specific math skills 
required. The units were written to give a personalized approach rather 
than a telling informational approach. Each unit will have built into 
it a math pretest, near the beginnings ^f the unit, so that the student 
can see at the outset of the un|.t thos^ math skills he may nee,d to work 
on. . . . 

Teacher *s Guide : A teacher's guide will be available and will con- 
tain the answers to the pretests and the answers to all problems in the 
units. 

PROCEDURE 

.' S 

The career units are meant to be used under an individualized ap- 
proach to instruction. Each student should begin reading in tjie Career 
Cluster book. He should look through the list of clusters to find one 
of interest to him. After he has read the cluster information he may 
choose to work on one' of the career units that are listed for the cluster. 
He should then go ^to the career kit and get *a copy of the particular uni^ 
he wishes to work on. The student should work on the unit up through th 
pretest. After he has completed the pretest the student should check with 
the teacher for correction of the pretest. ... It is at this point 
that a time limit for the completion of the unit should be agreed upon 
by the student and the teacher. 

Each student should be required to keep a three-ringed notebook in 
which he will put the units that he has completed as well as the unit he 
is presently working on. This procedure will allow the teacher to check 
on the students regarding how much work they have^ completed as well as 
what they are presently working on. . . . ' 

It is suggested that a teacher keep a file box of test items with 
. V . test items for each career unit. . . . These items can be given 
to the -Student when he has completed' the unit. 
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LIST OF CAREER UNITS 



Sales 



1. Department store clerk 

2. Service station attendant 

3. Route salesman (truck) 

4. Auto salesman 

5. " Casliier 

6 . Advertising 

Insurance 



Insurance salesman and claims adjuster 



III. Construction 



1. Carpenter 

\2. Electrician 

.3. Plumbing 

'4. Machine operation 

^ 5* Surveying 

IV. Medical -and Health 



1. Lab assistant 

2. Practical nurse and nurse's aide 

3. Dental assistant 

4 . X-ray technician 

V. Secretarial and Clerical 

1. File clerk 

2. Typist 

3. Auto parts count>erman 

4. Receptionist/and PBX operator 

VI . Mechanical Occupations 

1. Auto mechanic 

2. Small appliance repair 

3. Tool and die 

4 . Machinist (lathes , turrets) 

VII . Driving Occupations 

1. Race car 

2. Truck driver and Idng distance mover 
VIII. Personal Services 
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Barber 
Beautician 
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manager of learning experiences to be aware of both scope and sequence 
of career education. The scope refers to the -depth and breadth of cov- 
erage of content and is defined by the major goal areas. This means there 
mu6t> be content relating to decision-making, employability , civic and so-, 
cial responsibilities, work attitudes and. values,, and self -fulfillment . 
The career education content also must be organized according to a se- 
quence, or logical progression oi experiences: awareness, exploration, 
skill development, placement, and follow-up.. 

Other research which is especially pertinent in this area is that 
done by Nielsen. Nielsen (l975a) emphasizes the need for each subject 
area and eachsupport service to identify areas of .career Experiences 
within occupational families and to organize materials, methods,, and 
techniques around career concepts. The cluster concept can be introduced, 
into existing academic, vocational, social, cultural, recreational, and 
counseling programs; or the clusters can be the basis for organizing core 
curricula covering each cluster. The U.S. Office of Education has de- 
veloped fifteen clusters"*. 

Agri-business and natural resources Hospitality and recreation 

Business and office ' - Manufacturing 

Communications and media - Marince science 

Consumer and homemaking education Marketing and distribution 



.Construction 



Personal services 



Environmental control Public services 

Fine arts and humanities . ' .Transportation I 

- Health 

Each cluster is divided into a number of "sTIbclusters , jtfhich in turn, 
have been further divided' into more specific areas. Every known job is 
■supposed "to fit into one of the clusters. Each cluster includes jobs at 
all levels, from entry level through skilled, technical, and professional 
■jobs The clusters are assiimed to be relatively enduring. For example, 
it is assumed that for the foreseeable future this nation will be manu- 
facturing,, constructing, and transporting things as well as providing 
health services. Therefore, these clusters are apt to remain, even though 
individual jots within the clusters may be phased out and. new and emerg- 
inE lobs will appear. The idea is that if a person has well-rounded train 
fng in the common core of a particular cluster, the flexibility for moving 
to another job within that cluster' will be facilitated. 

■ In the delivery^ sr^stem modeU the funotion CONSIDER TESEARCH/EST AB- 
USE FRmCIFLES (6.2.2.1.1) 'Cuyaorr^Ushed h)i referrc'vng to aow^a^^^^^^^ 
obtainim relevant reaearah results, and by bm^efly stating ooncluaxons, 

• edxicatian curricula in gen^ml. The next step vb to set forth the gutde 
Unea' for defining ourriculvm objectives (6.2.2.1.2). 
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3. Child, care 

4. Stefwardess 

5. Interior decorator 

IX. Performing Arts 

1. Actors 

2. Rad!^-TV announcer--di8c jockey 

3. Cameraman and photographer 

4. Musicians 

5 . Small bands . . ' 

6.. Arti8t--commevical and regular 



X. Government jobs 

^ 

1. Mailman 

2. Policeman and dispatcher 

3. Traffic control (auto, air) 

4. Recreation and park 

5. Game and forestry 

XI. Utilities 



1. Lineman 

2. 'Telephone repairman 

XI t. Manufacturing and Supply - 

•\ 

1. Warehousing and stocking 
/ 2. Inventory control 

XIII. Printing and Publishing 

Printing (typesetter, lay-out, press operator, set-up) 

XIV. Related 



1. Counseling personal finances 

2. Use of calculator 

3. Home management 

4. Cost of running an auto 
5'. Computing take-home pay 
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CLUSTER ONE: SALES 

When looking at a future career, it is always important to look at 
the characteristics one possesses. A person's likes and dislikes, his 
interests an4 personality, etc.,, should be considered when planning the 
future. If someone is thinking of a career in sales, it may be even more 
important "to do this, for the^^futare of a person in this field depends ^o 
much on the kind of person he is. Success in selling comes to people 
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who seem to have personal characteristics which allow them to succeed. 

Most goods that we have contact with go through three steps. They, 
are produced , .they are distributed , and they are used or consumed in some 
way. The whole middle step, distribution is what ^ales is really involved 
with. Sales is a huge field with 4.6 million people involved with it in 
some way. In this field of work, individuals are employed to sell every- 
thing there is to sell in many different kinds of businesses and in every 
part of the country (or world). The level of training varies with the 
job, and the income received for selling also varies with the job. The 
work appeals to and uses people of .all ages. It is an occupation that 
has openings for almost every kind, of person. 

The most familiar sales job involves receiving money from someone 
who has already selected a piece of goods, such as a cashier or store 
clerk does. Training for this position is usually given on the job. 
An ability to do math calculations, pay attention to detail, and follow 
instructions is important; but an employer is possibly even more concerned 
with other characteriatics of the individual. These would include having 
an interest in people and being poised when meeting the public, as well 
as having a pleasant personality and a well-groomed appearance. 

Other types of sales jobs require the seller to go out and make his 
own contacts with potential buyers. These people need to be able to work 
without sjsomeone pushing them to do the job. This requires self -discipline 
and self -motivation. Customers seldom come to the salesman asking to have 
something sold to them. Some sales jobs require a great deal of training 
and a very thorough knowledge of the product to be sold, so that the sell- 
er can explain the product, tell or show how it works, and be convincing 
that the product is a good one. A computer salesman is an example of this 
kind of selling. His training may even involve some post-college educa- 
tion. Other jobs In selling may require on-the- job-training, a one or 
two-year training program at a technical, trade, or junior college or 
sometimes a four-year college degree. 

The income received by sales people depends on many factors. A re- 
tail clerk, if just„ beginning a job, may earn $1.50 to $1.70 an hour, 
usually with regular advance in pay as experience is gained. Others 
:nay receive a regular salary plus commission, and their total pay is de- 
termined by the amount they sell. Some salesmen, such as the computer 
salesman mentioned above, may make only a few sales, a year, but the sums 
of money involved are very large, and his salary and commission, if he 
receives one, are also large. 

In the immediate future, to keep even with the number of sales- 
people now employed, 275,000 additional workers will be needed nation- 
wide. These 275,000 will only replace those who quit working or retire. 
Others, of course, will be needed to replace those who move to other 
kinds of work. - 

The one characteristic most ' important in the sales field would be 
the personality of the individual. There are no selling jobs that do 
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not involve dealing with other people. A pleasant person, able to 
along well with people, will find many opportunities in this line o 
ployment . 

The movement of goods and supplies so as to meet the wants of people 
will always be required. Goods will always be sold and likely will be 
sold in even greater quantities as the years go by. The future of a ca- 
reer in sales does, however, depend more on the'state of the economy than 
most other jobs do. During periods of increased spending by the buying 
public, promotions and pay increases come rapidly, but a sales person 
is also likely to be one of the first people to feel a tightening or slow 
down in the economy. This occurs because people spend less, resulting 
in smaller commissions and fewer people being hired. 

Most areas of sales now have national organizations or associations 
to which you can write to get more specific information. These are 
listed in the Occupational Outlook Handbook under the specific titles 
of different sales jobs. 

If you are interested in a sales job, work through o^ie or all of 
the following units in the job kit: 



1- 


-1 


Department store clerk 


1' 


-2 


Service Station Attendant 


1 


-3 


Route Salesman (Delivery Truck) 


1 


-4 


Auto Salesman 


1 


-5 


Cashier 


1 


-6 


Advertising 



0 



CLUSTER ONE: SALES 

UNIT 1-1 

Department Store Clerk 

Millie is a girl who has decided to go into the retail sales field. 
She wants to be a department store clerk. While checking into this kind 
of work, she found that over three-fifths of the 3,000,000 retail sales- 
persons are women. She also found that starting w^ges ranged from $1.50 
to $1.70 an hour and that seemed to fit in with what^her friends were 
earning in other jobs at this level. She did find that there are some 
disadvantages in being a clerk. W^ek-end work and extra hours during 
th^ time before holidays didn't appeal too much to Millie. She discov- 
ered, however, that most clerks received a discount on products purchase 
that most^ g^t a commission on what they sell, and that there seemed to b 
a good future for the person who does well. 
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Millie now went to the local newspaper and found the .following ad: 



We have several schedules for day- 
time and evening salds openings. 
No experience required ,j immediate 
openings. Apply Personnel Office. 
- Dayton's Deptl Store 



Millie called and arranged an appointment for an interview. Upon her ar- 
rival, she v/as asked questions about her educat ional, background and pre- 
vious experience. Also, she had to take an employment test similar to 
the following. (Please take the following test; show all work on this 
paper. Check the results with your teacher before going any further). 



Add 



$ 7.89 
11.00 
10.99 



Pretest for Department Store Clerk 

Subtract 



2. $ 1.29 
.39 
27.50 
.79 
1.09 



3. $10.00 
7.97 



$20.00 
16.50 



Multiply 

5/ $6.49 
/ .13 



6. $17.87 
6 



7. 1/3 X 27.99 



8. 

9. 
10 < 
11- 



257o of $24.50 is 



12 



A 20 percent discount on $37.50 = . 

Three items @ $3.27 is _^ ^. 

A good place to get additional information about specific jobs in the 
sales area would be 

a. a ^iction^ry c. The Occupational Outlook Handbook 

b. a college d. an encyclopedist 

The most likely starting pay that you would receive if you had no 
training in a sales job would be: 

a. $2.25 per hour c. $.85 per hour 

b. $1.^50 per hour d. $1.00 per hour 
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Millie satisfactorily completed the interview end the pre-emplo3rment test 
and was conditionally hired. On her first day of employment, she was as- 
signed to the bedding and linens department. There she was trained by 
the department supervisor. One of her first duties was to ch^ck the a- 
mount of cash on hand in the register. The register contained l-$20, 
3-$10, 6-$5, 15-$1, 10-$. 25, 12-$. 10, 25-$. 05, and 5-$. 01. The total 
amount in the register was (13) . Does this seem to 

be a reasonable amount of cash for making change? 

Soon^ after the store opened, *a customer approached Millie wishing 
to make some purchases. She bought a pair of pillow cases @ $2.39'*each 
and a set of matching top and bottom sheets at $6.50 per sheet. The 

customer's bill for the goads came to (14) , and with three 

percent sales tax amounting to (15) . her total bill was 

(16) . She handed Millie two $10 bills and received 

(17) in change (pp. 69-78). 

. . . The unit continues, with problems involving selling of goods, 
computing of sales tax, credit for returned items, discounts, wages, 
overtime, deductions for state and federal taxes and social security,' 
use of receipts, sales slips, and credit vouchers. 
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DEVELOP/irriLIZE HARDWARE/SOFTWARE (6.2.2.2). Hardware and software 
are important elements iti the adult career education program. Hardware 
is the vehicle by which infonaation is conmunicated. Software is the ma- 
terial that contains the information. Hardware is fiirther described by 
Ryan, Clark, Hinders, Keeney, Oresic, Orrell, Sessions, Streed, and Wells 
(1975) as; "The equipment used in an educational program, including ma- 
chines, physical equipment, and audio-visual devices that perforjn a physi- 
cal function in the jxresentation of educational softwareV (p. 264). Hin- 
ders (1975) describes hardware in functional te^rms as "the non-expendable 
mechanical or electronic devices necessary to transmit infoxrmation in a 
form which can be received and reacted to by the student" (p. 379). Ryan, 
et al. (1975) describe software as: 

Teaching materials and supplies, including various media that re- 
quire hardware for presentation such as films, tapes, slides, 
loops, cassettes, and records; and those that do not require 
hardware such as texts, workbooks, models, blackboards, maps, 
graphs, posters, and magazines. (p. 273) 

An important p^rt of the program implementation is the selection and 
use of hardware and software. This function is separate from, but closely 
related to the development of the curriculum guide. The guides will in- 
clude information on the kinds of hardware and software to be used, and 
the way in which hardware aid software will interface with methods and 
techniques. The mutually reciprocal relationship between the development 
of the curriculum guides and the selection and use of hardware and soft- 
ware is sKown in the flowchart model by the interacting signal paths be- 
tween (6.2.2.1) and (6.2.2.2) . 

Hinders (1975) has described the benefits to be derived from proper 
utilization of hardware and software to support adult career education 
in corrections: 

The hardware/software and facilities in a correctional setting 
must provide learners individuality , esteem, open entry , and 
hope. They must allow for differences in learning style and 
rate. The sequence and structure of the software . . . de- 
creases the chance for failure, and the self -correction aspects 
can give the learner immediate . . . feedback. Scheduling 
requirements are reduced, permitting learners to start and fin- 
ish segments of programs at any point in the calendar year. The 
hardware/software and facilities in a correctional setting can 
also be used to develop skills that are in tune with today's 
labor market in a relatively short period of time. The inmate 
can then leave the institution with the possibility of main- 
taining a satisfying place in the working world. (pp. 380-381) 

Use of hardware and software in providing learning experiences to 
support adult career education can be very effective in a correctional 
institution -where it frequently is not possible to have direct hands-on 
experiences. However, the potential for using hardware and software to 
accomplish adult career education objectives is limited to the extent 
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that care is taken in selection of materials and equipment. 

Nearly everything printed should be considered as having possible 
value in an adult program. Adult career education can make good use of • 
materials such as mail order catalogues, applicance owner manuals, employ- 
ment application form8,or income tax f oirms . In considering materials for 
possible use in the adult career education program, the first step is to 
see that the materials are relevant to the program. After this has been 
decided, then those items which are relevant can be evaluated. Before 
checking against criteria for evaluation of curriculum materials, the 
following considerations should be made: 

1 . Is the material appropriate in terms of the experiential back- 
ground of the majority of learners? For example, are the learners non- 
English speaking? , 

2. Is the material related to the program objectives? 

3. Is the material appropriate in terms of tlbji^** background and train- 
ing of the persons vjho will be carrying out the instruction or guidance 
function? 

I 

After items have been eliminated which do not pass the initial screen- 
ing test, then the remaining materials can be checked against evaluative 
criteria. Neff and Minkhoff' (1972) have suggested four criteria for e- 
valuating content: 

1. The topic should discuss adult concerns. Topics .^gav be contro- 
versial - -such as war, taxes, peace, child-rearing, Abortion, religion-- 
but they must be relevant for adults. 

2. The topic should be of current interest. Concerns such as em- 
ployment, housing, social security, unions, and family should be covered. 

3. The subject matter should contribute to developing ability for 
coping with the environment. 

4. The materials should present vital, true, and meaningful life 
styles of different ethnic groups. 

In addition to the nature of the content, each item should be checked 
against the following criteria before selection is made: 

1. The reading level should be appropriate to the individual learn- 
er. This can be determined by using a readability index on the material. 

2. The materials should be of good quality,' with an interesting as 
well as practical format. Printed items should be checked for size of 
print, and fine printing should be avoided. 

3. The cost should be within the budget limitations. 
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4. The items should be readily available (Neff & Minkhoff, 1972). 
Frank (1975b) lists also criteria for evaluation of materials: 

1. The subject matter must be oriented to adult interests and ex- 
periences. 

2. The physical format must be appropriate for an adult user. 

3. The material must deal vjith real-life situations, such as home- 
making, earning a living, cgnSumption of goods and services, personal and 
social problems. 

4. The material must convey sound and vjorthwhile information. 

5. The material must seek to produce positive effects, such as 
building a positive self-image or stimulating se 1 f -improvement . 

6. The [fiaterial must be relevant to the reality perceptions, life- 
style, and social situations of "the adult client. 

a • 

7. The style of presentation must be straightforward, simple, and 
clear. 

8. The material must fit the development skills level of the clients. 

9. The material st^^ould contain self-pacing devices that recognize 
individual differences and allow for satisfaction from achievement*. 

10. The material shoirld lend itself to individualized application. 

11. The material including aids, such as teacher and student guides,' 
workbooks, and worksheets should be readily available at reasonable cost. 

Selection of hatrdware and softvjare is just the first step. The best 
possible materials will be of little worth unless used' effectively . It is 
important for staff to be especially trained to use hardware and software 
for delivering adult career education to clients in corrections. This 
calls for continuing training as new hardvjare and software are incorpor- 
ated into the delivery system. There must be "trained specialists to 
creatively and effectively use the equipment" (Frank, 1975b, p.. 402). 

Materials must be evaluated and assigned for use at the appropriate 
skill level. Career educati"on materials must be carefully and systema- 
tically related to other materials, and integrated with subject matter 
conduct . Workbooks , worksheets , graphics , and guides should be used 
whenever possible. There .must be "communication among those whose coop- 
eration is essential if the full potential of audiovisuals is to be real- 
ized . . . educators, communicators and correctional officials" (Frank, 
1975b, p. 403) . 
* 

The importance of systematic, planned utilization of hardware and 
software to deliver adult career education to corrections clients has 
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been pointed up by correct''ions personnel as well as media specialists*. 
Frank (1975b) stresses the potential faf?'use of hardware aad software to 
help develop career awareness and provide opportunities for career explo- 
ration by his observation that graphic pijjitvres of what mi^ht be available 
to clients upon release can be depicted aealfttically through audiovisuals . 

Frank (1975b) also makes the point that it is not enough to talk about 
jobs, write about jobs, ox' even teach about jobs with a hands-on approach. 
For all practical purposes this still will not really give the clients a' 
clear picture of what the work environment will be like, the kitids of 
people they will be working beside, or the community into v/hich they will 
be moving. The planned use of audiovisuals can do these things, particu- 
larly if Frank's (1975b) admonition is heeded: 

It is absolutely essential to be realistic and not just idealis- 
tic. The bad and the tough must be shown with the good and the 
soft. A careful balance of reality and actuality; the troubles 
-and problems a returnee can face must be shown along with 
that possibility of a brighter tomorrcw. (p. 402) 

Through the use of carefully prepared audiovisuals, it is possible 
to show the jclients what they can expect. Frank (1975b) conti-nues: 

.Most media producers have a tendency ^to take the prettiest pi,c- 
tures; to shov; the best v/orking conditions; the ideal setting. 
The depictions of the "average" family or father, the "typical" 
teenager or office worker can be and have been very misleading, 
to say the least. A look at some of the more popular "typical" 
and "average" TV series in past years can attest to this: 

""Julia," "Father Knows Best," "My Three Sons." They are about 
as far removed from reality ... as anything can be. (p» 402) ^ 

Record players, audio tape, slides, filmstrips, photographs, news- 
papers, magazines--even the te lephone- -can play important roles in bring- 
ing reality and practicality to the corrections setting. They can sup- 
plement and enrich the learning process. The ideal is to create new sys- 
tems that satisfy the special needs of clients in each setting, but the 
first step must be to begin by using those systems presently available. 
For example, TV and radio programs which are regularly broadcast on'com- 
mercial and public stations can be valuable teaching tools serving as 
springboards for a discussion of careers, and helping in examining atti- 
tudes toward work: daytime soap operas can stimulate discussions about 
human relations problems. 

In evaluating and selecting hardware and software for an adult ca- 
reer education program for corrections, it is important to keep in mind 
the need for a wide variety of hardware and software to* meet client needs. 
A description of general types of hardware and software follows. 

Filmstrips are usually produced on standard 35mm^^^Lm. The film- 
strip can be black and white, or color. Slide-films helm no sound track, 
but can be synchronized with phonograph records or tape recordings. 
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Cassette tapes are inexpensive and convenient. The advantage of film- 
Strips over motion pictures is that they are less expensive and the rate 
of presentation can be directly controlled by the instructor or learner. • 
JLt .is possible to advance rapidly, bypass, reverse, or stop to concen- 
trate on a particular point: 

Slides are among the most flexible media systems available. They 
are inexpensive to produce and easy to revise. Sound can be added through 
use of a phonograph record or tape recorder. Slides can be viewed by means 
of a 35rara projector or viewer. ^ 

Films dealing with nearly every aspect of adult and vocational edu- 
cation are available. A wide range of career education films is avail- 
able. Filras^jare flexible\ An entire film can be shovm uninterrupted, 
or the film can be broken into logical learning units either by ''stopping 
and re-^tarting the projector or actually 'clipping* the film intq short 
single-concept sequences" (Curl, 1972, p; 182). Films are available on 
conventional reels or in self-coiiCtaihed cartridges; the cartridges are 
very useful for individualized instruction. Films come in black and 
white or coloif, and with ,or without a sound track. The most common for- 
mats are 16n)|p and 8iisn. 

To be sure that the optimiaa value is obtained from films, it is im- 
portant to be familiar with both the hardware and the software, and to 
control the conditions under which presentation wilL be made. Lighting 
conditions ^re important; in ca^es where the room cannot be darkened, the 
image may be^ improved l)y placing the screen in a cgJI^r facing away from 
windows. . ^^^^ 

Reynolds (1972) has pointed out the special advantages of using the 
overhead projector fpr vocational education: 

A great many vocational and industrial arts subjects deal with 
technically involved data. Oyerhe^ projection has proven ex- 
tremely valuable in communicating t8^ students complex facts 
and problems. TKe fact that an overhead projector can show 
a large, clear image has' been shown to be of great value to 
an instructor attempting to explain the workings of an in-'' ' 
ternal combusion engine, or lathe. It is both possible and 

^ easy, with a transparency, to show a cross section of an en- 

* gine. (p. 202) 

Another advantage of using the overhead for career education is that 
it can be used directly in shop areas and permits reinforcement or re- 
learning. With the overhead projector, it is possible to present visu-. 
als without darkening the room. The points can be presented and empha- 
sized one at a time. It avoids having the instructor turn his or her 
back on the learners. Other advantages are that there is no limit to 
the variety of visuals which can be made or purchased, and there is great 
flexibility in arranging sequences of visuals. 

Audio recorders and video tape recorders can be used to advantage 
to help clients of corrections achieve all five adult career education 
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goals: employability skills,, decision-making, civic and social respon- 
sibilities, work attitudes and values, and sel f- fulfil Iraent . 

Slide projecto'rs are available in a variety of models accommodating 
diff-erent slide sizes: 2x2, 2-1/4 x 2-1/4, 3-1/4 x 4. The simplest 
type is the manually operated projector which holds one slidfe and prp- 
jects one slide. Cartridge projectors .^hold a number of slides in one 
container. The cartridges, either box or circular, are convenient for 
liolding a set of slides in proper ord^r. 

f 

Filmstrip projectors are similar to the manual slide projectors. 
The basic differences between the tv/o are "the type of software to be f 
used with the machine and the carrier used to -bring the picture before 
the lens" (Reynold^, 197^2, p. 207). Individual filrastrrp projectors 
can be used effectively in the learning laboratory for individualized 
instruction. 

Record players- can accommodate records that are 7", 10", and 12" 
and provide for different speeds: 78 rpm, 45 rpm, or 33-1/3 rpm. Re- ^ 
cords are available with narration and music. There also are record- 
slide or record-f ilmstrip media modules which are available commercially. 

Audio tape, cartridge, and cassette recorders are of great use in 
adult career education. There is great variety of commerically prepared 
materials on cassettes or audio tapes for use in conjunction with syn- 
chronized filmstrips or slides. 

The use of programmed instruction offers a great opportunity for 
applying basic principles of learning. » Clark (1970), in referring to 
the use of programmed materials for offenders, pointed out: 

Programmed instrtictioq. has been called "infinite consid- 
eration for the learner."^ . . . Research conducted thus far 
supports the contention 4:hat good programs, carefully deve- 
11 loped and properly administered, can significantly improve 
the quality and' economy of instruction.^ 

The advantages of programmed instruction outweigh its 
disadvantages. (p. 80) 

Hinders (1975) comments that "the use of programmed materials is 
only one phase of a 'career education prorgram. It is one of the ways/ \ 
to make the program individualized, alive, and unique- from the fact- V 
gathering process of past educational experiences" (p. 380). ^Programmed ^ 
materials can help to individualize instruction. Programmed instruction 
involves the learner in the process , gives continuous feedback, provides 
opportunities for* success. There are over 2,000 programs listed in Pro - 
grammed Learning: - A Bibliography ..of Pjrogjrams and Presentation Devices 
(Hendersh6t, 1967). Most of the prograramed^^materi^s^ ca^ be used in 
adult career education; 

Weinhold (1^72) describes a version of computer assisted instruc - 
tion which>has relevance for adult career education in correct ions . The 
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computer is simply an electronic 'teaching machine which stores programmed 
material and gives it to the learner step by step. It tells the learner 
immediately whether or not a 'response is correct. When a learning diffi- 
culty arises it switches the/ student to another series of steps to re- 
solve the difficulty. It is individualized instruction provided by a 
sophist:icated piece of electronic equipment. . ' " 

The computer is usefuL in adult career ed^ucation to help learners 
solve' simulated problem situations. The computer gives facts about a 
situation which can occur in real life. The learner makes a decision 
based on these facts and feeds it4>ack to the computer, which then pro- 
vides new facts based on the decision. The person develops another 
plan, based on the new facts. Games of this kind are^very useful in ca- 
reer ediication, and they help to develop decision-making capabilities, 

• The delivery of adult career education to clients of corrections 
requires utilization pf appropriate materials which relate to the goals 
ajrd objectives of the delivery system. Good materials are availajble 
from many sources which need to be known by all Involved staff. One 
good source is the Cooperative Extension Services which operate in con- 
junction with colleges and universities, A Wide range of excellent pam- 
phlets and bulletins relevant to career education are available. In 
additii(pn, "Most rural weekl^ newspapers are written at a very low voca-^ 
bulary and comprehension level--usually 4th to 6th grade equivalency" 
(Frank, 1975b, p. 406), and can be used to support career education. 

The National Multi-Media Materials Qenter for Adult Basic Education 
has been, established at Montclair State College, New Jersey, with a media \^ 
center located at Federal C^ty College, Washington, D. C. This center 
can be of value in- locating^ and assessing the value of career education 
mat^x^als in a variety of fields. The center lists 'bibliographies as ^ 
vjell as basic source materi^ils. ^ 

Based on a card retrieval system and .abstract service, a set of 
locator cards and abstracts is on file in the office of each St^te Direc- 
tor of Adult Education, in the office of each Adult Education Regional 
Program Officer, and at some selected universities. Catalogs andf serv- 
ice information also are available. 

It is important to be f^iliar with adult career education materi- 
als and equipment that are oo, the market, a?- well, as sources of commer- 
cial producers of materials and equipment, There are many excellent 
systems on the market which can be used in implementing adult vocational 
education curricula in a correctional institution, for example: 

1. The Singer Vocational Evaluation System which consists of a 
series of two »work stations designed to allow clients the opportuiiity 
to^-handle tools and perform the basic operations of^many trades. The 
system evaluates skills and interest^ for more than 1,^00 occupational 
skill titles. ^ 



a 



The Ken Cook Transnational Corporation which produces a vari- 

\ • , ■ 



ety at teaching systems, ^ 
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3. The Jewish Employment and Vocational Service v/hich produces a 
non-verbal diagnostic tool utilization unit/ v;ith 28 tasks involving 
handling, inspecting,' manipulation, routine checkilng, and clas.sifying . 

Hinders (1975) gives the follovjing list of specific hardware and 
software that may be helpful in implementing the atiu^-fc-^areer education 
program in corrections: • 

1001 Top Jobs for High School Graduates 
Bantam Books, Inc,^ 
271 Madison Avenue-, 
New York, New York 10016 



\ 



This pocketbook lists the , duties of'' the jpb, where the 
job is fouM, the future of the job, the qualifications and 
training necessary, possible advancement, pay ajnd benefits,-' 
v/orking conditions associated wj.th the job, and! the role the 
unions pi ay in it , 



Careerdex ' " - 

Career Associates * 
Post Office Box 505 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 19446 

Caree rdex is a unique guide to career inf ormat ion pam- 
phlets. It 'consists of 1000 reference cards mounted on a 
desk top card file. Each card gives a job title, the name 
of a career information pamphlet, and the address a student 
*()r counselor can vjrito to for the pamphlet. 



Great ing 'Your Future 

Education Achievement Gorporation 

Post Office Box 7310 

Waco, Texas 76710 

\ 

This is an audio-visual packet directed to readiness 
skills, career planning, and career re-education. The sys- 
tem's thirty lessons are presented on cassette t ape s . Bui It 
into the system is learner invo Iveme nt with pi a^nning for - his 
future. 



'The World of Work 
Educational Des ign , Inc . 
47 West 13th Street 
New\ork, New York 10011 

The World of Work is a series of taped lessons concern- 
ing locating.^^and keeping a job. The learner is involved with 
preparing fa^Wt sheets and application forms, small group dis- 
cussions ,. and written responses to working situations. 
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Preparing for the Jobs of the WO's ^ 
Guidance Associates ' 
Harcour^^""Bi?^ce and World ^ 
Pleas^tville, New York 10570 

This is a fil'mstrip and record presentation of career 
fields. The purpose is to stimulate thought and discussion 
of career education. 



The Nightingale-Conant Casetpak Program 
Night ing ale -Conarit Corporation 
6677 North Lincoln Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois ^ 60645 

^ This is a series ^f cassette tapes geared at positive mo- 'i 

tivation and self -actualization. The value Ifes in the adult 
approach and the flexibility of the program, -(^p. ^^^^^^^ 

In order to make decisions which will enhance the learning climate 
for a student, the instructor must Have a resource bank from which he 
or she can prescribe the ijiost appropriate learning tasks to an individual 
learner. A wide variety of teacher-made and commercially-prepared ma- -S^ 
terials v/ill be needed in order to proceed with individually prescribed ♦ , 
instruct icf^, and teacher compet.encies and behaviors will need to be 'al- 
tered 
revie 



fj[r®m that typically exhibited where lecture, assigned readings, 
w, and testing are employed. 



Learning activities require materials. It is important to be able 
to identify materials v/hich can be used to create educational learning 
activities. B'nai B^rith Career and •Counseling Services has published 
a 430-page compendium of resources for adult career education (Hoffman, 
Greenfield, Bliss, Colker, & Tucker, 1974c). Career materials publish^ed 
and produced b/etween 1969 and 1974 form the body of the Resources publi- 
cation. The materials reviewed in Resources (Hoffman, et al., 1974c) 
are organized by occupational field. The categories are linked to tfte 
U. S. Office of Education* career clusters. The following information 
is included in each abstract: 

Catalog Number: Each abstract is categorically classified ac-,^ 

cording to the cataloging system of the book. 
Tit le: C Includes subtitles or identifying numbers. ^ 
Author: Listed if given. * 
Date; , Publication -or production date, when available. 
Price: -Cost, Single copy free, no charge, or rental charge 
given. 

Media: Applies only to audio-visual materials to differen- 
tiate between film, filmstrips, slides, cassettes, 
videotapes, or other. 
Time:' Length of audio visual materials. 
Pagesf Length of printed materials. 
Reading Level: I - Grades 1-8 

^ II - Grades 9^2 • . 

Ill - Graded 124- 
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Source: Includes name and addryss of Live soj^rce to facilitdte 
requesting materials. ^^'^ 

Abstract: Notes areas oi iniormation covc^rcd iti tin* public<4- 
tion or material. This iniormat ion^uuiy includi* 
description of work duties, vjork settings <ind con- 
ditians^ qualificatioaa and preparation^ crudenti- 
als re^^yjired, methods of job entrance, personal at 
tributes,, and advanccmftent poss ibi 1 it ies^, emp4oyment 
outlook, income levt^l, other potential personal re- 
Wards, history' ol the occupiJt ioi^i , its importance to 
the coSft^nity, and advantages and disadvantages ol 
the c*ar^er. Style, quality, and e f 1 ec t ivt^ie^ss are 
also (considered. Additional information sources, 
audience, and other pertinent iniormation arc nott^d. 



<7Samples of printed and audio- visual 
Resources ai*e giveii in Figures 13 and 14, 



career inltirmation present t*d 
respet't ive ly . 
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TITLE: 
DATE: 
PRICE: 
SOURCE : 



Local Bus Drivers 
1974 
$.49 



PAGES: 4 
READING LEVEL: II 



Science Research Associates , Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Lucid i)re8enta^ion of qualifications, duties, and work 
conditions of a bus driver. His-tory, entrance methods, 
means of promotion, salary, unions and employment out- 
look included. Mentions employment possibilities for 
women. ' ^ 



Figure 13. 



Sample review of ^printed career infomation. (From ^ 
Resources;^ Recommendations for Adult Career Resources 
by F. E. Hoffman, P. 0.' Greenfield, C. A. Bliss, L. J. 
Colker, and T. S. Tucker. WasHington: ' B*nai B'rith 
Career and Counseli(ig Services, 1974c, p. 4). 



PRICE: $10.00 rental 
TIME: 8 minutes 



05.245 TITLE: Photgraphy Is 
. MEDIA: Slides . 

I DATE: ^ 1969 - 

I SOURCE: Eastman K6dak Co. ' 

f Professional, Commercial and Industrial Markets 

; Division 

Rochester, New York 14650 

J 

Slide series introduces careers in professional and com- 
merical photography. Enhancing graphics and sound de- 
picts the duties arid responsibilities of the, two career 
fields. Series ^peals to those of all educational lev- 
els. Fields represented offer good growth potential for 
a lifetime qareer. 



Figure 14. Sample review of audio-visuaL career Information. (From 
Resources-: Recoimnendations for Adult Career Resources 
by F. E. Hoffman^ P. 0. Greenfield, C. A. Bliss, L.-* J. 
Colker, and T. S. Tucker. Washington: B*nai B'rith 
•Career and Counseling' Services, 1974c j p. 5). 
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Frank (1975b^ has suggested the following references v;hich vjould be 
useful in developing n/iltimedia programs: 

1/ ' * 

Audio Visual Ins t Aj>c t ion : Media and Methods by Brown, 
Levjis and Harcleroad 

McGraw Hill <i >^ 

/ New York, New York * ' 

fdio Visual Marketplace 
Bowker Publications 
P. 0, Box 2017 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 

Audio Visual Hethdds in Teaching by Edgar Dale 

Drydtu^ Press - 
. ' New York, New^York 

Developin^^ Multi Media Libraries by Warren B. Hicks y 
R. R. BovAer Co. 
New" York,, Nev; York 

Educational' Broadcasting Magazine 
825 S.. Barrlngton Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90049 

Educational and Industrial Television Magazine ^ 
607, Main Street 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 

Educat ional/ Ins tract; ional Broadcasting Magazine 
647 N. Sepulveda Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90049' 

Educational Television Magazine 
607 Main Stree.t 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 

Standards for Schopl Media Program 

National Education Association — - 

Washington, D*. C. 

Teaching and Media: A Systematic Approach by Gerlach and Ely 
y Prentice Hall ^ " 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

The Teacher and Overhead Projection by Morton J. .Schultz 
Prentice Hall 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

\ 

The Audio Visual Directory 

The National Audio Visual Association 
Evanston, Illinois 4 
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Hinders (197^) gives .i number oi sources of ^information concerning 
procurement oi m.iteriaLs to Support th^ adult career education program. 

Perhaps the most readv iource is a local supplier of school sup- 
plies. . . . State departments of education often provide in- 
^lormat ion' on educational systems. There are non-prof it 'groups 
'that publish material evaluation guides. The major national 
industrial associations will usually have an education and 
training committee which wilL^ provide information on the avail- 
abltity^of training material in their field., The U. S. DepArt- 
ment^ of Ht'alth, Education / and Welfare publishes an annotated 
curriculum materials list for trade and industrial cvducation. 
(p. 3)33) 

No mattet vjhat types of hardware and software are selected, the de- • 
velopment of materials to ^be used in implementing the curricuFum guide 
usually is the task of the staff person or teacher respo-nsible for pro- 
viding th® day-tO'day act ivit ies . ^ Developing material's or purchasing 
commercially produced materials and equipment should be undertaken with 
great care. Frafik (1975a) cautions: "The first step in developing any 
useful materials system is to determine what is already in house. Re- 
sist the urge to buy soifiething new until you aressure y^ou are using to 
best advantage wh^t » is already available*' (p. 514). 

Hardware- and softvjare systems must be^set up to deliver adult ca- 
reer education in two ways: (a) independently through career edtication ^ 
learning centers, and (b\ in conjunction with regularly offered programs, 
such as adult basic educattiion, GED , or vocational training. 

The career education learning cent er ^should provide an environement ■ 
conducive to learning and should contain a variety of selected hardware 
and software'. A good adult career education learning center in the cor- 
rectional setting 

is not just a, formal are a, with tables, chairs, shelves , view- 
ing rooms, and carrels., It should . . . include informal 
area^; a kitchen, a living room, comfortable study areas with 
upholstered furniture groupings, small rooms with easy chairs, 

and study areas for individual w^ork. (Frank, 1975b, p. 405) 

» - - . ._. 

rt should also include mobile units that can take careier education ma- 
terials to the client. The career education learning center should in- 
clude : 

* teaching machines, computer* assisted units, helical scan TV re- 

cord and playback systemsJ''^^audio and visual cassettes, overhead 
projectors', audio tape recorders, slide projectots, books, ma- 
gazines, film strips, charts, posters, maps, newspapers,^ cata- 
logs, phonographs , comic books, and art materials. (Frank, 
1975b, p. 404) / 

) ' 

/ 
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A learning resource center should be the core facility jof any 
penal educati©n program. It provides the most efficient use 
of space, frees teachers from repetitive instruction, perinits ^• 
programming to meet the individual learning patterns of stu- 
dents, allows more flexibility in the use of materials, pre- 
sent;§. materials selected to. meet specific cieeds in exactly ' » 
the same manner and form consistently, ^nd permits updating 
at a relatively low cost. (Hinders, 1975, p. 179) 

A learning laboratory enables adult learners to engage in a lUglUy 
individualized approach to learning. This is a unique environment whi^ch 
is characterized by an assemblage of se 1 f - ins t rue t iona 1 programs, a 
varied curriculum, flexible scheduling, and ie 11 -management by l1hjec- 
tiv(^. ^' The materials are largely in programmed or o t her \se 1 f - ins t rue - 
ftional formats, presented directly as softvjiare or tlirough related hard- 
viare such as tejcliing machines. The learner should be able to enter at 
apy time, study at his or her own pace cxn qontent area^s- suited to his or 
her needs. In order to support adi/lt career edueatior», tlic^ <:urr icu 1 um 
in the learning laboratory should include the follov/ing: 

1. Adult basi^ education in, subject m^itter areas tor adults witli 
less than an eighth grade achievement level. / The subject matter module's 
must be orie^nted to career development, focuini'd on the career education 
goals, and able to develop self- and career awareness. I 

2. GED preparation for clients with an eiglUh grade -^ach ievemeiU 
level who are lacking a higl\ scliool diploma. The curriculum must be 
orieiited to career development, with tlie content organizeti around ca- 
reer concepts. Upon completion of the course, the learner should not 
only be able to pass a GED test, but more important, should be able to' 
demonstrate achievement of adult career education objc»ctives and an en- 
hanced self- and career achievement. , 

\ 

3. \ Pre-vocat iona 1 training and vocat i ona 1 - t ech nica i related in-. 
St ruction. 

4. 'Supportive instruction to accompany apprent icesliip programs. 

5. IPre -col lege studies, such as residing improvement and study 
skills. \ ^ , 

It is important that the learning laboratory provide a balanced 
approach, including the use of group instruction and individualized 
learning. A Variety of techniques shoirld be used including simulation 
games, programmed instruction, guest lectures, an^ demonstrations. The 
learning laboratory should be rr\anaged by a coordinatt)r who functions in 
a manner different from that of a traditional classroom teacher. ^hO 
learning laborf^tory coordinator's role involves managing the learning 
experiences of t^e adult learners. It is desirable to liave assistance 
from other prof (iss ional s or auxiliary aides. Th^^^^o 1 lowing duties t^f a 
learning laboratory coordinator have bven identiiieiS by Peters (1971): 
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1. Coneral si^pervision of laboratory operation. 
« 

2. Periodic evaluation of learner progress. ^ ^ 

3. Counseling of learners. 

4. Selection and maintenance of software and hardware. 

5. Recruiting of new learners. ' • 

6. Maintenance of relations with other agencies. 

Supervision of auxiliary aides or other professionals. 

/ 8'. Training of aides and professionals. 
\ o ' ^ 

\ 9. Interviewing, orienting, and placing learners in appropriate 
programs , 

•10. Keeping records for reporting to agencies and learners. 

it 

11. Planning and monitoring programs and learning activities. 

12. Conducting periodic group instruction. 

> 

The guide for establishing the learning , laboratory in White Plains, 
New York (Lethbridge, Kacandes, 6(,Serrao, 1969) provides a detailed de- 
scription of tPrt* procedures involved in organizing and operating a 
learning laboratory. The procedures outlined in this guide 'can be fol- 
lowed advantageously when establishing am adult career education learn-* 
ing laboratory in a correctional institution. Essentially this would 
involve specifying the objectives to be achieved through the laboratory 
exper ie'nces , and developing or obtaining commerc ial ly -programmed and 
se 1 f -diirec ted instructional materials t^o implement the objectives. Be- 
fore the laboratory can begin to function and in addition to obtaining 
and organizing the materials, it also is necessary to prepare learner 
'records, arrange hardware, software, furniture and equipment in the 
laboratory (Church, lf970) . In . addition , ^ in- take procedures must be es- 
tablished which includes identif icatipn of the role to be played by a 
career counselor, the setting up of a testing program, screening for 
auditory and visual deficiencies, and determining, the role of auxiliary 
aides. The schedule for the laboratory experiences must be developed, 
and training of professional and volunteer staffs mu6t be provided. 
After these preliminary steps have been completed , then ins true t ion can 
begin. This involves <he planning of individualized learning for each 
individual, reinforcing the instructional sequence evaluat ing with each 
learner the degree and amount of progress', and re -programming on an in- 
dividual basis. 

The career education learning center should devote one section to 
reference materials which can be used in creating experiences to develop 
career aware ness , .provide career exploration, and develop employabil i ty 
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skills. Frank (1975b) (Presents a listing of annotated and conso4^idated 
bibliographies which would be useful as*resource materials: 

Berdrow, J. (Comp.). Bibliography: Curriculum Materials for 
' Adult Basic 'Education . Spring>fleld , Illinois: Office of 

. the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department of 
Adult Education, n.d., 37 p. 
.^''^^ ^ ci^rriculum materials guide intended mainly for 

teachers 'and administrators. Arranged by the typical 
program subject areas, first by materials for instruc- 
tional use and then by materials for supplementary use. 
Films, filmstrips, and other useful*" hardware ^*are also 
listed. . - 

Lander, M. (Comp.). Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Ma - 
terials for Use in Adult Bas ic> Education Classes ^( Vol. 
I). Union, New Jersey: Adult Education Resource Gen- ' 
ter, Newark State CoHege, n.d., 8 p. 

Intended for comprehensive use in Skills, Training, 
High School Equivalency and GED classes and includes ma- 
terial at all levels of performance. Eritries are ar- 
ranged by title under 8 subject headings. Very brief 
annotations and no definite stipulations of the read- 
ability leveb of each item. He^vy on pamphlets and 
government publications. 

National UViiversity Extension Association. Bibl io^raphy : 

Materials lor. t;he Adult Basic Educat ion- Student . Wash- 
ington: U. S. Office of Education, Adult Education 
Branch, 196^3. 129 p. 

This list is striqtly confined to adult -oriented 
materials. It is arranged under six inclusive catego- 
ries: Communications' Skills, Computation Skills, So- 
cial Studies, World of Work, Individual and Family De- 
velopment, Materials Scr Spanish Speaking. The first 
three skills* sections are divided into programmed and 
combination progranimed/non-programmed media. A useful 
summary of programmed instruction techniques and a set 
of succinctly stated criteria for selection of materi- 
als are included. The annotations stress application, 
to instructional needs. 

National University Extens\on Association. Educational 

Technology: Preparation and Use in Adolt Basic Educa - 
tion Programs . Washitigton: U. S. Office of Education; 
Adult Education Branch, 1967, 86' p. 

Manual to. guide administrators and instructors on 
.the application of new hardware in learning situations. 
Covers general discussion of role and training techni- 
cians in use of the technologies and then gives a de- 
tailed description of several media: Video and Audio 
•^Tape Recording, Programmed Learning, Teaching Machines, 
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CAI, etc., 8mm movie film and film loops, overhead pro- 
jectors, telelectures, etc,. A comprehensive bibliography 
covering various phases of educational technology. concludes 
the presentation. ^ ^ 

New Jersey Library Association Human Relations Committee, hi- 
^ brary Service to the Disadvantaged: A Selected Listj Re - . 
vi-sedv . Trepton^ i^Iew Jersey: New Jersey State Library, 
^ Public and School Library Service Bureau, 1969. 

Lists books, pamphlets and periodical articles qn this 
subject. The list is divided into sections 1) What has 
be^n done, 2) V/hat can and needs ttf be done, 3) Wha^ can 
be used, and 4) To gain understanding. Annotated to in- 
* dicate the relevance and utility of the material to this 
problem. 

Ohio State Library. Books/Jobs Project, Core List and Supple - 
mentary List' . Columbus: Ohio State Library, 1968, 13 p. 

Abroad, but selective list of printed and audiovis- 
ual materials in the fields of human relations, vocation- 
al information, and basic education. Arranged by author^ 
■ ^ under those heading^. Annotations briefly describe con- 
tent and usually designate the proper reading level and 
also distinguishes background items suitable for profes- 
sional training. / ^ 

i 

Utah State Board of Education Adult Education Services. Adult 
Basic Education Instruationar Materials Guide . Salt Lake 
City: Utah State Board of Education Adult Education Serv- 
. ' ices, 1969. 

A comprehensive guide to a"* broad variety of adflflt 
basic education materials including audiovisual instruc- 
j tional units. 

. Watt, fi. B., & Murphy, S. B. (Comf).). ABE: A Bibliography » 
from the Educational Materials. Center . Washington: U. S. 
Depa'rt'ment of Heatth, Education and Welfare, Bureau of 
(Research, 14 p. / 

" An abbreviated, selective bibliography largely de- 
voted to the instructional texts series in combined and ^ 
eight single curriculum .areaa. Minimal annotation but 
/ full bibliographic descript>ion . Single curricular fields ^ 
are: English Language and Literature, Guidance Services, 
Health, Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, Mathe- 
matics, Religion, Science and Social Studies, \ 

^ ^ *^ \ 

Wyoming SPate Department of Education, Division of Vocational - 
Technical Education. Adult gasic Education: A Biblio - 
graphy of Materials . Cheyenne: Department of Education, 
n.d., 164 ""p. (Reproduction of a bibliography prepared by 
' k the Kalamazoo, Michigan Public Library Adult Reading Cen- 

ter, M. Spencer (ed.) )• ^ . 
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An annotate^^ibliography of curriculum materials, 
raacKlnes, equipment and professional guidance literature 
designed for instructors and studentsji Arranged into 38 
sections by curricular subject area , media form, program 
f unction . ^ . An author, title and publisher ' index to con- 
tents is* provided. Useful because of the comp4;ehen8ive 
range of its coverage. - • 

The RFD Bibliography . Madison, Wisconsin: RFD, P. 0. Box 

^ ^Annotated with limited judgments made regarding use- 

fulness of materials in relation to RFD project specifi.- 
cally. While these judgments may not' be especially rele- 
vant to your own situation,' there may be some value in • 
reading them and using them once you have some ideayof 
their broad content. (pp. 407-409) . ^ ^ , 

^lach career education learning center should also provide access td* 
a core of basic books concerned, with career edQcatibn.. Frank (1975b) 
recommends the following: ' 

1. Sears Roebuck or Montgomery Ward catalogs (to provide exercises 
in filling out' forms , mathematics, reading, comprehension, vocabulary, 
and identification of information). ^ ^ 

2. Career Education:^ Whaf Jit Is and How To Do It (2nd ed.) by 

K. Hoyt, R. Evans, E. M^ckin, and G. Mangum. Available from the Olympus 
Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

3 . Contemporaty Concept^ in Vt)cational Education: First, Yearbook 
of the American Vocational Association , edited by G. Law. Available from 
th^ American Vocational Association, VJashington , D. C. , 

* ' ' ■ ' . *v 

4. Work in America: . Report of a Special Task Force-- to the Secretary 

of Healthy Education, .and Welfare . Available upon request frbm^he De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. \> 

5. The folldwing publications are published -by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, and are available from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. : 

a. Manpower Magazine , $5. 50/yr. 

.b. Monthly Labor Review , $9.00/yi?. ^ 

,c. Occupational Outlook Handbook , $6.25 

d. Occupational Outlook Quarterly , $1. 50/yr. 

In the delivery system model, the function DEVeLOP/UTILIZE HABDI/ARE/ 
SOFTWARE is accomplished by listvng the hardware and eoftbxzre 

which will be required for the program. The list should include an in- 
ventory of on-hand or availpble adult career education materials and 
equipment as well as additional materials or^ equipment which must be - 
purchased or developed by users of each particular curriculum guide. 
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A descrtption should be gtven of how the- hardware/software system will 
be set up; for example, what will be included in a^ieaxmirig center^ as 
, well as how it will be organized. This \ function, (6.2.2.2), con^letes ^ 
the (description of developing the ins titutionat- program. In (6.2.3) 
community program development will be described. ' . 

DEVELOP COMMUNITY PROGRAM (6.2.3) * - 

' ■ * 

Adult career education is a cooperative endeavor o/ corrections and 
ttie community. To as great an extent as possible, the program should be 
delivered in the community. To accomplish this' k Community program must 
be developed. This means the resources in the community which can.be 
used to support the adult career educatio^i goals must be, identified^ and 
the participation of coratnunity agencies and groups must be arranged. An- 

' effective way to achieve an organized community p^Qg^ram asNpart of the'^ 
tqtal adult career education delivery system is through the use of a team 
or steering committee which is compqsedof members from both corrections 

'^and the community. 

, s ■ / 

The importance of developing a community program is evident in Wn' 
observation by McCollum (1973): 

Even under the best of circumstances, it will not be p^^ible 
to meet all education and training needs inside the institi^tion . 
f Cost-effective as well as "treatment*^ considerations militate 

toward providing increasing study release opportunities to in- 
mate students, ^(p. 35) ' ^ . 

o 

Sessions (1975) states that "the community and Correctional institu- 
tions can work together in a meaningful way only if they perceive them- 
selves to be in a symbiptic relationship" (p. 294). This is illustrated 
by Sessions ' (1975) description of a program which operated in Chesapeake/ 
^ Virginia with active participation of the AFL-CIO to provide important 
elements of adult career education to clients in a city jail setting: 

The City of Chesapeake obtained federal grants to establish 
an Educational Media Center in the city jail and to. develop a 
counseling and or ientation program for inmates . • . (and) a 
work release program which allows inmates freedom to work at 
steady jobs on weekdays while serving out jail terms or fines . . . . 

Benefits to the- inmates ara' more than matched by benefits 
to the community. Participants in the program have been able 
to WQ^jIcs^adily at wages ranging from $1.60 to $4.00 an hour. 
Their earnings have enabled them to pay off their family and 
other financial obligations and to obtain quicker release from 
jail by paying off their court i imposed fines. In many cases ' 
participants, upon theVr release, have a substantial amount of 
money saved from their earnings with which to make a fresh 
start in life. Many of the participants '^fter their release 
have continued to work permanently at the^obs to which they 
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ire ass^&^ed during their work release experience.^ They\haVe 
had the bene^t of expert and sympathetic counseling which has f 
enabled a substantial number ^6 f them to re-evaluate and mo\^ify 
their life styles. 

Participants in the Chesapeake v^ork release program haVe 
been assigned to jobs in shipyards, construction, automotive 
repairs, and many other enterprises. Although they have worked 
for both union and non-union firms, tfte irtajority of t)ieir jobs 
have been in unionized establishments and the unions which haVe' 
thus been involved in the program have included among others; 
the Carpenters, the Laborers, the ^Boilermakers , the Operating 
Engineers, -the Teamsters, £hnd the Oil and Chemical .Workers . 
The very early involvement of the AFL-CLO^s Human Resources 
Development Institute was a crucial factor in securing the 
support not only of the unions but of the unionized employers 
as well. ... 

^ The Chesapeake program began with a broadly based commu- 
nity group including both employers and organized labor.* The 
program was accepted by the community because the community 
had helped to plan it. . . ^ 



^ ' The manpower training arm of organized labor is the Human 

Resources Development Institute. It lias a large field staff 
and has representatives in most major cities. Their nearest 
^ , field representative can be contacted by calling the AFL-CIO 

^ ' local central body. (pp. #95-296) ^ 

While one component of the adult career education in corrections ^ 
^ program must be delivered in the community, at the same time, the com- I 
munity must be brought into«the institut;ion to participate in the pro- i 
grams offered inside the -walls. Burt (1972) has outlined a strategy for 
optimizing community participation: 

Practically every phase of economic life in every major 
metropolitan area is formally organized into voluntary member- • . 
ship associations. The larger associations and labor unions 
usually have a full-time staff and numerous committees * dealing 
with matters of interest to the^^flrgfflbership . ' Most of the asso- 
ciations . . . will have an Education and Training Committee ^ 
responsible for developing educational and training' programs 
for use by member companies. These^ committees also represent ^ 
membership interest in the public and private schools and col- 
leges, as well as other educational and training insitutions 
in the area. A number of the local as'^ociations are also af- 
Q filiated with state and national associations in their special 
areas of interest, e.g., th^re is the Printing Industry of 
America at the national level; the Ohio Printing Industry at 
the state level, and the . Cleveland Printing Industry and the . 
Dayton Printing Industry at local levels. There are probably 
250 local printing industry associations and 40 state associ- 
ations affiliated with the national association. In addition . . . 
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"there are local, . st4^te, and national labor unions for the . 
printing industry. * . • 

The major national associations will usually have an Edu- 
cation and Training Committee . . . which maintains direct re- 
lationships with the Education Committee members and staff of 
affiliated state and local groups. . . . 'The staff, chairmeii, 
and members of these Educational and Training Committees know 
a great deal about public education, since one of their major 
concerns is the continuing recruitment, education, and train- 
ing of manpower for their industry, trade, or profession. 'Even 
where an Education Committee does not exist , ^the executive di- 
rector of the association will be fairly sophisticated about 
the educational and manpower ne^ds of his member companies. - 

tn addition, there are general business and industry as- 
* sociatiohs such a^ the Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM) . Both of these organiza- 
tions . . t have extremely knowledgeable and dedicated educa- 
tional staff leadership at the national and state levels T At 
the local level, there is hardly a Chamber of Commerce group 
or NAM affiliate which does not have'an Education Committee. . . 

Th^se general business and industry asj3ociations . . 
are very much involved in helping public schools and other 
manpower education institutions and programs to produce well- 
educated, well-qualified, new employees appropriately pre- 
pared for productive lives in the mainstream of our econo- 
my . . . . 

As a result of the interest of many community business, 
industry, and labor leader^ in helping improve, expand, eri- 
rich',' and equalize public education opportunities, new organ- 
izations dedicated to developing industry-education coopera- 
tion are being organized. The National Association for In- 
dustry-Education Cooperation is promoting the organization 
of regional, state, and local industry-education cooperation 
organizations throughout the nation. Several of the most 
active are in California, Arizona, aad New Jersey. . . . 
There ^hoald be at least 30 states with such organizations 
conducting a variety of programs and services dedicated to 
the improvement of pur ^manpower development institutions." 

Correctional institutions which offer educational and 
training programs are, by definition, engaged in manpower 
development.' Many business executives and educators feel 
very strongly that the prison population includes a large 
number of people who are tjiere because the public schools 
failed to meet the special needs of these individuals. . 
Our society has a second chance to help them learn to make 
a successful living as well as to live successfully. In- 
' dustry people are prepared to assist in providing this sec- 
ond chance if correctional' educators will invite them to . 
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do so , 



The existence of industry associations concerned about man- 
power development enables correctional* educators to involve em- 
ployers and labor representatives on dn industry- and community- 
wide basis through one contact--rather than many contacts with a 
number of employers and representatives. . . . Furthermore, once 
the association personntl are involved in career education in cor- 
rections, they will find individual employers and labc)r represen- 
tatives within thei^r organization who are also willing to become 
involved. They will even establish an industry-wide special com- 
mittee for this purpose . 

»• 

It is important to note that many employers and union' mem- 
bers will engage in public service activities much more readily 
when these activities have received the prior approval of their 
organizations. (pp. 48-50) 

Also, based, on the results of Department of Labor Manpower Programs 
in Corrections betwfeen 1964 and 1974, Phillips (1974) concludes: 

We know that educatiop/and training--which most inmates need-- 
can be done efficiently and effectively. . « We know that 
Xpb development and placement is (sic) critical. ... We have 
reason to believe that education and training are effectecf bet- 
ter outside the walls than in. Work release and work furloughs 
peJrmit this for both OJT and institutional .training . It helps 
aid the inmate *s decompression and transition to the outside 
woirld. (p. 15) 

McCollum (1973) points out the advantages of" using study-release 
and' contracting out services: 

The frustrations of trying to meet the changing and varying^^ 
education and training needs of 500 to 2000 inmates can be 
ameliorated to some degree by the use ^f contract teacher^ 
and study release. (p. 35) 

Providing educational services inside the institution has several 
drawbacks. One problem is the difficulty of keeping pace with changing 
times and in tune with the real world for which the clients supposedly 
are being prepared to return. McCollum (1973) comments : 

Traditional correctional admininstrators have employed full 
time "career teachers" to provide educational services with- 
in' the correctional institutions. This has meant the need * 
to provide a welding instructor with classrooms of students 
whether or not there was student interest, or welding jobs 
available in the community to which the prisoner-was to re- 
turn, (p. 35) 

The effectiveness of the community component of any adult career ec 
cation program depends in large measure on the extent to which relevant 
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resources in the conimunity are identified. Organizing the resources into 
a meaningful, integrated program for corrections clients^is afvitally im- 
portant part of any adult career education delivery system. However* be- 
fore any efforts can be made at organizing resources, the first step is 
to identify what is available. This is no easy task. An invaluable aid 
for the administrator in carrying out^'the task of identifying adult career 
education resources is d publication issued by B'nai B ' rith , Career and 
Counseling Services (Hoffman, Greenfield , Bliss, Colker, 61 Tucker, 1974b). 
The 84-page booklet, entitled Exploration Part II , lists adult career edu- 
cation activities by state. The example in Figure 15 illustrates the 
format of entries in Explorations Part II . 




State: Arkansas 

Newport Technical Science Center 

liewport Technical Science Cej^ter 
Newport Public Schools 
Newport, Arkansas 72112 
(501) 523-5288 

Adult Education Program is : Adult Basic EdulS^tion and general adult 
^ education 

Goals of Career Education PrograA : to develop specific career skills 

for job entry . 

Student Participation in Career Education Activities : outside this 

adult education program 

Description of Career Education Activities : Several courses are of- 
fered to assist adults in their present 
occupations or in exploration of career 
opportunities in new areas. Length of 
course instruction ranges from ten "to 
forty hours ^^^^ 



State: Indiana 

Adult and Continuing Education 

Ted D. Lane, ibirector 

Adult and Continuing Education 

Vincennes University t 

1002 N\ First Street 

Vincennes , Indiana 47591 

(812) 882-3350 V 

0 

Adult Education Program is : Adult Basic Education, continuing edu- 
cation, non-credit courses, seminars 
and workshops 



^ 

) 



Goals of Career Educaticni Program: to increase career awareness; 

to develop specific career skills 

Student Participation in Career Education Activities : integrated in- 

to and' in some instances outside this 
adnlt education program 

Description of Career Education Activities : Career activities in- 
clude: (1) providing information about 
careers, (2) counseling and testing when 
requested, and (3) skill development 
courses offered which provide opportu- 

nity for employment or upgrading 



Figure 15. Listing of adult career e/ducation activities by state. 

(From Explorations Part II by F . E. Hoffman, P. 0. Green- 
field, C. A. Bliss, L. J. Colker, and T. S. Tucker. 
Washington: B*nai B'rith Career and Counseling Services, 
1974; pp. 13, 43). 
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The potential of adult career education in corrections can be real- 
ized only if corrections combines resources with business, industry, 
labor, and coannunity agencies to supply a wide range of ieatning oppor- 
tunities. This kind of combination of forces cannot be a one-way opera- 
tion if it is to be effective. It must be an arrangement of mutual re- 
, ciprocity. It means moving more and more learning <^periences outside 
correctional institutions and bringing a larger/measure of free world 
resources into the classroom. ' 

In the deliihry systm models the function DEVELOP COMMUNITY PEO- 
GUAM (6.2.3) is accomplished by telling what is meant be developing the 
community program^ and describing the my in which th^ program develop- 
ment is to be accomplished. Thi^ includes a description of the conrnit- 
tee or team which will have responsibility for coordinating and direct- 
ing the oorrmimity operations; as well as a description x>f .the various 
components of the program which will be provided by the community. The 
next step is to sche(£ile the clients and this ie described in (6.2.4). 

SGHED15LE CLIENTS (6.2.4) 

The last step in implementation is to see that all clients in the 
particular institution or agency are actively assigned to and partici- 
pating in the adult career education prpgram. Involving clients is the 
procedure of diagnosing the needs of individual clients and assigning 
each individual to the appropriate learning and career guidance experi- 
ences. 

This is a very important function since without this step there 
would be no system of adult career education for a corrections institu- 
tion or agency. The t>ystem is intended to deliver adult career education, 
to the clients of the institution or agency, Thi-s means all clients, 
and it means that unless this step is taken, there is no way that the 
goals of adult career education can be achieved. In 'the beginning it 
was proposed that the rehabilitation or redirection of the client into 
behavior patterns which are" constructive and which contribute to^ soci- 
ety is not accomplished by sheer incarceration alone. It was suggested 
that adul;: career education offers a way in which to accomplish the mis- 
sion of corrections. In order for this to happen, the plients of cor- 
rections mu^t be part of adult career education. This means all clients. 

Selecting clients means identifying individuals according to dif- 
ferential needs . Al 1 clients are selected , but they are selected for 
different parts of the program. Some may be enrolled in a work-release 
or study-release program offered in the community; others may be enrolled 
in institutional programs. In a pilot program a limited number of indi- 
viduals might be involved as participants; however, in a regular, full- 
scale program, the entire client population would have to be participat- 
ing. The concept of adult career education is not accomplished unless 
. everyone in the setting 'is afforded ppportunity to participate in experi- 
ences leading to development of decision-making,, employability, civic 
and social responsibilities, work attitudes and values, and self -fulfill- 
ment. . • 
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The scheduling of c^^nts takes place through the planned assign- 
ment of clients to appropriate experience's to achieve client objectives. 
The scheduling criteria should take into account levels of educational 
and skill attainment, aptitudes, interests, physical characteri.stics , 
and attitudes. In institutions where there 4?^ a classification team, 
it: is important that this team be apprised of the adult career education 
concept 'and program clients accordingly. 

In the delivery system models the function SCHEDULE ^ CLIENTS (6.2.4) 
is accomplished by^ telling what this means, establishing the importanoe 
■ of total participation, and then describing the procedure by which as- 
signing 'of clients to different aspects of the program will be done. 
The next step is' to actually install and conduct the program and this 
is described in (6.2). 

INSTALL/CONDUCT PROGRAM (6.3) 

. Installing the program means actually putting^it into action. Con- 

duct'^ing the program means to maintain operation after it once is started. 

These final two steps in implem^tation are really the critical ones « 

which make it possible to T)btain results. i 

4» . 

In installing the program, it is important that there be .some pre- 
liminary testing of any new/ materials , equipment, and arrangements of 
facilities, as well as complfetely new programs or the use ^f new commu- 
nity resources. At the time the plan was formulated, there would have 
been an exploratory study" of the Variables which were introduced into 
the system design. This probably was through simulation or possibly 
might have involved some laboratory research. As new materials and 
equipment are introduced to. the program, it is important that some kind 
of pilot test or laboratory test be made before huge expenditures are 
made to cpmpletely equip a system with ^particular items. It may be that 
a hardware-software unit which was quite successful in one correctional 
institution will not work at all in another one.' 

Since the complete delivery system will involve a number of compo- 
nents, and most likely will also involve community as well as institu- 
tipnal programs, the inst^allation may take some time. Each program com- 
ponent, i.e., adult basic education, GED preparation, social educat^ion, 
recreation, vocational traip^ng, or placement, must be tried out in 
terms of contributing to attainment of adult career education g'oals. 
After all the separate parts have been studied and pr.oven ^to be ef fec<T 
tive, then field testing of the total delivery system can l>e^adfe. This 
is done during a designated period of time, six months or a year, during 
which time the total system, with all its various programs, operates in 
the real-life situatloa^, -This is a full-scale operation which is closely 
monitored to detect the* need for modifications or adjustments. 

The exploratory studies and tests which are made of the various 
items in the separate programs, as well as the field testing of the 
total program, are part of the continuing evaluation which is made of 
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the delivery system. The evaluation function is described in (7.0). It 
should be noted, however, that evaluation muib be going on all the time 
the program is being installed s^rcd maintained. 

In the delivery system model, the function IN^ALL/CONDUCT FROGRAM 
(6.2) is accomplished by telling what will be done to install the vtiri- 
ous programs making, up the system, and describing what wilt be done to ^ 
see that the total system continues to operate efficiently. This should 
include a time schedule showing target dates for getting the vgriouQ pro- 
gram components completed, tried out, and operating, as well as the tar^ 
get date for field testing -of the total system, 

\ . 

^ Co nclus ion 

Implementing the program is accomplished as the*plan developed in 
(5.0) is put into action. This function, in fact, will be /Carried out 
on the spot in the^ part icular setting for which the delsiv^jry system mod- 
el is designed . This important function involves getting the corrections 
agency or institution and the community together in a co'opeji^tive, parti- 
cipating endeavor. It also requires development o^ cur ricirlum guides for 
programs which aire to be offered at the corrections instition, arranging 
for necessary hardware and software, and getting the c-lieTits\all of them 
involved in adult career educati.on. 

There is no function in the delivery system more important than pro- 
gram implementation. The guidelines which are developed ih the delivery 
system model to (a) guide the coordination of institution and community, 
(b) direct the development of curriculum guides and the selection of hard 
ware and software, and (c) involve all clients in the adult career educa- 
tion program are really the directions for guiding day-to-day operations 
and insuring that the needs of the clients for career development are, in 
fact, met. Implementation is an ongoing process, and subject to modifica 
tion. The evaluation function, which is described in (7.0), provides t^ 
ba^is for making continued Improvements in the program, as well as giving 
an indication of the effectiveness of the plan developed in (5.0). ' 
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CHAPTER VII 



S 



evaluah: adult car£eb 
education system (7.0) 



Introduction 

In my judgment, well-informed legislators, governors and admin- 
istrators will no longer be content to know, in mere dollar 
terms, what constit.utes the abstract "needs,". . . The politi- 
cian of today is unimpressed wit;h continuing requests for tmSre 
input without some concurrent idea of > the . . . output. 

Jesse Mr Unruh 



Evaluation is the process of systematic collection and interpreta- 
tion of evidence to determine whether, in fact, certain intended changes 
af^ taking place in individulils , the amount and degree of change^ in these 
individuals, and the relationships between various element^ in the pro- 
gram and the accomplishement of ^he objectives of the program, Evalua/ 
tion involves systematically' obtaining and interpreting the kinds of | 
measurement data that facilitate development, implementation, and im- 
provement 'pf plans and programs. Evaluation relates input to the program 
to the output from the. program. ^Evaluation is not deciding whether a 
particular program is "good" or "bad." As Cunha, Laramore,' Lowrey» 
Mitchell, Smith, & Woolley (1972) point out: "It should be a process of 
determining, what should happen, what is happening, and what did happen 
(p. 38). Evaluation must be designed to improve, not to prove. 

In adult career education in corrections, a system evaluatio^^:^ 
mandated to determine the" extent to which the clients Have changc'd be- 
haviors, increased tbeir knowledge and skills, and are applying ^skiUs^,^ 
" of decision-maki^ng, employ abi lity , and civic and social responsibilities 
in socially acceptable and productive avenues. The evaluation should 
indicate the degree to which clients have achieved self-fulfillment' and 
have developed positive work attitudes and values. Ryan (1972) points 
out nine ways in which t;he impact of a well-designed evaluation system 
will be seen: 

1, ^Results will supply data to broaddq the foundation of statisti-^ 
cal data concerning the total population. 

2, Major areas of the system carl be interpreted in terms of the 
extent to which each contributes to the total operation, ✓ 
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3. System operation can be -updated and improved. 

-^4. Community-oriented system operation can be organized. 

,5. Society in general, and the power structure in particular, can 
be informed concerning corrections and the investment in adult career 
education for corrections. ' ' * 

6. The extent to which *goal8 have been achieved can be determined, 

7. The extent to which there is a close working relationship and 
cooperation among all departments in an institution can be determined. % 

8. The extent to which a system is compatible with its environment 
can be determined. 

9. The extent to which the structure and organization are clearly • 
defined can be determined. 

Evaluation is the most important function in the system as indicated 
by the number of signal paths coming into and going out of the function 
box in the flowchart model. Yet, unfortunately, this function often is 
either overlooked or only given lip service. The adult ^career education 
system is concerned with increasing the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
of clients so that they can achieve personal growth and become assets to 
society. Evaluation is the way by which it can be shown whether ot not 
the goals are being achieved^. The importance of starting out with\er- 
-formance objectives has been pointed out by Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus 
(1971) : »'rf the role of education is^ to produce changes in learners, 
then someone must decide what changes are possible and what are desirable" 
(p. 8). EValuati6n can only take place i fpeTfor^ance objectives have 
been defined at the outset,. This step was accomplished in the planning 
stage, and is reported in the delivery system model in (4.2), 

Evaluation is a critical function which takes different forms for 
different purposes. One common denominator for all forms of • evaluation 
is the concern with'^stablishing merit and achieving improvement. A 
second factor which is common to all kinds of evaluation is the orienta- 
tion to action. Evaluation is conducted to. provide a basis for some kind 
of action. There are two major categories of evaluation; one is based 
on the timing of measurements, and the other i^ based on the purposes for 
which the evaluation data are obt^jained. 

Evaluation which is carried out as an on-going operation for the 
purpose of providj^g direction to guide improvements during the operation 
of the program is formative evaluation . This involves comparing input 
and process data against the "design, and checking progress toward defined 
objectives. Highly innovative programs are likely to depart from the 
usual pattern of operation and unanticipated problems are apt to occur. 
Program features may not work as expected. Modifications and refinements 
to the plan may be required in order to^achieve a quality system. Forma- 
tive evaluation detects these kinds of problems and provides feedback to 
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enable continuous assessment concerning the way in which each component 
of the system is functioning, formative evaluation provides the basis 
for making critical decisions concerning elements of a new program dur- 
ing the- process of development, and represents a tremendously powerful 
vehicle for improvement. In the program implementation stage described in 
(6.0), it was pointed out that during installation of the various parts 
and programs there must ue exploratory tests made of these items, and 
during the field testing of the total system there must be continuing 
evaluation. Th]^ refers to the formative evaluation function, and is 
shown in the flowchart mqdel by the signal path whic^ goes from (7.0) to 
(6.3). 

The second major category pf. evaluation is the end-product evalua- 
tion which is made by comparing outcomes against objectives. This kind 
of evaluation is summative evaluation and plays a different role than 
formative evaluation. Formative evaluation is continuo^us and serves to 
refine and optimize the system operation through iterative feedback; sum- 
amative evaluation, on the other hand, provides the judgments concerning 
^ the degree to which program objectives have, in fact, been accomplished. 
This information allows decision-makers to determine whether a program 
should be disseminated and replicated widely, qb^ whether the operation 
should be discontinued. This" kind of evaluation edables ^the administra- 
tor to judge whether a system that is in operation -in another corrections 
setting might meet the needs of his or her particular setting. Timing is 
a critical factor in summative evaluation. Evaluation of the terminal 
product is made after program development, improvement and stabilization 
haVe been achieved. Summative evaluation of the adult career education 
delivery system in a particular correctional setting well might not be 
made until the System had been in operation for one or two years. The 
kinds of changes in operation which may take place as a result of forma- 
tive evaluation during the course of the delivery system operation might 
conceivably produce initial decrements in the desired behaviors leadirig 
to a negative evaluation over the short te;,rm. It would be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish to terminate a program on this basis. However, over the , 
long term, the changes should^ result in achieving greater benefits and acc- 
omplishing the intended objectives. Ryan (1974) makes a strcjng case for 
both summative and formative evaluation as integral components of systema- 
tic planning andi^operation of adult career education in corrections. 

Ward(1972) and Ryan (1973) propose that adult career education evaluation 
'has four elements. In evaluating any system, or part of a system, the 
following variables should be considered: * 

1. Input. The input variables refer to the knowledge,* sk\Llls, and 
attitudes of clients^^at the time the program is initiated. Inpoit vari- 
ables aLso includfe Societal needs, occupational demands, and the elements 
wHidFi jnake up the program itself. The parameters of the system are in- 
put variables, and this includes, but is not limited to the amount of 
money invested in the systefn operation. 

2. Process. The process variables include all the parts of the 
various programs which combine to make up the total operating system: 
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* These include staffing patterns, method-and- technique cotobinations, or- 
ganizational structure patterns, and facilities, 

3, Output, The output variables r^fer to knowledge, skills, and 
iattitudes which the clients have at the termination of the program, 
bince adult career education involves a number of programs, it is pos-" 
Bible for the output variables from one program to be input variables 
^or the next one. For. example, the output knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes which clients have as they complete adult basic education will be- 
come the input variables as they enter a General Education Development 
preparation program, 

4, Outcomes. The outcome variables refer to the long-term results 
Which c^n be observed as the clients interact with post-program environ- 
ments. The recidivism statistics would constitute one kind of outcome 
variables." ' 

Evaluation of the adult career education in corrections "system is 
accomplished by selecting data (7,1), collecting data (7 • 2> ,^^aJ.yzing 
data (7,3), and in^rpreting data and reporting results and recommen-* 
Nations (7,4), 

In the delivery system model, the introduation to tjfie funaHon EVAL- 
UATE^ADVLT career education system (7.0) is aoaomplished by defining evaU 
uation and explaining why this step is important as far as the particular 
delivery system is aonaerned. There should also be a time schedule shawl- 
ing how formative and swmuxtive evaluations wilV be made. This time 
S(^hedul6 should correspond with the one given in (6^3) when the target • 
dates are given for installing and maintaining the system. The next step 
is to tell what data are to be used in making evaluations. This is done 
in (7.1). 



SELECT DATA (7,1) 

Selecting data means choosing from all the data which are available 
only those which will be used in evaluating the adult career education 
system. Selecting data is a process that is accompltsired by identifying 
the variables and then stating the evaluative criteria which are to be 
used in determining efficiency and effectiveness, of the system. These 
two steps are accomplished in (7,1,1) and (7,1,2), 

Selecting data is an important step in evaluation as it means evalu- 
ation will be done systematically. If this is not the case, there will 
be a waste of resources and data are apt to be collected which turn out ' 
to be u^lesi&, unreliable, or invalid. It is not possible to ^^valuate > 
if data which are selected are haphazard, incomplete, or inaccurate. 

In the delivery system models the introduction to the function SE^ 
LECI DATA (7.1) i^ accomplished by telling what is involved in selecting 
dcfta and why this is important. ^ The next step will be to identify the 
variables for which data will be gathered (7.1.1). 
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IDENTIFY VARIABLES (7.1.1) 



To identify variables means to point out the in^^t., process, oi^tput, 
and outcome variables for which data are needed in order to make an 
evaluation. f 

This function is important as this listing of relevant variables be- 
comes the basis for gathering data for the evaluation process. If data 
are not gathered at the appropriate times it is ^.mpossible to do so lat- 
er, and the. evaluation, then, is never as good as it "might have been. For 
example, if the input variables are not collected before the program be- 
gins, there is no way to get this information after the fact. It is im- 
portant to limit or isolate the variables to be considered; otherwise, 
much time, effort, and money can be wasted. 

In the delivery system model, this function is accomplished by list- 
ing exactly which data will be needed for the four kinds of variables: 
input, process, output, and outcomes. Foi: example, variables on which 
data might be needed in evaluation of the vocational training and place- 
ment programs at t^e ''fictitious Howhork Halfway House might be as follows: 

1. Input Variables 

knowledge , of occupations in the trades cluster 
knowledge of principles of welding 
know^eji^e of personal aptitudes 

cills required for welding ' 
attitudes to work ' 
need for welders in lo^l community 
^$50,000 

2 . Process Variables 

^Welding Program (staff, me^thods/ techniques , schedule) 
Career Counseling Program (staff, techniques, schedule) 

3. Output Variables 

knowledge of occupations, welding principles, aptitudes 
welding skills - 
work attitudes 

4. Outcome Variables 

Number of clients employed in trades 6 months/1 year after 
release 

In the delivery system model, the function IDENTIFY VARIABLES (7.1.1) 
is aocomplished by telling what io involved and then by listing the vart- 
ables for' each of the four categories which will be needed in waking the 
evaluation of the system in the designated corrections setting. The next 
step is to specifysthe criteria which will establish effectiveness of the 
system operation. This is done in (7.1.2). ^ ^ 
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STATE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA (7.1.2) 

The evaluative criteria in the adult career Education system set 
forth the anticipated outcome's which specify the levels of expected cli- 
ent performance as d result of the program being implemented. 

Evaluation cannot take place unless evaluative criteria aro speci- 
fied. In deciding whether or not a system or a part of the system was 
effective, there must be some way of comparing the output against a pre - 
determined and anticipated output.. The stating of evaluative criteria 
is really the setting for^h of the anticipated outputs which were deter- 
mined as part of the planning process. The per formance objectives spe- 
cified in (4.2) really constitute the evaluative criteria. 

The goals of adult career education in corre<^ions are clear. Ryan 
(1974) points out that if career education is effective, each individual 
will be equipped with the "knowledge, skills, and attitudes to realize 
personally satisfying and socially productive roles. . . . (and prepared 
for) meaningful and rewarding participation in vocational, avocational, 
social^ civic, and personal pursuits" (p. 173). 

In the delivery ay a tern model the function STATE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 
(7.1.2) is aaaomplished by listing the performance objectives specified 
in (4.2). The next step is to actually collect the needed data^ and thia 
is described in (7,2). 

COLLECT DATA (7.2) 

The process of collecting data is the process of deciditjg how to 
get the facts in qu^^ntified form relatt^ to input, process, output, and 
outromes, and then actually gathering the statistics. 

Thist^^function is accomplished by determining sources of data, using 
instruments and techniques to gather the data, and compiling the data in ^ 
some kind of organized way. The kind of data needed depends on the per-' 
formance objectives set forth in (4.2), the plan formulated in <5.6), 
and the programs that are implemented in (6.0). 

It is important to collect data relating to the variables lifted in 
(7,1. 1). It does little good to decide what data are needed, unless, in, 
fact, these data actually are collected so that they c^n be u«ed. The 
process of collecting the data must be carried out with great care, other- 
wise> errors in measurement can occur which will make the whole interpre- 
tation faulty, and costly errors may be made as a result of unsupported ' 
conclusions. To collect data, two steps are involved, ^irst, instruments 
must be obtained or constructed and techniques must be deyised (7.2.1). 
^Then,the instruments and techniques actually are used to ^gather the sta- 
tistics and make measurements (7.2.2). 

In the deli^ry system models the introdubtion to the function COL^ 
LECT DATA (7.2) is accomplished by telling what the process of data col- 
lection involves^ and why it is important. This will be followed by an 
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operational description of the instrvonente and teohniquea to he used, and 
the plan for data gathering. 

SELECT /CON STRUCT INSTRUMENTS /TECHNIQUES (7.2.1) 

The process of selecting instruments or techniques means to decide 
which of the available measuring tools or procedures would be appropri- 
ate to measure the variables identified in (7.1.1). Constructing instru- 
ments or techniques involves actually making appropriate tools or devis- 
ing appropriate procedures to measure the variables. 

There are many options for obtaining quantified data on the input 
variables; that is, the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of clients. 
There are standardized instruments 'which can be used and which probably 
can be made part of the intake process for the correctional institution 
or agency. Many instruments to measure the results of career education 
have been put on the- market since the concept was introduced by the U. S. 
Office of Education and can be utilized to obtain output data. The avail- 
ability of instruments to measure outcomes; that is, long-term effects, 
i*8 limj^ted. These kinds of instruments probably will have to be construc- 
ted. The same situation is true for process variables. 

Measurement i6 the foundation for evaluation. Measurement, however, 
is only as goad as the instrument or method used. Criteria for selection 
of inst^um^er?Es have been stated by Hayball (1975): 

l\ The decision must be made and reduced to writing as to what it 
is the evaluator is seeking and what he or she wants to find out. 

2. Everyfhing must direct itself to attaining as high as possible 
levels of validity and reliability. 

/ ^ ' 

^ Jhe form of the instrument must be as simple as possible and 
should^b^ structured to provide for a wide range of responses. 

^ 4.) Selection of words or terms must be made with care in order 
that as, many people as possible will understand what is meant by the 
questi on. 



5. Simpl^ check boxes or so/ne way of indicating the answer by 
check mark i-s A^t desirable and time saf^ing. 

6. The d*|pgn must lend itself to simple, easy ways to record an- 
swers. )3% 

7 . In standardized tests, care should be given to examine the valid- 
ity and reliability of the instrument , . the size of th<^ sample, the norma- 
tive data, and the purpose for construction. 

8. Good measurement requires stafJE training and provision for time 
to record data carefully. : 
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The selecting and constructing of instruments and techniques is ac- 
complished by ordering from what is available or constructing when nothing 
is available for measuring input, process, output, and outcome variables. 

In the delivery system model, the function SELECT/ CONSTRUCT INSTRU" 
MENTS/TECHNIQUES (7.2.1) is aaaomplished by telling what ie meant by this 
fwiction and establishing its importance for the delivery syatem. Also, 
it will be necxessary to refer to information which ie fed forward from 
(2.1.2) based on the analysis of the existing situation. Information 
which exists in the data bank describing clients and programs iHll be im^ 
portant for the evaluation. It is >not necessary to purchaae new instru- 
ments or construct instruments for gathering information which already 
exists in the data bank. The next st&p will be to actually obtain or 
construct the instruments and techniques needed for gathei^ing missing 
data. This procedure is explained in (7.2.1.1), (7.2.1.2), (7.2.1.2), 
and (7.2.1.4). ' 



SELECT/CONSTRUCT INPUT INSTRUMENTS /TECHNIQUES (7.2.1.1). Some or 
all of the input data which are needed for evaluation may- already be on 
hand in the data bank (2.1.2). If so, no instruments are needed. If 
this is not the case, then instruments ^pust be obtained or developed to 
describe the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of clients at the beginning 
o^f the program, as well as identifying occupational needs, and other so- 
cietal factors that have a bearing on the program. Data describing the 
system parameters will have been specified in (5.1). Therefore, the pri- 
mary concern in selecting or constructing instruments for measuring in- 
put variables will be with gathering data on cflients and societal needs. 

Selection of instruments is an important step. Care should be taken 
in looking over available commercially-prepared instruments to see that 
they are appropriate for the corrections setting. V/henever standardized 
instruments are available they should be used. 

In order to provide a baseline for the adult career education pro- 
grams and in order to assess the amount of change ycaking place in thje 
clients, input data must be obtained. It is possible to utilize a simple 
questionnaire or interview as part of the client intake procedures to 
obtain much of the needed client data. An example of an Interview Guide 
which might be used in gathering some of the client input data is pre- 
sented in Figure 16. 
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Name 



Input Interview Guide 

Date of Birth 



Employment history 

1. Do you have journeyman status in any occupation? 

2. Have you ever participated in an apprenticeship progam? 

3. Have you worked as a skilled laborer? ^ 
If yes, what jobs have you had? 



no 
yes 

no 
yes 

no 
yes 



4. Have you ever drawn unemployment compensation? 

5. What is your longest period of unemployment? 

6. What is the highest grade in school you completed? 

7. What job skills do you have? 



no 
yes 



Figure 16. A sample interview guide ft>r obtaining input data on 
cl ient s . ^ 
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^ It is very important when selecting or constructing instruments to 
measure input variabl>fi, that the instruments obtained Will actually 
measure clients' decision-making skills, employabi lity skills, civic and 
social responsibility skills, work attitudes and values, and level of 
self-fulfillment. These are the goals of adult career education, and 
since societal data are important input variables, there must be some 
way to gather this kind of statistic also. Questionnaires, telephone 
surveys, and analysis of goveriWent reports can be used to ga'ther data 
on employment projections and occupational opportunities and demands. 

V 

In the delivery system model, the function SELECT /CONSTRUCT INPUT 
INSTRUMENTS/TECHNIQUES (7.2.1.1) is aaaomplished by telling what is 
meant by this function and then ^providing a list of available instruments 
which will be used, as well as giving draft copies of instruments or ^ 
specifications for construction of inetruments which have to be obtained. 
The next step is to consider selection and construction of output instru- 
ments and techniques (7.2.1.2). 

2JG 
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SELECT/CONSTRUCT OOTPUT INSTRUMENTS/TEGHNIQUES (7.2.1.2). Output 
refers to the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of clients at the end of 
participation in the adult career education programs. The instruments 
which are used to measure output variables can be the same ones or paral- 
lel forms of the instruments .used to gather d^ta on clients'* knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes before their participation in the pxogram. 

The selection and construction of instruments for measuring output 
variables are ira,portant since effectiveness of the system will depend on 
evidence of what happened to clients after their participation in the 
program. It is important thdt the instruments and techniques used to 
measure output be similar to those used in obtaining client input data. 

InH;he delivery system models the function SELECT / CON STRUCH OUTPUT 
INSTRUMENTS/TECHNIQUES (7.2.2.2) is accomplished by explaining what is 
meant by this function^ and then either identifying instruments and tech-- 
niquBs which will be usedj or giving directions fqr selecting or obtaining 
needed instruments. The next step concerns selecting instruments and 
techniques for gathering process data. ^ 

SELECT/CONSTRUCT PROCESS INSTRUMENTS /TECHNIQUES (7.2.1.3). The in- 
struments and techniques for gathering process data must be designed- to 
produce data about the operation of the programs. The input data given 
tell how much is to be spent, the kinds of programs to be offered, and 
the kinds of facilities to be used. The process variables tell what is 
done with these input ' variables . . For example, it is one thing to say 
$50,000 will be used for the program. It is something else to specify 
that the $50,000 will pay for an open ended-open exit, individually pre- 
scribed program with incentives, flexible scheduling, and learning mod- 
ules. Instruments are needed to give some indication of staff, time, ma- 
terials, organizational structures, resources, and other related elements 
in the program. Commerically-prepared instruments for making process 
measurements are rarely available. Special tests and techniques need to 
be devised. These instruments can be simple checklists, rating xscales, 
or questipnnaires asking for client or observer ratings of locales, staff, 
resource persons, materials, equipment ,, and other .items making up the pro- 
gram. 

In the delivery system models the function SELECT /CON STRUCT OUTPUT 
INSTBUMENTS/TECHNIQUES (7.2.1.2) is accomplished by telling what this 
function is^ and then either including a sample of the instruments to be 
used^ or giving directions for producing them. The last step in' seeing, 
that the necessary instruments are available is to select or construct 
instruments for measuring long-term outcomes. This is accomplished in 
(7.2.1.4). 

SELECT/CONSTRUCT OUTCOMES INSTRUMENTS /TECHNIQUES (7.2.1.4). The 
mose difficult area in evaluation in corrections is the selection or con- 
struction of instruments .and techniques to determine the interaction "of 
clients with the environment after they have completed the adult career 
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educatiQa ip corrections program. This means following the clients as 
they move from the correctionia setting to the free world to see the ex- 
tent to which they .apply de(:ision-making and employability skills , ac- 
cept social and civic responsibilities, demonstrate work-oriented values, 
and realize self - f ul f il Iment . 

The client should be holding a steady job, showing a record of pro- 
gression in work, and showing success in fulfilling family, recreational, 
citizenship, producer, consumer, and social roles. It is important to 
g^t feedback from resource pe^rsohs outside the corrections setting. Close 
ties with the community, including labor organizations, bysinesses, and ^ 
industry must be established, and lines of communicant ion must be main- 
tained to secure outcomes data^ There are *many sources of data on out- 
comes, including the folloyfng: 

1. labor and trade unions 

1 

2 . professional societies and organizations 

3. state and federal agencies 

4. licensing and bonding agencies ^ 

5. adult schools, colleges, universities, technical schools 

6. direct contacts vjith clients ^ 

7. transcripts. * , 

The instruments for collecting outcomes data are probably the most 
critical of the evaluation process. The^ taxpayer is concerned primar^^ly' 
with^what happened after the offender was released. It is only from an- 
swering this kind of question that accountability ultimately can be ji^- 
tablished and adult career education can be shown to be effective in - 
accomplishing the mission of corrections. 

Outcomes can be assessfed by follow-up questionnaires and reports by 
parole officers. The forms should be simple and re<iuire a minimum effart 
for completion. Hayball (1975) suggests a simple Career Education Follow- 
formwhichcan be completed directly by the client after release. A- copy 
of this form is given on pages 216 to 218. 
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TO: 



ADDRESS: 



CAREER EDUCATION FOLLOW-UP 

Date 



Our long-range career education goal is to assist clients attain a prac- 
tical, worthwhile career. The only way we can measure if this is occur- 
ring is to seek your assistance and response. Please give careful con- 
sideration to your replies and, of course, all replies will be held con- 
fidential, \ . I ^ 



THANK YOU 



1. EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Employed in area of skill training 
employed in related area 
employed in unrelated area 
unemployed 



CZZI 
[ZZ] 



EMPLOY ABILITY' SKILLS 

my training was adequate and got me a job | | 

my traiifing was inadequate but got me a job 
training -good, but couldn**t get a job / 
training too inadequate to get a job [ | 

WORK ATTITUDES . 

I like work--Lts important to me 
I wo^ but work isn't everything 
I work occasionally. I have other things to do { \ 

I dp not work. I do not need to work | } 
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4. WORK VALUES 



Work holds a significant place in my plans and 
daily life ^ 

Work is good, but there are other values, too 

Work holds a casual place in my plans and life 

Work is not included in my plans or life 



6. 



DECISION -MAKING 

, t 

I have always been able to make decisions. 
Some good, some bad, some big, some little 

I have learned to make some decisions, but I 
need more skill, more practice, more success 
in making decisions 

I seem to make poor decisions and have? had 
problems regarding these decisions' 

I cannot make decisions--at least not big 
ones and I have to get help to .make them 



SELFj^REALIZATION 

Below are some elements that usually constitute at least a part 
of an individual's level of self-realization. Please indicate 
how you see these elements in your life. 



Poor 



Fair 



Good 



Excellent 



Parents 

B. Family 

C . Job 

D. Community status 

E . Peer status 

F. Economically ok 

G. Outside interests 
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7. SOCIAl. SKILLS 

Here are some areas of social skills. Please rate, yourself . 

Poor Fair Good Excellent 

Ability to get along with myself 

Ability to* get along with others 

Participation in community affairs 

Ability to make friends and meet people 

Abili-ty to get along with my family 

Ability to get along with my boss and workers 



I would like a copy of the results of this 
follow-up 

I prefer not to answer this 



/ 



/ 
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It is also important to gather follow-up data from sources other 
than the client. A simple form (Hayball, 1975)' which can be completed 
by the parole officer is shown on page 220. 
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TRAINEE PROGRESS REPORT 



Name 



Number 



.Parole Date 



Vocational Training Received In 
Industrial Training Received In 



A. 



Unit to which Paroled 



Institution ot Release 

Number of Months between termination of Vocational Training and Parole 
Number of Months between termination of Industrial Training and Parole 

(All informat ion above this line to be completed by the Records Officer) 
The following information will be completed by the Unit Parole Agent 6 months 



after the parole date and mailed to: 



INITIAL EMPLOYMENT OBTAINED THROUGH: 

1. Self 

2. Family 

3, 



TAG 
Friend 



5. Previous Employer 



(Write appropriate number in space below.) 

6. H.R.D. 
7^ Parole Agent 

8. Foreman or Voc. Instructor 

9. Other (specify) 



RELEASE STATUS: 



Golumn A 

1. Pully employed 

2. Partial or Part-time 

3. School or Training 

4. Unemployed 

5. Gustody or other 

(including PAL or RAL) 
First Employer: Name 



From Golumn A select -appropriate 
From Golumn B select appropriate 
A B 



Salary (hourly) 



number and' place in square "A," 
number and place in square *'B." 
^ Dolumn B 

1. In trade of training 

2. Related trade ( 

3. Neither of above 



Address 



Job Title Jt 



JOB 6 MONTHS AFTER PAROLE: 



Golumn A 



B 



Fully Employed 
Partial or Part-time 
School or Training 
Unemployed 
Custody or other 
(including PAL or RAL) 
Employer: Name 



Salary (hourly) 



Gollimn B 

1. In trade of training 

2. Related trade 

3. Neither of above 



Address 

Job Title 



Over-all Adjustment to the Job (Write appropriate number in space): ^ ) 

- Satisfactory 2. Marginal 3. Unsatisf actorir 

Over-all Social adjustiftent (Write appropriate number in space): ♦ 

Satisfactory 2. Marginal 3. Unsatisfactory 

If not employed in area of trade training, explain why: ^ 



UNIT SUPERVISOR 

AGENT 



Date of this report 

^ . 203 
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The mission of career education, that is, to achieve continuing ca- 
reer development of the individual, makes it njandatory to have longterm 
evaluation as well as the end-of -program evaluation. This longterm eval- 
tiation, or outcome evaluation, has long been both a concern and a chal- 
lenge in corrections. There have been few successful studies of correc- 
tions clients after release into the community. In an article on evalu- 
ation of career education, Hayball (1975) writes: <& ' * 

The questionnaire/opinionnaire type survey appears to lend 
itself well to follow-up, prpviding . . . the location and ad- 
dress of the client are known. ... In those states with pa- 
role programs, more success is possible in gathering follow-up 
information than in those states without parole supervision. 

Another method usually not utilized to advantage is the in- 
terview prior to release or an interview conducted with the cli- 
ent informally in the community after release. School and train- 
ing*^ dropout studies provide a simple method of obtaining data. . . 
- • ^ "^--^ 

In California the report. on parolee progress is utilized. 
This report has served as the basis for the yearly statewide 
survey of vocational and indus'trial training. This report is 
filled in by the-parole officer and includes reports on ini- 
tial and six months parole adjustment, job*' placement success 
and recommendations of the parolee and, parole agent for areas 
of emphasis or modification in the training programs. . . . 

The follow-up studies of academic education in the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections completed by Glossa (1969) 
utilized another method. Upon release to parole or discharge^ 
the client's educational file and central file were utilized 
to provide age, achievement level upon entering the academic 
program in the prison, manths in school, apd achievement lev- 
el .upon termination to parole or discharge.. The data were 
compiled on I . B.M. -cards , a computer program was designed to 
provide the necessary segments of the report. . . . The e- 
valuation concentrated upon determining the grade level pro- 
gress . . . and comparing this with actual months the client 
attended school. This provided a simple method for a cost- 
effectiveness evaluation. . . * ^ ^ 

New methods of long-term evaluation include the increased 
use of data banks, job banks, and electronic data processing 
techniques. The method of gathering data from clients on pa- 
role, from the parole agent and from official correctional in- 
stitutional records has not changed essentially. . . . 
\ ^ 

One new method of evaluating long-term career development 
which correctional education might consider is contained in 
the San Diego project, Urban Schools: An Articulated Career 
Education Project . This project not only provides an orderly 
, • ' transition of students between the K-12 district and the com- 

munity college, but it utilizes in a -unique and practical way 

Er|c 234 
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the role of the community in general and, in specific, the uti- 
lization of advisory committees to provide cmplpyment for thcit 
students and to advise the school of community needs. In this 
project early opportunity for work experience at' the high school * 
and community college is provided and the goal at the San Diego 
Unified School Distr-ict is to provide every Student with a mar- 
ketable skill upon g'radu^ation. As an example, the community 
places graduates of the high school and community college auto 
mechanics programs in the auto mechanics industry in the com- 
munity. ' (pp. 424-425) 

In the delivery system model ^ the function SELECT /CONSTRUCT OUTCOMES 
INSTRUMENTS/TECHNIQUES (7.2.1.4) is aooompHshed by telling what is in^ 
volved in carrying out this function and then describing the instruments 
and techniques which will be used, to assess outcomes from the delivery 
system. If sample instruments can be provided^ these should be included^ 
otherwise guidelines for selecting or constructing the instruments should 
be given, and the various kinds of instruments - should, be identified. The 
next step is. to gather the data and this will be done in (7.2.2). 

- GATHER/ MEASURE DATA (7.2.2) ' 

The process of measuring data is the process of testing to obtain, 
results related to input, output, process, and outcomes variables whiqn 
were lis'ted in (7.1.1). Gathering data is the process of collecting or 
getting data together in an organized manner. 

It is important to have a carefully plannecj system of measurement 
and an organi^zed system of gathering data, otherwise, the best possible 
instruments and the best possible data can be of little use and contrib- 
ute little to the evaluation process. If reliable results are to be ob- 
tained, it is just as important to select the proper time and place and 
to .develop a positive testing atmosphere »as ht is to select the right 
testing devices. In using standardized tests, it is eSsenti^l to follow 
directions explicitly. The tests were standardized for a prescribed use, 
and this includes administering them the same way each time. Instruments 
which were selected must be used correctly if meaningful and useful ^results 
are to be obtained. Evaluation of programs is essential to insure accoun- 
tability to taxpayers, administrators, legislators, staff, ^nd clients. 
Programs which are in operation may not be working, and money, time, and 
effort may be totally wasted. Program evaluation cannot take place with- 
out some kind of quantitative data. The timing of testing and the way in 
which testing is done or data are collected can invalidate res.ults. The 
gathering 'and measurement of data are related to input (7 .2 . 2 . 1) , . output 
(7.2.2.2), process (7.2.2.3), and outcome (7.2.2.4) variables. 

In the gathering and measurement of data, as much use as possible 
should be made of the available data stored in the data bank (2.1.2). 
The analysis of' data for information processing is an ongoing operation, 
so theife always should be current data available to describe clients and 
also to indicate employment needs and projections. The relationship of 
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the information processing subsystem to evaluation is showp by the feed- . 
forward signal path which comes from (2.1.2) and goes to (7.2.2). 

3 

In the delivery system model, the intvoduation to the funotion GATHER/ 
14EASURE DATA (7.2.2.) is aoodmplished by telling whatsis function in- 
volves and why it is important. This wilt be followeaby telling just ^ 
whap measurements or data gathering will be done to collect data on in- 
put, output, process, and outcome variables. The next step ia^to describe 
data gathering for the input variables (7.2.2.2). 

GATHER/MEASURE INPUT DATA (7.2.2.1); The process of gathering and 
measuring input data refers to collecting and measuring data in an or- 
ganized way to describe the input , variables . 

At the initiation of the program, data must be recorded on the in- 
put variables listed in (7.1.1). This includes baseline data on client 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. These data must be related to deci- 
sion-making, employability skills, work attitudes and values, civic and 
social responsibilities, and self-fulfillment since th<se are the major 
goals of adult career education. ' \ 

It also is important to gather data on Employment projections, oc- 
cupational demands, and statistics on the system parameters. Before ad- 
ministering any instrument)^, a check should be made to see what data al- 
ready are available in the data bank (2.1.2). These data should be fed r 
forward in the process of gathering data. Where^ data are not available, 
the instruments which were selected or constructed in (7.2.1.1) for meas- 
^uring input variables should be administered. Input measurement data are 
basic to all measurement anxi evaluation. Measurement of input at^ the 
starting point of the program must be. made or there will be no way of 
knowing the amount, direction, and nature of change, and the relation- 
ships of the client changes to the process variables. 

In the delivery^ system model, the function GATHER/MEASURE INTUI DATA 
(7.2.2.1) is accomplished be telling what is meant by this function, why 
it is important, and, then, describing the procedures which will he used 
and the schedule that will be followed for gathering and measuring data 
on the input variables. The next step is the gathering and measuring of 
output data^ (7.2.2.2) . 

GATHER/M&ASURE OUTPUT DATA (7.2.2.2). The process of gathering and 
^ measuring output data refers to administering instruments and gathering 
" results related to output variables. The output variables identified in 
(7.1.1) are the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the clients after 
participation in a specified^ program of adult career education. 

This is important since it is this functiofi which measures the re- 
sults of training and development. The most appropriate instruments 
possible, identified in (7.2.1.2), must be employed. To be appropriate 
means that when measurements are taken, results will be available to . 
show the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the clients. The 
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measurements must be made in strict accordance with the directions for 
administration of the instruments. The g^athering of data must be organ- 
ized. The relationship , between input ^nd output data is critical for 
the purpose of evaluation. The number of training program certificates 
or the number of learnei;s passing a GED test will not constitute valid 
measurement data . Output data must be in terms of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes of learners at the end of a specified program of adult 
career education. It is a major fallacy in evaluation to speak of the 
number of graduates or the number of course completions, rather than 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the clients. The outputs are .the 
client behaviors that the program was intended to produce. Output data 
are vital in that they give quantitative descriptions of the changes in 
behavior of the clients. 

In the de Livery system model, the function MEASURE/gATHBR OUTP(IT 
DATA (7.2.2.2)^ is aoaomplished telling w}iat is meant by the function, 
estaklishing its importance, and listing the instruments to be adminie- 
tered and the schedule of testing for each of the output variables de^ 
fined in (7.1.1). The next step is that of gathering and measuring procer>r. 
data (7.2.23). 

GATHER/MEASURE PROCESS DATA (7.2.2.3). The function of gathering 
and measuring probess data refers to the 9ollecting of facts and making 
tests in relation to the activities and elements used to help in achiev- 
ing the desired outcomes of the program. The process variables are de- 
fined in (7.1.1). Data will be gathered in relation only to these vari- 
ables. Process variables include the designs for using system elements, 
such as staffing patterns, locale usage, hardware '^and software usage, 
community participation, and climate. Process variables also include 
patterns for articulating the adult career education experiences from 
pre-sentence to post-release, and the patterns for integhratT^g experi- 
ences across all stages of career education from awareni^s^fc follow-up 
involving all units, departments, personnel, and function^of the cor- 
rections setting. 

Process variables relate to the ongoing program /operation and in- 
clude community participation, combinations of hardware and software, 
combinations of methods and techniques, and patterns of staffing which 
were implemented to achieve the desired changes in behaviors of clients. 
In the program implementation stage described in (6.0)] specifications are 
given for hardware and software, staffing patterns, locale, utilization, 
and scheduling of time. These factors must be taken into account in • 
measuring the process . variables . The measurement of the process is the 
systematic gathering of quantitative data to describe the variables. 

Gathering and measuring data relating to the process are important 
since the data which are provided through these means provide the basis 
for what is called fonnative evaluation ; that is, interpreting the ef- 
fectiveness of the program while it is in operation in order to make 
changes and improvements. Each adult career education experience speci- 
fied in the program plan in (6.2) must be assessed at the time it is 
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' used. Data from these ongoing assessments provide the basis for making 

decisions about changes while the program is in operation. It is impor- 
tant to collect data systematically to provide a basis for interpreting 
reisults and also to give directions for improvement. The best way to 
gather information on the process is to list the process variables which 
are identified in (7*. 1.1), list^the kind of data required for each vari- 
able, list the soutces for obtaining data for each variable^ and speci- 
fy the time schedule. Measurement of process variables is accomplished 
by using instruments which were constructed in (7 . 2 . 1 . 3) . and may include 
interview and survey techtiiques and/or instruments such as checklists, 
case study guides, and rating forms. 

In the delivery system model, the function GATHER/MEASURE PROCESS 
DATA (7.2.2.3) is aaaomplished by telling what is meant by this funotvon, 
establishing its importanoe, listing the instruments and techniques that 
will be used and the schedule which will be followed to gather data re- 
lating to each of the process variables specified in .(7.1.1). fhe next 
step concerns gathering and measuring outcomes data (7.2.2.4). 

GATHER/MEASURE OUTCOMES DATA (7.2.2.4). fiathering and measuring 
f. outcomes data is the process! of collecting data to describe long-term 
' % effects of the program in teUs of the client knowledge, skills, and 

attitudes. The gathering of outcomes data typically is called follow- 
up. This is not to be confused with the fifth stage in the career edu- 
, cation sequence which is concerned with" continuing growth of the indi- 
vidual in terms of his or her vocational, avocational, citizenship, so- 
cial, and personal pursuit** and roles. ^ 

The gathering of outcomes data is the most critical of all the ele- 
ments in evaluation since it is the long-term effects which really are 
at the heart of the system. There is great concern over the results of 
the program during and at the. termination of the program cycle. The main 
- purpose of follow-up is to see if clients are equipped with the speci- 
fied knowledge, skills, and attitudes that will implement these behavi- 
oral attributes in the kinds of vocational, avocational, citizenship, 
social, and personal pursuits and roles which result in individual well- 
being and social' welfare. The gathering of outcomes data is facilitated 
by the "management function concerned wifh liaison to the community, par- 
ticularly the public relations function (6.1.1.3). The test of the pro- 
gram and the system comes when the outcomes are looked aU to see the ex- 
tent to which the concept of adult career education, as developed in the 
conceptual frame of reference in (1.0), becomes a reality. Measurement 
of outcomes is important because this tells whether the elements of the 
career education system have the long-term effects desired after the 
clients have completed the adult career education program. Outcomes 
should be measured periodically following program completion. Measure- 
ments related to outcomes are tied closely to the concept of career de- 
velopment as a continuing process in which the individual" continues to 
grow and develop t;hroughput life. Adult career education cannot justify 
its existence withoqt the measurement of outcomes. 
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In the delivez'y system model, the function GATHER/MEASURE OUTCOMES 
DATA (7.2.2.4) is accomplished by telling what is meant by the function, 
establishing its importance, and describing the plan for gathering and 
measuring outcomes, including listing of instruments, techniques, and 
the schedule for data gathering. The next step will be to analyze the 
data which were collected in (7.2) and this is done in (7.3). 

ANALYZE MEASUREMENT DATA (7.3) 

Analyzing measurement data is the process of organizing and inter- 
preting the data relating to input, output, process, and outcome vari- 
ables. It is in this function of analyzing the measurements that data 
are converted to information which should enable decision-making that 
will result in improved adult career education programs in corrections. 

This important function converts quantitative data into information 
for decision-making. In judging the relative strengths and weaknesses 
of the components of the system for adult career education in the cor- 
rections locale, value judgments will be made. It is essential that a 
team approach be used in this stage of the system. The data collected 
in (7.2) are organized and processed in (7.3.1), and interpreted in 
(7.3.2). Evaluation determines the extent to which management and pro- 
gram objectives have been achieved, and points out the ways in which the 
process contributes to achievement of intended outcomes. Evaluation 
identifies the strengths of the system, and allows decision-makers to 
eliminate from the system anything which does not complement or^ support 
* the management objectives. Management has the responsibility to see 
that evaluation takes place on a continuing basis. Only in this way 
can corrections be made before negating factors become entrenched and 
difficult to correct. The analysis of data is critical to a system of 
evaluation that will maintain accountability and get the continuing sup- 
port of government, community, and private citizens for adult career edu- 
cation in corrections. The analysis of measurement data is the means to 
systematically process quantified data. This analysis can be done by 
hand or with computers. The analysis will be Accomplished by organizing 
data (7.3.1) and interpreting data (7.3.2). 

In the delivery system model, the introduction to the function ANA^ 

LYZE MEASVREtdENT DATA (7.3) is accomplished by telling what this funo^ 

tion is, and why it is importayit. Nextj the data must be organized and 
processed (7.3.2). 

ORGANIZE /PROCESS DAT^ (7.3.1) 

The organizing and processing of data consists of the activities 
involved in tabulating and categorizing the results from testing and 
other records relating to program operation into a logical, systematic 
format for use in interpreting system effectiveness and effici€ticy. It 
is important to deter^iine the statistical techniques to be applied that 
will produce appropriate^inf ormation useful to decision-makers in estab- 
lishing program effectiveness and in making <program improvements. The 
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information must relate, in terms of input, process, output, and outcomes, 
Lo the management subgoals. 

In tJie delivery system models the function ORGANIZE /PROCESS ikTA 
(7.3.1) is accomplished by telling what is meant by this function^ es- 
tablishing its importance^ and describing both the plana for organizing 
the data and the statistical treatments which will be made. Once this 
IS completed^ the data can be interpreted (7,2,2)» 



INTERPRET DATA (7.3.2) ^ ' 

\ Interpreting data is the Bj-ocess of converting data into information 
wiCi^ can be 'used for decision-making. This involves making qualitative 
judgments about the quantitative data. Interpretation means to find the 
real meaning. To interpret data means to find out not only that certain 
expected or unexpected outputs and outcomes were indicated in the com- 
parison, but that these outcomes and outputs are the result of or are 
related to various elements in the process, such as the system elements, 
the learning activities, or the hardware and software. 

In interpreting the data, it will be necessary to take into account 
the input variables^ and also to consider the measurement process to see 
if the instruments were, in fact, selected properly, used properly, and 
had appropriate analysis. In making the interpretation, it is important 
to consider the environment in which the system was operating. 

An accurate evaluation of thG< adult career education system in any 
setting cannot be made without a careful interpretation of the data which 
are gathered. The interpretation will reflect the subjective judgments 
and value systems of the evaluators. It is important, therefore, for, 
the evaluation team to make an effort to, be as objective as possible, 
and to state openly the frame of reference or value system from which 
the evaluators are working. It is highly recommended to have self-eval- 
uation as well as an outside evaluation. The self -evaluation should be 
on-going and will be giving valuable information for use in making im- 
provements while the system is operating. The outside evaluation has the 
advantage of being freer from bias than the sel f -evaluation, and also of- 
ten points up strengths as well as deficiencies which go unnoticed by the 
self-evaluation team. Although the same data can be used by both self- 
evaluation and outside evaluation teams, the interpretations may differ. 
It is absolutely essential that every effort be made to obtain as fair 
and honest an evaluation as possible. There is nothing to be gained by „ 
attempts to dictate the outcomes of the evaluation because of a desire 
for justifying an increased budget, new facilities, or more equipment. 

In the delivery system models the function INTERPRET DATA (7.3.2) 
is accomplished be telling what is meant by this function and its impor- 
tance in .the particular setting where the delivery system^ will operate. ^ 
Finally^ guidelines should be given for interpretation^ including speci- 
fications for self- and outside evaluations^ as well as a time schedule, 
^ecorrmendations for members on a self -evaluation team should be given. ' 
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The next step is to give directions conaexming pi*epai*atCon and pre- 
sentation of the evalitation report (7,4). ' 

PREPARE/PRESENT EVALUATION REPORT (7.4) 

Preparing an evaluation report refers to the process oC writing a 
narrative witli accompanying illustrations, charts ,* rfiagrams , figures , 
and/or tables to djescribe in clear and concise terms the purpose, metl\- 
ods , and results of the evaluation. 

It is important to prepare and present the evaluation report. Ac- 
countability is establislied only to the extent that evidence is presented 
on the attainment of expected or promised results. V-Jhether evaluation is 
internal and carried out by the self-evaluation team, or external and' ' 
done by an outside evaluator, a comprehensive and easily understandable 
report must be prepared and presented. The two steps involved are writ- 
ing the report (7.4.1) and than actually presenting the report (7.4.2). 

In the delivery isyDtem modeLj the introduction to the function FHt'- 
PARbJ/PHESmT hJVALUATIOi)! RLTOHT (7.4) Lc accomplished by telling uifuit thits 
function involi^s and tohy it is important. The next step is to actually 
give directions for writing the report (7.4.1). 

WRITE EVALUATION REPORT (7.4.1) 

To write a report means to prepare an informative document in clear- 
ly understandable language which gives the decision-maker a basis for 
making decisions about program modifications or system adjustments, as 
well as establishing accountability. The writing of the report, whetlier 
done by a member of the staff or by an outside evaluator, should include 
information on input, output, process, and outcomes variables. The re- 
port should include a description of the background against which the 
evaluation was made, the objectives of the evaluation, the objectives of 
the system, the variables involved in the program implementation, and tlie 
results. Finally, the results sliould be interpreted and tlie report should 
cont ain ' cone 1 us ions iind recommendations. 

Writing the report is important. The best data collection and pro- 
cessing are worthless if findings arc not interpreted accurately and re- 
ported in such a way that decision-makers can understand the implications. 
It is important that as little bias as possible be allowed to enter into 
the report writing. The report sliould present factual data, and then^ 
give interpretations of the facts. The kind of report which is most use- 
ful' to decision-makers contains cost-effectiveness information. 

In the delivery system model, the function WHITE EVALUATION mVhr 
(7.4.2) is accomplished by telling wf-iat is meant by this func Lion, es- 
tablishing its importance, and giving an outline of u)hat will be expected 
in the report. It is also neeer.sary to designate the person (or position) 
on whom responsibility for report writing rests as far as the ne If-evalu- 
ation is concerned. The next step is to give guidelines foi* presenting 
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the report (7.4.2). 



PRESENT EVALUATION REPORT (7.4.2) 



The presentation of the evaluation report is the process of dlssemr ^ 
inating the information carried in the written report. This can be done 
.orally or by transmitting the written report. Ideally, presentation will 
be a combination of both. 

The importance of presenting the evaluation report cannot be over- ^ 
emphasized. The way in which the evaluation report of the adult career > 
education system in the corrections setting is disseminated will deter- ' 
mine the impact evaluation will have on the total system operation. When , 
evaluation reports are used to provide feedback so all elements in the 
system are involved, there is every reason to expect an Increase in staff * 
morale and an improvement in administration, as well as continuing im- 
provement in the system operation with ultimate benefits to society and ^ 
the clients of corrections. A systematic plan for dissemination is need- 
ed. It is important that the evaluation report be made public. An ef- 
fective presentation technique is to extract the highlights from the re- 
' port and prepare visuals for use with an overhead projector* The results 
of the report should be presented as simply and vividly as possible to 
all staff involved, as well as to the power structure and representatives 
of various groups in the community. 

It is primarily from the results which are presented in the evalua- 
tion report that quality control is maintained in the system. What is 
in the report can cause changes in every part of the system operation. 
The results may suggest a change in the conceptualization of an ideal 
system (1.2), or a change in what constitutes assessed needs (3.3). The 
results of the evaluation, feeding back to the information processing 
system (2.0), will make changes in the data banl^vj^It is entirely pos- 
sible that some changes may be made in management^subgoals or performance 
objectives (4.2). It is conceivable that an evaluation report might 
point up that failure to achieve desired results was the fault of inade- 
quate dr unrealistic objectives rather than a malfunction in the system 
operation. The evaluation can have profound effects on the system de- 
sign or plan which was formulated in (5.6). The program operation, un- 
dergoing continuous evaluation, is influenced not only by the final eval- 
uation report, but by all preliminary, reports as well. 

In the delivery system model, the function PRESENT EVALUATION REPORT 
(7.4.2) is aooomplished by telling hci^ the presentation of the reports-- 
both final and preliminary --will he aooomplished and dto will be respon- 
sible for dissemination of this vitally important information in the aor- 
reotions setting where the delivery system is operating. 

O 

Conclusion 

The three major stages in a systems approach are planning, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation. These are interrelated functions. The evaluation 
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stage is vitally important to bot*h planning and implementation. As the 
plan is J>eing developed^ exploratory tests ar^ made of the various de- 
sign elements; and as the, programs which make up the total system are 
put into operation, evaluations are made of each prograSi, Finally, the 
field test is »made under real-life conditions when the complete system 
is operating. The cesults of these evaluations can hav€ the effect of 
making modifications to improve planning, as well as making modifications 
to improve the system implementation. The ultimate payoff will be in 
the form of benefits to society as the mission of corrections is accom- 
plished more efficiently and rnore effectively. 
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APPENDIX A 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



4 . " ' 

This glossary, is Intended primarily for those ijho have had little 
formal training In systems approach to adult career education In cor- 
rections • Therefore, some of the definitions may not meet the more 
exacting requirements of the professional disciplines. Most of the 
definitions are discussed elsewhere In the book, thus, the definitions 
In the glossary are brl^f. 



Accountability 

The state of being responsible for results. 

Administration 

The- planning, organizing, developing, scheduling, coordinating, 
staffing, budgeting, and decision-making activities conducted for 
the purpose of directing the operation of a given unit. 

Adult Career Education 

A comprehensive, systematic and cohesive plan that provides the 
basic knowledge, skills, and attitudes to plan and prepare adults 
for meaningful and satisfying roles as working members of society. 

Adult Career Education in Correct ioifis 

The process of developing or changing behaviors of correctional 
clients through purposefully created experiences and planned en- 
vironments to prepare them for personally satisfying and socially 
productive roles. ^ 

Affective Domain 

The ar^a of behavior which Involves the emotions as they pertain 
to receiving, responding, valuing, organizing and characterizing 
information. 

Allocation of Funds » 

The assignment of funds for specific purposes to support the aduljt 
career education plan. 

Analysis 

The process of identifying a whole, separating it into its compo- 
nent parts, relating the parts to each other and to the whole, and 
considering the limits so the parts do not lose identity. 

Analysis of Data . 

The process of identifying the basic subsystems of information, * 
separating the data into these categories, and determining the 
relationships among the information categories. 
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Analysis of Essential Contributing Elements ^ 

The identification of what is taking place and what the existing 
situation is with regard to elements or functions which are con- 
sidered necessary for the operation of a delivery system. 

Attainability 

The extent to which a solution can become a reality. 

Basic Assumption 

An underlying principle or belief. 

Behavior 

Those activities which can be either observed 'o^^ inferred by an- 
other person and which constitute the cognitive, af feet ive ,^ and 
psychomotor aspects of performance in which individual s engage . 

Behavioral Objective * 
A collection of words describing a specific, pertinent, attainable, 
measurable, and observable behavior expected to result after under- 
going planned learning experiences. Behavioral objectives identify 
and name desired behavior, describe the conditions under which the 
behavior will take place, specify limitations or constraints, and 
specify acceptable levels of performance. 

Brainstorming ^ 

A group process involving spontaneous and rapid creative thinking 
and verbalization of ideas about a predetermined topic. 

Budget ' 

A systematic way of allocating and expending funds to achieve a 
^iven purpose. 

Career , 

The totality of Jobs or job-related experiences in which a person 

engages over a life-time, and which contribute to the ^ deve'l opment 
of a se 1 f -concept . s 

M ' • 

Career Awareness 

The first of five stages of career development. This stage is 
concerned with developing (a) an awareness of the range of careers, 
(b) se 1 f -awareness , and (c) self-understanding. 

Career Exploration 

The second stage of career development; involves providing learners 
with opportunities to explore a variety of career options. 

Career Development 

The lifelong process through which the individual realizes his or 
her full potential and achieves self- and career identity. Career 
development involves five stages: career awareness, career explor- 
ation, career preparation, placement, and followup. 
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Career Preparation 

The third stage of career development; involves providing training/ 
skill development programs to learners which are oriented to the 
economy in the free world and which will prepare learners for job 
placement. 

Civic -Social Responsibility Goal 

The development of capabilities for interacting in successful and 
responsible ways with others in home, work, and community settings. 

. ■ ^ 

Client Needs ' ^ 

^he differences between what the clients are actually like and L|ie 
, way they would be ideally. 

Climate for Growth 

The motivational effect of the total environment on the client; 
the combined impact of physical and psychological factors. 

Clusters 

Categories of occupations requiring similar knoWllJIges and skills. 
The U.S. Office of Education has identified 15 clus^rs into which 
all occupations can be conceptually subsumed. 

Co -C or r e c t i on s 

The delivery of correctional programs to male and female offenders 
in a common setting. 

Cognitive Domain 

The area of thought that involves the following levels: knowledge, 
comprehension, application, an^ysis, s3mthesls, and evaluation. 

Community 

A geographic area circumscribed by identifiable boundaries. Three 
communities are involved in adult career education in corrections: 
the community immediately adjacent to the corrections setting, the 
post-release community, and the^ community within the institution. 

Community Data 

^ata regarding the environment of the corrections setting, inclu- 
ding the community inmediately adjacent to the corrections setting, 
the post -release community, and the community within the institu- 
tlon. 

Community Program Z 

The educational services /programs exisXing or developed in the 
community which can be used to support the adult career education 
goals and deliver adult career education to corrections clients. 

Computer -Assisted Instruction 

Individualized instruction provided by a computer or electronic, 
teaching machine which stores programmed material and gives it to 
the learner step by step. 
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Conceptual Model 

A generalized procesS' model describing a process /operation which 
can be replicated in many conditions and settings. A conceptual 
mpdel identifies the essential elements or functions which must 
be implemented to achieve an effective program operation. A 
• conceptual model is used for simulation, either with a computer ' 
or by verbal walk-through. 

Constraints 

Known restrictions and obstacles which can hinder progress in the 
design, development, operation, or maintenance of a system; ob- 
" stacles standing in the way of realizing the system mission or of 
accomplishing the performance objectives of a system. 

Contingency Rewards 

Rewards which clients can receive 'contingent upon successful com- 
pletion of specific tasks. 

Correctional Education 

Education directed to and designed for changing behaviors of the 
offender population of ^ correctional institution. 

Corrections 

That part of the justice ^y^stem concerned primarily with protecting 
society from further wrongs, and changing the behaviors of individ- 
uals found guilty of prior v/rongs and transgressions through viola- 
tion of moral, legal, and ethical codes. Corrections seeks to re-^ 
direct these individuals to enable them to play constructive, pro- 
ductive' roles in society. , ^ 

Corrections Setting 

The sum total of institutional and community environments in which 
treatment and custodial functions are implemented and correctional 
services are provided. 

Curriculum 

The totality of ^learning experiences and environments purposefully 
created and contrived to bring abou^t desirable changes in the*be- 
haviors of a given population of le%ner^s. . ^ 

Curriculum Guide 

An organized description of desired outcomes, together with the 
learning experiences which will be provided to achieve the client 
objectives; it, will contain learner subgoals and curriculum objec- 
tives, methods and techniques, scope and sequence of material to 
'be covered, and the specific units which makfe up the total curric^ 
ulum. 

Data 

Quantitative statistics derived through administration of measure- 
ment techniques and instruments. 
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Data Storage 

Holding data in a standardized form so they are accessible, flexi- 
ble, maintainable, and secured. 

Decision-Making Goal , c» 

The development of decision-making capabilities. This refers to 
having the ability to make choices and develop a sense of criti- 
cal evaluation of these choices in terms of consequences,^ 

Delivery System* 

An organization made up of a number of related parts or functions 
which work together to achieve a stated mission or to produce i- 
dentifiable objects, actions, and /or information. The products 
of a delivery system of adult career education^in corrections are 
offenders who shave been changed or corrected by participation in 
experiences spd^cified in the system/ design. 

Descriptor 

A phrase of five or fewer words printed in upper case letters 
(ESTABLISH CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK) which appeals in a function 
box in the flowchart and in the accompanying narrative and which 
describes the function or element in a system, ^ 

^ Education 

A process of" changing behaviors of an individual in desirable di- 
rections. As part of the treatment function in a corrections sys- ^ 
tem, education is planned and directed, with experiences specifi- 
cally created and environments purposefully contrived, to bring 
about specified behavior changes in the offender population, 

Employability-Skills Goal 

The development of skills required for gaining and maintaining 

gainful eiaployment. This involves securing and maintaining a 
job, . 

Epabling Legislation 

Legal authorization for carrying out the activities necessary to 
implement a plan. 

Encumbered Funds 

Funds (monies) already allocated but not yet spent. 

Environment 

The totality of surrounding geographic, psychological, political, 
social, and cultural conditions within the institution, or in the 
immediate locale surrounding the institution, or in the post-re- 
lease communities; the context in which a system operates, from 
which it receives its purpose and resources, and to which it is 
responsible for the use of resources and for the adequacy of its 
output , 

Essential Contributing Elements 

Elements necessary for the operation of a delivery system of adult 
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career education in corrections: comnunity, locale, climate, 
staff, budget, hardware /software, and programs. 

Evaluation 

A prqcess of interpreting quantitative data to provide a t^asis 

for .niaking decisions about the value or worth of an object , action, 

or concept , 

Expending Funds 

Spending the monies which have been allocated in order that the 
plan can be implemented. 

Facility 

An installation or architectural product in which a program will 
V be implemented, including requirements for storage, ventilation, 
acoustics, color, lighting, and- electrical outlets. 

Fa ilure -Or iented 

An attitude of those people who have failed so often in so many 
areas that they come to expect to fail in any situation. 

Feasibility 

The degree to which reaching the objective is possible. 
Feedback 

, The output from one function which goes back along a signal path 

-to an earlier function which it enters as input and upon which it 
exerts an effect. It is shown with a capital F inside a circle: 



Feedforward 

The output from one function which goes forward along a signal 
path to a later function which itr enters as input and upon which 
it exerts an effect. Feedforward is used only when information, 
actions, or objects from one major subsystem to another subsys- 
tem bypass a major subsystem on the way. It is shown with a 
double F inside a circle: 
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Finances 

Monetary resources to support the system. 
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Flowchart Model 

A graphic analog which describes the flow of actions, Information, 
objects between and among functions and specifies functional re- 
lationships. Descriptors appearing In rectangular boxes Identify 
t^e functions and the direction of the relationship Is shown by 
signal paths « 

Followup 

This term has two meanings: 

1. The process of organized, regular contacting of people who 
have lefet a program, for any reason; In order to determine 
long-lasting effects of a program, 

2, Providing continuing support and assistance to help the In- 
dividual adjust and advance In occupational roles In the free 
vorld. 

Formative Evaluation ^ ' 

^<raluatlon carried out as an on-going, operation for the purpose of 
providing direction to guide Improvements during the operation of 
a program; It detects problems and provides feedback po ena)>le con 
tlnuous assessment df the way each component of the system Is func 
tionlng. c^*^ 

Function Box 

A tectangle In a flowchart m6del, together with a descriptor and 
a point numeric code, depicting the function or part of a system: 



DEFINE BASIC CONCEPTS 
1,1,2 



Functions 

Specific activities, carried out in designing, developing, and 
maintaining a system in order to facilitate the attainment of the 
objectives of the system; parts or elements of a system. 



Gathering Data 

The process of collecting or getting data together in, an organized 
manner. V * 

* 

Goal . 

A description of ^'eneral intent or desired outcome. A goal sets 
the direction and indicates the general nature of the desired out- 
come, but does not specify the charac^teristics of the expected 
products. It is the purpose for which an organization exists. 

Goals of Adult Career Education in Corrections 

The five goals of adult career >educatlon in corrections are the 
desired behaviors which can be developed in the offender popula- 
tion. They are: (a) Decision-Making, (b) Employabillty Skills, 
(c) Civic-Social Responsibility, (d) Work-Attitudes, and (e) Self- 
Fulflllment, 
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Group Instruction 

The delivery of learning experiences to two or more learners at 
the same time; they are taught as a group apd are expected to 



react as a group , 



Guidance 



The services provided to indiviAwQs or groups to maximize and fa- 
^cilitate learning and direct be fevj oral change in desirable direc- 
t ions . 

Harcjware 

Ttie equipment used in an educational program, including machines, 
physical equipment, and audio-visual devices that perform a physi- 
cal function in the presentation of. educational software. 

Ideal Outcomes for Clients 

* The knowledge, skills, and attitudes clients will have upon release 
from the system. 

Implementation 

The process of putting' into operation the plan developed as part 
of the delivery system model. 

Implementing the Management Function 

Carrying out the activities of system organization and administra- 
tion. 

Individualized Instructipn 

The process wherein an educational program is prescribed for and 
presented to an individual to attain his/her educational goals, and 
objectiveiei^ . . 

Information Needs 

Instructive knowledge which must be available to form a basis for 
making decisions and providing justification for these decisions. 

Input 

Whatever becomes subject to the system, or the material upon which 
the system operates; action, ^formation, or objectives which go 
into and contribute ^to . the .working of a function or element in a 
system . 

Input Variables . 

The knowledge, skills, and attitudes of clients at the time the 
' program is initilited. 

Institutional Setting 

The physical, social, psychological, and economic factors that in- 
fluence system operation. It is made up of two parts, the insti- 
tution proper and the nearby community which serves the institution. 

instruction 

The process of purposefully contriving environments and creating 
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experiences to bring about desired changes in the behaviors of 
individuals. 

Instructional Coals 

Statements of general intent to be realized as a result of plan- 
ned educational intervention. 

Instructional Objectives 

Behavioral objectives which state the intended outcomes in terms 
of behaviors for a particular group of learners, following a spe- 
cified set of learning experiences, under specified conditions, 
and at defined criterion levels. 

Instruments 

See Tests . 

Interpreting Data 

the process of converting data into infjorraation which can be used 
for decision-making. 

Job Description 

A statement describing duties, qualifications and other.'* factors 
pf jobs. 

Learning Laboratory 

A utiique environment which is characterized by an assemblage of 
sel f -instruct ional programs, a varied curriculum, flexible sched- 
uling, and self -management by objectives. 

Learning Resource Center^ 

A centrally located room or series of rooms wherein there is housed 
all the hardware and software needed to carry on a multi -level, 
mult i -subject 7 multi-media educational program. 

Learning Task/Learning Experience 

An activity designed to provide the learner an opportunity to de- 
velop the behaviors specified in the lesson objective. The learn- 
ing tasks /exper iences are made up by describing the method /tech- 
niques implemented by the teacher in relation to hardware /software 
and the learner . * 

Lesson Plan 

The logically organized written presentation to guide the instruc- 
tor in teaching a comppnent of an instructional^ unit^ The plan 
contains the stated behavioral objectives, descriptions ot learn- 
ing tasks /exper iences , and evaluations to achieve objectives. The 
time required and mater ials /equipment needed are specified. 

LOGOS 

Language for Optimizing Graphically Ordered S^ystems; used in flow- 
chart modeling. • 



Locale ^ 

The area(s) in which the planned adult career education experiences 
are provided. 

Mission 

A statement of what the system is to do to solve a given problem, 
when and where this is to take place, and the end products of the 
system operation. It is an expression of purposes and intended 
outcomes. 

Mission of Corrections 

The protection of society and the rehabilitation or redirection of 

clients. 

Model 

A copy of something which differs from the real thing in size or 
form, but tnaintains all the elements and relationships between and 
among the elements. 

Modeling 

The process of producing highly simplified, but controllable ver- 
sions of real-life situations, actions, or objects. 

Narrative 

Written information giving the specifications and describing the 
operations and activities which must be carried out to organize, 
. administer, and provide^ career education for the clients in ^^^"^ 
ven corrections setting; a blueprint for action. J 

Needs ^ j ^z- 

The discrepancies between what is and what is desired; differences 

between the real and the i^al. 
Objective 

A statement that describes in observable and measurable terms the 
expected output performance or the product of the system. 

Offender Population 

The total number of individuals sentenced to a given institutional 
^jurisdiction for the purpose of correction. ... 

Open Entry-Open Exit 

Programs without specified starting and stopping dates. In an 
open entry-open exit program, offenders can enroll at any time 
and terminate at any time. 

Organizing and Processing Dat^ 

Jhe tabulating and categorizing of results from testing and other 
records related to program operation, into a logical, systematic 
format for use in interpreting system effectiveness and efficiency. 

Outcome Variables 

The long-term results which can be observed as the clients interact 
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with post -program environments. Recidivism statistics would con- 
stitute one kind of outcome variable. 

Output Variables 

The knowledge, skills, and attitudes clients have at the termina- 
tion of a program. 

Parameters 

Specifications or requirements to be met in accomplishing the de- 
sired end. Every system has specifications which are essential 
characteristics or conditions established in the design and oper- 
ation of any system, and which can be quantified by numerical 
values. Parameters are fixed, but numerical values may change. 

Performance or Management Objective 

The objective which ^is the measurable outcome expected to be ac- 
complished by management, / 

Philosophy 

A set of beliefs conceptualizing the ultimate truths or ideals in 
reference to a specified situation. For example, a person can 
have a philosophy of lj.fe; there is an educational philosophy; 
there is a corrections philosophy. 

Placement 

The fourth stage of career development; the securing of jobs for 
released clients of corrections; the placing of clients in educa- 
tional/training programs, ^ / 

Point Numeric Code 

The decimal numbering code which appears in fehe lower right-hand 
corner of each 'function box identifying the functions and elements 4 
that make up the major functions: 



1,0 



Post-Release 

The period of time after the offender is released from the insti- 
tution through discharge, parole, furlough, or work-release. 

Post -Release Community 

The geographic region or regions to which the major portion of the 
offenders go upon release from the institution, 

Posttest 

A test given at the conclusion of a program to determine changes 
in the behaviors of the learners. 

Prerequisite Test 

The process of obtaining a sample of the learner's behavior or an 
inventory of his/h6r characteristics to be used in deciding whether 
or not he/she possesses the required background knowledge, skills, 
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an^ at titudcs for successful participation in the curriculum. 

Pre -Service Training 

The planned prograri? of activities designed to orient the new em- 
ployee and provide him/her with knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
for effective performance. 

•a 

Pretest 

» A test givl»n at the beginning of a program to provide information 

about the extent to which the learners have achieved the curricu- 
lum objectives. before participating in the program. The pretest 
measures knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

Prioritize 

^ To place in order according to importance. 

Process System Information 

To carry out a series of planned acts or operations concerned with 
analysis of data leading to the communication of knowledge about 
the organization or structure of adult career education in the 
Corrections setting. 

Process Variables 

All the parts of the various programs which combine to make up the 
total operation system. These include staff ing .patterns , method- 
and-techniques combinations, organizational structure patterns, 
and facilities. 



Program Outline 

A summary of all programs in the system, both in the institution 
and in the community. The program outline identifies where each 
program will be offered and briefly describes each. 

Psychomotor Domain 

The responses which are habitual and sequential with the order of 
response partially or wholly determined by sensory feedback from 
preceding responses. These include muscular motor skills, manipu- 
lation of materials and objects, or some act which requires neuro- 
muscular coordinat ion. 

Rank Ordering 

The process of listing items according to relative ratings, from 
lowest to highest. 

Rationale ^ 

The reason for doing something, or the justification for a course 
of action. It involves examination of underlying principles. 

Real -Life » 

The actual as compared to the ideal or the representation as in 
the model. It is what is^, not what one would like it to be. 
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Recidivism 

The re -entry to a correctional institution of a former offender. 

Reliability ' ' 

The degree of dependability which can be attached to an operation, 
test, objett, activity, or material. 

Research 

A process of sequentially related, systematized activities con- 
ducted to- find answeils to questions and grojiuce information rela- 
ted t;o problems or^ questions in a given area. 

Selection 

The process of choosing particular individuals from among those 
potentially available for specified assignments pn the basis of 
defined criteria. K 

Selection Criteria - .\ \ 

The conditions of prior background required for entry into a pro- 
gram. These conditions are determined by characteristics requisite 
for successful achievement of program objectives, and are stated 
*N^in terras of concepts, skills, knowledge, and attitudes, rather than 
courses already taken. 

L 

Self -Evaluation 

Determination of the value and, worth of a system by those involved 
in the system design and operation. 

Self -Fulfillment Goal 

The development of feelings and oyert behaviors whicli reflect a 
positive self-image, and the acquisition of knowledge^ skills, 
^ and attitudes which make it 'possible for the individual to realize 
his or her full potential. 

Self-image 

The feeling a person has about himself /herself . 
Sequence 

The systematic brder or arrangement of activities to be compatible 
with the way individuals learn; the timeline specifying the way in 
which the content is arranged. 

Signal Path ( ^) , 

A path through whiph output from one functionfeeds to another 
function as input.'' It describes the flow of actions, information,*^ 
or objects between and among functions and specifies functional 
relationships among the elements of the system. 

Simulation 

A process for testing a model or for processing data through the 
model, to see *if it produces predictable results, by walking through 
the mpdel or making a trial run. 
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Social Interaction 

The process by which people live, interact, and associate with 
others, inclliding group dynamics, leadership, morale, productivity, 
c^onmiunication, sensitivity, social class and structure, roles and 
status. It is important hn a corrections system because of the 
tremendous _peer group influences in the correctional setting. 

« 

Software 

Teaching materials and supplies, including various media that re- 
quire hardware for presentation, such as films, tapes, slides, 
^ loops, cassettes, and records; and those that do not require hard- 
ware, such as texts, workbooks, models, blackboards, maps, graphs, 
posters, and magazines. 



SPAMO 



A test devised for evaluating behavioral objectives against five 
criteria. This quality test is an assessment of the extent to 
which the objective is Specific, Pertinent, Attainable, Measurable, 
and Observable. ^ 



:taff 



All individuals who interact with clients within the setting in 
which the system operates. It includes both paid and volunteer 
workers. ^ 



Staffing 

The process of recruiting, selecting, and training individuals wlio 
will perform tasks that will make it possible to accomplish the 
goals of an organization. 

Sub-Function ^ 

Elements which combine to make up each -major function; indicated 
in a flowchart model by point numeric codes, i.e., (1.1), (1-2), 
etc. : 



1.1 



1.2 



1.0' 



^Subgoals 

The components of goals. Subgoals are more precise than goals 
and are specific to a specific institution's or agency's asses- 
sed needs . 



Subsystem ' j 

A part of a system comprised of two or morle components with a 
purpose of its own and designed to interac^T^ith its peer sub- 
'systems in order to attain the overall purpose of the system. 
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Summatlve Evaluation 

Evaluation of the terminal product which provides the judgments 
concerning the degree to which program objectives have been ac- ' 
complished. 

Synthesis 

The process of identifying parts, relating parts to eacji other, . 
and combining them to create entirely new wholes which will ac- 
complish a predetermined mission. 

System 

An organisation or structure of an orderly whole composed of a 
number of elements related in such a way that each element and 
the totality of all the parts work together to accomplish the 
mission of the organization or structure, ^ 

Systjem Element 

A necessary part of the system, without which it could not operate 
Elements serve the purpose of determining what must -go into the 
operation of the system in drder to insure delivery of a program. 
The system elements for^dult career educafinion in corrections are: 
community, locale, climate, staff, budget, hardware /software, 
programs, and clients. 

r 

Technique 

The ways in which the learning task is 'managed to facilitate learn 
ing,' i.e., presentation, participation, discussion, simulation, 
skill practice . 

Tests 

Standardized situations or materials designedtc elicit samples 
of objects, information, or behavior in order to determine the ex- 
tent to which the objectives or purposes of the item are being 
achieved. 

Tradeoff 

The process through which constraints and assets are balanced a- 
gainst each other. 

Training / - 

The process of preparing workers to do their jobs well by develop- 
ing skills for effective work, knowledge for intelligent action, 
and attitudes for enthusiastic motivation. 

Unit 

An organized sequence of lessons including learning experiences 
on a specified content area to achieve defined learning objectives 
The unit plan is used by staff for implementing and achieving phi- 
losophies, goals, and subgoals of the curriculum. 

Validity 

The extent to which an operation, test, object, activity, or ma- 
terial can accomplish what it is supposed to do. 



Values 

Constructs with cognitive and affective aspects which exert direc- 
tive influences on an individual; characteristics which shape tjie 
behavior of the individual. Values constitute the desired, the 
objects, states, or actions to which worth is attributed. 

t 

Variables 

Changeable conditions needed to be known if not controlled. 

Volunteer Services 

Material or physical contributions of individuals performed or 
provided for an institution without compensation. 

VJork -Attitudes Goal 

To become* familiar with the values of a work-oriented society, to 
integrate these values into one's life in such a way that work be- 
comes possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 
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1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

American Education 
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U.S. Government Printing Office 
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Box 1616 
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APPENDIX D 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODEL 

This generalized model for planning, implementing, and evaluating 
adult career education in corrections came about in response to a felt 
need. The model was developed as a major undertaking of the Adult Ca-' 
reer Education in Corrections Program of the University of Hawaii. It 
was in response to demands from both corrections and adult education 
for improvements to better meet the needs of society and th^ clients 
and staff of corrections that the Adult Career Education in Corrections 
Progjmni Was initiated in July 1972. The program <which was established 
under) provision of^the Adult Education Act of 1966, P.L. 89-750, Sec". 
309X<ierives its major support from the U.S. -Office of Education, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education. Additional support provided from a variety 
of sources, including the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration, state departments of corrections, state depart- 
ments of education, state and federal prison industries, foundations 
and private organizations, and correction^ institutions, makes this^a 
truly multi-agency programmatic effort to bring about positive change 
which ultimately vjill benefit both society and the clients in correc- 
tions settings. 

The Adult Career Education in Corrections Program is ^a national^ 
effort, implemented within a regional framework with locals "participa ~ 
tion,, aimed at e^ipping clients in the nation's corrections settings 
with the knowle^e, skills, and attitudes for productive participation 
in society, and providing correctiorrS staff with the opportunity for 
continuing career development leading to meaningful and rewarding voca-. 
tional, avocational, social, personal, and civic pursuits. The program 
provides a systematic approach to personr^l training and model design. 
A basi^ assumption undergirding the Adult Career Education in Correc- ^ 
tions Program is that both training and model design are necessary in- 
gredients for accomplishing the shared mission of correct.ions and adult, 
education. ^ In th^ Adult Career Education in Corrections Program, per- 
sonnel training and model design are closely integrated activities which 
are carried out simultaneously. " ^ 

The development af the model with related personnel training in 
, volved five steps. The five steps involved in model development are 
shown in Figure 17. ^ ' , 
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Figure 17.. Steps in model development, 



The first version of the generalized model for adult career educa- 
. tion in cor:|:ections was created in 1972. This was accomplished through 
'a national work conference which resulted in establishing a conceptual 
framework for the model, followed by a needs assiessment and the design- 
ing of a model to implement thq. concept;ual frame of refere^nce and meet 
the assessed needs. Th^ conceptual framework established as a basic 
premise the assumption that both staff and clients in| corrections should 

•be afforded the opportun^ity to be fully prepared for family, citizen- 
ship, social, vocational, and avocational roles. The needs assessment 
pointe^d up the*^^ lack of integration of experiences in the corrections 
settings which would contribute to tlie self.- and career development of 
clients and staff i'n correcMons. It was found that there were vir- 
tually no efforts being made to design and implement adult career educa- 
tion programs in corrections settings in which the activities were seen 
as an integral part of a total system rather* than a set of isolated af- 

* tivities . 

* v 

In 1973 a pilott was made of the first version of the generalized • 
model. The primary jpurpbse of the pilot test was to validate the sub- 
systems; that is,>tro determine the best possible sequence to achieve 
the program mission--providing a vehicle for planning, implement ing , 
and evaliSating adult career education in corrections. In conjunction ^ 
with the ,p.ilot test, 19 feelected corrections staff received advanced 
training, and 78 received basic training in the use of the .model . At 
the same time, the 78. participants used the experimental version of 
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the model to simulate the real-life situations in 32 corrections settings- 
Thai result bf the pilot test was three-fold r (a) adult career education 
for\97 individuals from corrections staff, (b) revision and refinement of 
the experimental version of the generalized model, and (c) design of mo- 
dels for delivery systems of adult career education in 31 corrections 
settings. 

The next step in the development of the model and the related train- 
ing activities was the service testing of the revised model and the 
training at advanced and basic levels of selected corrections staff, 
Primary focus was on content of the model, as opposed to the emphasis 
on logical sequenc ing .in the' 1973 p i lot -test ing , This was followed by 
further refinement and revision. The model was then ready for field 
testing. The main objectives of the field testing were to determine 
the usefulness and viability of the revised and refined model in a na- 
tural environment, and to measure its cost, effectiveness, and potential 
in aVich an environment. ^ The syiccessful functioning of an as^embled mo- 
del, ^r prototype, in a natural environment is taken as proof of a vi- 
able atid useful product. The final development phase provided a basis 
for comparing the product to other products vjhich might be similar in 
intent, and subsequently, for use in decision-making, ^his completed 
the development of the model. It is ready for installation. During tf\e 
installation phase, which is seen as ongoing rather than a point in time, 
there must be continuous feedback to keep updating the model. 
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APPENDIX E 
RESOURCE PERSONNEL 

f 

The individuals listed below served as resource persons for the / 
Adult Career Education in Corrections Program from 1972 through 1974. 

Mr. Edward F. Arbogast, Jr., Associate Warden, Federal Metropolitan 
Correctional Center, Chicago, Illinois. 

Reverend Gervase Brinkman, Chairuian, Chaplaincy Committee, Illinois 
Department of Corrections, Joliet, Illinois. 

Mr. Samuel M. Burt, Consultant, National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. George Cheek, Representative, Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Midwest City , Oklahoma , 

Mr. William C. Collins, Associate Director, American Management Assoc- 
iates, San Francisco Management Center, San Francisco, California. 

Ms. Carol A. Cross, Pre-Release Counselor, Ex-Cons For A Better Society, 
Dayton, Ohio. . 

Dr. Donald A. Deppe, Director of Educational Services^ U.S. Bureau of 
'Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Simon Dinitj'. , Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ms. Clarrissa D. Drye , Executive Secretary, One America, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

\ . 
Dr. Charles Eckenrode, Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of 

Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Mr. J. Clark Esarey,- Superintendent of Education, Illinois Department 
of Corrections School District #428, Springfield ^ Illinois . 

Dr. Rupert N. Evans, Professor. of Vocational and Technical Edu<;^tion, 
University of Illinois, Urbana -Champaign, Illfnois. ^ 

Mr. Nathaniel A. Fisher, Associate Warden, Federal Reformatory, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 

Dr. Boris Frank, Director Project 360°, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. a 

Dr. Feruchio 'Freschet , Director of Educational Program Services, New ■ 
England Resource Center for Occupational Education, Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

< o 
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Dr. John H. Furbay, President, John Fur bay Associates, Inc., Forest 
Hills, New York.^ 



Dr. George N. Green, Associate Professor of His§^J|||^University of 

Texas at Arlington, Arlington, Texas. 



Mr. Reis H. Hall, Special Assistant to the Director, Federal Youth 
Center, Ashland, Kentucky. 

Mr. Keith W. Hayball, Assistant Chief of Education, California Depart- 
ment of Corrections , Sacramento , California . 

Dr. Sidney C. High, Jr., Branch Chief, Program Development and Opera- 
tions, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Pr. Leonard R. Hill, Chiefs Adult and Continuing Education Section, 
Nebragka Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. Ronal.i noubton, E.O.P. Recruiter, College Ex-Offender Program, San 
Diego State College, San Diego, California. 

Mr. John P. Howard, Adult Education Coordinator, State Department of 
Education, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Mr. £. L. Imboden, Superintendent, Regional Community Treatment Center, 
Lexington, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Marvin B. Kapelus, Attor ney-at -Law, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Paul W. Keve, Director, State Division of Adult Corrections, Smyrna 
Delaware. 

Dr. Leonard M. Logan III, Director of Comprehensive Programs, Division 
of Continuing Education and Public Service, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Boyd Lowe, Representative , Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Carson, California. 

Ms. Sylvia G. McCollum, Education Research Specialist, U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Washingtbn, D.C. 

Mr. Leo E. McCracken, Director, Oklahoma Department of Corrections, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Dr . Ellis C . MacDougall , President , MacDougall , Pope , 6t Medbury, Inc . , 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Mr. Michael McMillan, Area Manpower Representative, Hiiman R^esources 
Development Institute, Fort -Worth, Texas. 

(■• 

Mr. William D. Messersmith, Associate Warden, Federal Metropolitan 
Correctional Center, Chicago, Illinois. 

279 
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Mr. Winston E. Moore, Executive Director, Cook County Department of 
Corrections, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Norval Morrrs, Director, Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Jerry 0. Nielsen, State Supervisor, Adult Education Section, State 
Department of Edu^cation, Carson City, Nevada. 

) 6 

Mr. Philip M. Nowlen, Director, Center for Continuing Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. John B. O'Hara, Dean of Continuing Education, Kellogg West Center 
for Continuing Education, California State Polytechnic College, 
Pomona , California. ^' 

Mr. Edward Olvey, Director, Adult Basic Education, State Department of 
Education, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Wayne A. Porzelt, Student, Jersey City State College, Jersey City, 
Nevj Jersey . 

Dr. Rex Reynolds, Director, Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Albert J. Riendeau, Chief, Post -Secondary and Adult Occupational 
Programs Branch, Division of V6cational and Technical Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Alex, Rogers III, Detroit, Michigan. 

Ms. Sue Romesberg, One America Inc., WashingpeTn , 

Dr. Robert \\. SchuMer, Senior Pastor, Garden (;r()vo Community Church, 
Garden Grove, California. 

Mr. M. Eldon Schult^., /^dult Education Senior Program Officer, U.S. 
Office of Education-Region V, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. John A. Sessions, Assistant Director of Education, AFL-CIO, Wa- 
shington, D.C. 

Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Executive Director, American Correctional Associa- 
tion, College Park, Maryland. 

Mr. William G. Shearn, Manager, Henry Chauncy Conference Center, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Leonard C. Silvern, President, Education and Training Consultants 
Company, Los Angeles, California. ^ 

Mr. George Snow, Director of ' Adult Basic Education, State Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Mr. John D. Solleau, Project Officer, Program Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Roy W. Steeves, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Department of Education, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. James E. Stratton, Chief , "Division of Apprenticeship Standards, 
California Department of Industrial Relations, San Francisco, 
Ca 1 if ornia . 

Dr. Daniel J, Sullivan, Superintendent of Schools, Garden State 

School District, Trenton, New Jersey. j 

Dr. VJard Sybouts, Chairman, Department of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. Ronald C. Tarlaian, Program Of ficer , State Institutional Program- 
ming Section, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. David J. Valler, Columnist, Detroit News , Dearborn, Michigan. 

Dr.^Barbara B. Varenhorst, Consulting Psychologist, Palo Altb Uni- 
fied School District, Palo Alto, California. 



Titles and affiliations are the last listed in this office. 
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NATIONAL WORK CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

The 58 individuals listed below were participants in the National 
Work Conference for Career Education in Corrections held in Chicago, 
Illinois, October 25-28, 1972. 

Dr. Frank P. Besag, Associate Professor, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wis cons in, Milwaukee , Wi scons in . 

Mr. Earl C. Borgelt, Director of Education, Kansas State Indusfrial Re- 
formatory, Hutchinson, Kzmsas . 

Mr. vTohn P. Braddy, Associate Cornmi ss inner for Development, State Board 
of Corrections, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Mr. Richard Bringelson, Coordinator, In-service Agricultural Teacher 
Education, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, .Nebraska . 

Mr. John J. Burke, Superintendent, Parole Supervision, Pennsylvania 
Board of Probation and Parole, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ronald C. Burkhart, Director, Community Treatment Center, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dr. Lee Cohen, Director; Institute for Research and Developmient in Oc- 
cupational Educ^ition, City University of New York, New York, New 
York. 

Mr. James J. Currie, Director, Institutionalized Children's Program and 
Adult Basic Education, Allegheny County Intermediate Unit No. 3, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania . 

Mr . Don A . Davis , Superintendent , Palmer Correctional Center , Palmer , 
Alaska . 

Mr. J. Clark Esarey, Superintendent of Education, Illinois Department 
of Corrections ^School District #428, Springfield, Illinois. 

Mr. Garry A. Fleming , Special ist , Center for Community Leadership De- 
velopment, Univers ity of "Wis cons i a -Ext ens ion, Madison , Wisconsin . 

Mr. Clifford L. Freeman, Human Awareness Consultant, Northwest Area 

Manpower Institute for the Development of Staff, Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. James J. Gioletti, Educator, Illinois Department of Corrections, 
Pontiac , I llinois . 

Dr. Sarah Hall Goodwin, Associate Project Director, Project 360-WHA-TV, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Mr. James A. Gotfredsen, Education Director, City-County Workhouse, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Mr. Thomas F. Grogan, Education Supervisor, Reception and Diagnostic 

Center, State Department of Corrections, Circle Pines, Minnesota. 

Mr. Reis H. Hall, Special Assistant to the Director, Federal Youth 
Center, Asrhland, Kentucky. 

- Sister Mary Caran Hart, Iowa State Penitentiary, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Mr. Arnold J. Hopkins, Assistant Director, American Bar Associ.ation 
Corrections Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Robert Johnson, Vocational Educat'ion Counselor, State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Ms. Bobbie G. Jones, Student, Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Peter W. Jones, Program Specialist, U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. James R. Kee , Area Adult Basic Education Supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Moundsville, West Virginia. 

' -(^ 

Mr. Jerry Keesling, Adult Basic Education Teacher, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton , Indiana . --A^^ 



Dr. J^mes R. LaForest, Associate Professor and Coordinator of Pirblic 
Service Education, West Georgia College^ Carrollton, Georgia. 

Ms. Zorina Lothridge, Detroit, Michigan. ' 

Mr. James R. Mahoney, Project Director, Offender Education in Commiinity 
Colleges, American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Michael J. Mahoney, Project Director, Probation Office, Sixth Ju- 
dicial Circuit, Royal Oak, Michigan. 

Mr. Alfons F. Maresh, Educational Coordinator^ Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Corrections, St. Paul, Minnesota-. 

Dr. Charles V. Matthews, Director, Center for the Study of Crime and 
Delinquency, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Ms. Sylvia G. McCollum, Education Research Specialist, U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

Ms. Betty Miller, Director, Career Development Program, American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Employees, Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. Ned E.^MlUt^r, Senior Cor rcc t ion/il Program Advisor, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. Charles R. Moffett, Coordinator, Career Education in Manufacturing 
Occupations Project, Office of Doctoral 'Studies, Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University, Teanock, Nevj Jersey. 

Mr. James E. Murphy, Vice-President for Correctional Programs, Social, 
EducaLion.il Research and Development, Inc., VJashington, D. C. 

Mr. Edmund 11. Muth, Deputy Director, lUiabis Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion — Correctional Manpower Services Project, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ms. Susan V. Nelle, Project Director, Educationa 1 -Habil itat ion Project, 
, State Board for ^Communi ty College Education, Olympia, Washington. 

Mr. Cam/in J. Nicl*)ls, Program Officer, Adult Education Programs, U.S. 



Orfice of Education, San Francisco, California. 

Mr. Jerry 0. Nielsen, State Supervisor, Adult Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Carson City, Nevada. 

Dr. Micliael J. Nittoli, Supervisor of Educati(9nnl Programs, State Train- 
ing School for Boys, Jamesburg, Nevj Jersey. 

J Mr. James B. Orrell, Principal, Bayview Schools, San Quentin Prison, 
Tama 1 , Call for n i a . 

.Mr. John R.^Ostrom, Assistant Principal, Lut>i<^r L. Wright High School, 
Ironwood Aroa Schools of CogeHic County, Ironwood, Michigan. 

Ms. Mary I. Pendell^ Education Program Specialist, Social and Rehabili- 
tation Services, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Thaddeus E. Pinkney, Assistant Superintendent, Programs and Pro- 
fessional Services, Illinois State Penitentiary, Statesville 
Branch, Jol let , 1 1 1 inoi s . j« 



Ms. Laurel L. Rans , Consultant, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mas'sachusett s . 

Mr. Arthur M. Reynolds, Director of Education and Special Services, 
StVte Department of Corrections, Frankfort, Kentucky. 



Dr. Rex Reynolds, Director, Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. James T. Sammons , Supervisor of Education, Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland , Kentucky . 

Mr. Arnold R. Sessions, Instructor, Division of Community Service, 
Seattle Central Commiinity College, Seattle, Washington. 
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Dr. Jack Slstler, Coordinator / Shawnee College Correctional Education 
Program, Shawnee College, Ullin, Illinois. 

Mr. James F. Spencer, Teacher, Federal Penitentiary, Leavenworth, 
Ka n s a s . 

Mr. Melvyn F. Springer, Director, Adult Basic Education, Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution, Norfolk, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Ronald C. Tarlatan, Program Officer, State Institutional Programs 
Section, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. o 

Mr. C. Glenn Valentine, Manager, Occupational and Te(^hnical Programs, 

Representative of National Association of Manufacturers, Stamford, 
Connecticut^. 

Mr. Kdwin L. Ward, Program Director of Special Projects, Occupational 
Education and Technology, Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. H. Gary Wells, Superintendent, Muskegon Correctional Facility, 
Muskegon , Michigan . 

Mr. John H. Wilson, Training Coordinator, Alberta Corrections Service, 
Edmonton^ Alberta, Canada. 

Dr. Harry Woodward, Jr Executive Director , Lewis University Special 
Services Center, Lewis University, Chicago, Illinois. 




Titles and affiliations are the last listed in this office. 
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APPENDIX. G 



SEMINAR 'PARTlfclPANTS 

The 162 persons listed Selow contributed to the development of 
the Model of Adult Career Education in Corrections through participa- 
tion in one or more of thdT'^sefcnar s of Adult Career Education in Cor- 
rections in 1972, 1973, aflH I«4, vjhich were held in Chicago, Illinois, 
Airlie, Virginia, Norman, Ottfanoma, Pomona, California, and Princeton, 
Ne\"j Jersey . 

Mr. Mark D. Albert, Accountant III, Department af Inst itut^ions and 
Agencies, Division of Youth and Family Services, Trenton, Nevj 
Jersey. 

Basic seminar participant;' Norman, 1974 

Mr. Thurman Alley, Director of Vocational Education, Mississippi 
State Penitent iary , Parchman, Mississippi . 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1973 

Mr. Noel J. 0. Amadi, Teacher II, Nev; Jersey State Prison, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Basic seminar participant: ^ Airlie, 1973 

Ms. Janice E. Andrews, Educational Program Specialist, U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. William B. Anthony III, Supervisor of Education, Federal Correc- 
t ional Inst itut ion, Milan, Michigan . 

Basic seminar participant: Airlie, 1973 

Mr. V. Clyde Arnspiger, Education Coordinator, Region II ^^epartment 
of Offender Rehabilitation, Maeon, Gedrgia . 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 

Mr . Orvil le H. Barnett , Correct ional Counselor , Federal Penitentiary , 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Basic seminar participant: fchicago, 1973 

Mr. Charles W. Beaver, Jr., Associate Director, Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Kentucky. 

Bas ic seminar par tic ipant : Chicago , 1973 

Mr. John J. Bell, Academic Instructor, Missouri State Penitentiary,. ^ 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 

Mr. Stephen D. Benowitz, Director of Education, Rahway State Prison, 
Rah^^7ay, New Jersey. 

Basic seminar part ic ipant : 4 * Chicago ,1974 
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Mr. Richard A, J Bergen, A. A. A. Team Leader, New Jersey State Prison, < 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Basic seminar participant: Airlie, 1973 

Mr. Charles A. Bergstrom, Instructor (Vocational), Marquette Braneh ' 
*• Prison , Marquette , Michigan . ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Maurice o' Bissonnette, Manpower Planning Officer (Career Plans 
and Appraisal Systems), Canadian Penitentiary Service, Ottawa, 
Ontario , Canada . ' 
Basic seminar par tic ipant : Chicago ,1974 

Mr. Laurier L. Boucher, Regional Consultant, Ministry of the Solicitor 
General, Montreal, Canada. * ' 

Basic seminar part ic ipant : - Chicago , 1974 

^'Mr. RonaW L. Brugraxin, Tea(£her, Academic and Special, Safford Conser- 
vation Center, Safford, Arizona. 

Basic s.eminar participant: Pomona,* 1974 

. Mr. Charles E. Buchholz, Master Training Instructor, Federal Correction- 
al Institution, Milan, Michigan, 

Basic 'seminar participant: -Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Joseph W. Burrell^ Chie^f, Career Development , U.S. Bureau of Pri- 
sons, Washington, D,C. 

Basic seminar participant: Airlie, 1973 

, Mr. Jos^ephG, Call, Sr., Assistant ' Superintendent , Youth Correctional 
. Institution, Bordentown, New Jersey. 
Special delegate to t>asic seminar: Norman, 1974 

Mr.'Willie L. Cason, Superintendent, Cassiciy Lake Technical School, 
Chelsea, Michigan. ^ ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Daniel A.' Castro, Washington Intern in Education, U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons , Washington, D.C. 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1974 \ 

Mr. Dale W. Clark, Assistant Administrator, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Northeast Regional Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Advanced program participant; Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Ronald B. Clepent , Teacher II, Trenton State Prison, Trenton, 
Nevj Jersey.' 

Basic seminar partici"pant : Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Estellee Clifton, Prison Vocational Instructor, Pontiac Correction- 
al Center, Pontiac^ Illinois. 

Basic semirrar participant: • Chicago, 1974 
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Mr. Terry J. Clifton, School Teacher 10, Michigan Intensive Program 
Center^ Marquette, Michigan, * 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Frank D. Cdlegrove, School Teacher Michigan Department of Cor- 

^ rections, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Basic seminar participant: .^T^ Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Richard P. Coolidge, Supervisor of Library^ Services, South Carol- 
ina Department of Corrections, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Basic seminar participant: Princeton, 1974 

Mr. Claude C. Couvillion, Consultant, Louisiana Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. ' 
Special delegate to basic seminar: Norman, 1974 

Ms. Betty L; Davis, Education Administrator, Arizona Youth Center, .Tu- 
cson Arizona . ^ , - ' 
Basic seminar participant:^ . Pomona, 1974 

Mr. Don A. Davis, Superintendent, Palmer Correctional Center, Palmer, 
Alaska . " ' "■ , , - 

Advanced program participant : Chicago, 1972 

Advanced program participant : Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Ronal/o. Davis, AsS'istant Supervisor of Education, Federal Yout-h 
Center, ^shland, Kentucky. 

Basic seminar participant: . Norman, 1973 

Ms. Anne P. Delatte, Director, Educational Services, Department of Cor- 
rections, Atlanta" ,x^Georgia . ^ 
Special delegate to basic seminar : ' Norman, 1974 

Mr. Russell C. Dixon,. Institutional Instructor, State Correctional Cen- 
ter, Juneau, AJLasTca . 

Basic s"emiua«- participant: Pomona, 1974 

Mr. Thomas A. Doersam; Caseworker, Federal Youth Center, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky . - " 
Basic seminar participant,: Norman, i973 

Mr. Jlichard A.. Eastman, Supervisor of Vocational Training, Or egoti" State 
Penitentiary, Salem, Oregon. ^ , ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1973 

Mr. George H.'' Eckels, Administrative Lieutenant, Los Angeles County 
' Sheriff *s^^bepartment , Los Angeles, California. 

■ Basic seminar participants - Pomona, 1973 * 

Mr. Roger V. Endell, Assistant Correctional Superintendent, Eagle River 
' 'Correctional Center, Eagle River, AlasJ^. 
• Basic seminar participant; ^ " Pomona^, 1973 

* ' 
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Mr. Jack Eng, A&sistant Director, Adult Education Re'^ource Center, 
Mpntclair State College, Upper Montclair, J^ew Jersey. 
Basic setniriar participapt: Princeton, 1974 

Mr. Leonard Ewell, M.D.T.A. Supervispr, Kansas State Industrial, Re- 
formatory, Hutchinson, » Kansas . 

Ba^ic seminar participant; Norman, L973 

t4r^ Harry W. Farmer, Assistant Superintendent of Industries, Federal 



j^^ Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana-. 



-fiasic seminar participant: ^ Chicago, 1^73 

Mr. Nathaniel A, Fisher, Associate Warden, . Federal Reformatory, Peters- 
burg, Virginia.* ( 

Adva^nced program participant : Chicago ,1972 ^ , 

Ms. Ro.may L. Fowler, Master Teacher, Adult Education Demonstration 
Center , Washington , D. C . 
, Basic seminar part'icipant r Airlie,- 1973 

Mr. Douglas Frazier, Teacher, Adult Ba^ic Education, Tucker Intermediate 
Reformatory, Tucker, Arkansas. ^ \ 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1973 

<^ ' , ' 

Mr. Donald W. Fredrick, Correctional Counselor, Community Treatment 
Center, Dettoit, j4ichigan. ^ 
Basic seminar pa/ticipant: , Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Ronald E'. G^'ch, Treatment Director*, Branch Prison and House of 
Correction, Marquette, Michigan. 

Basic seminar part icipai>t : Chicago, 1973^ 

# 

Mr. Mack R. Garey, Vocational Instructor, Weat Virginia* State Peni-. 
tentiary, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
Basic seminar participant ; . Airlie , 1973 

Mr. Robert F. Gibbs, Director of Education, Auburn Corre"ctional Facili- 
ty, Auburn, New York. 

Ba^ic seminar participant: ^ v Airlie, 1973 

^ ' ^■ 

Mr. Ernest P. Goss, Chief, Industrial Unit Operation^ Federal^ Youth Cen- 
ter , Ashland , Kentucky . y 

Basic seminar participant? Norman, 1973 

Mr. George Hagerty, Teacher Administrator, Ft. Grant Training Center, 
Ft. Grant, Arizona. 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1974 

Ms. J4argaret C. Hambrick, Ejlucation Specialist, Federal Reformatory 
fpr Women, Alderson, West Virginia. ^ ^ ^ 
^ Basic seminar participant: Airlie," 1973 
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Mr. Jasper \A . Harvey, Special Education Director, Wayne Correctional 

Institution, Odum, Georgia.. , ' 

« Basic seminar participant : Airlfe , 1973 

Mr; Ellsworth W, Heid^nreich, E^ecotive Assistant, Oregon Corr,ections 
Division, Salem, Oregon. 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 197^—-, 

Advanced program participant: % Chicago, 1973 

*« 

Mr. Dennis II. Hendryx, Teacher and Education Advisor, Federal Correc- 
^tipnal Institution, Milao, Michigan. 
Basic seminar participant: Chica'go, 1973 

Ms. Murle C. Itess , (Lieutenant), Special Services Bureau, Corrections 
Division, Los Angeles County Sheriff ' s^ Department , Los Angeles, 
California . / ' 

Basic seminar participant: ^ Pomona, 1975 * ^ 

Mr, Sidney Hicks, Assistant Superintendent, Rahway State Prison^, Rah- 
way. New Jersey, - , 

Basic^ seminar participant: ^ * Airlie, 1973 / 

Mr. Eugene Hilfiker, Vocational Training ' Director , Oregon State Correc- 
tional Institution, Salem, Oregon . 

Advanced program par t ici|)ant : ' Chicago, 1972 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Dean Hinders* Programs Administrator, South Dakota State^ Peniten- 
tiary, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Advanced program participant: ^ Chicago, 1973 

Mr, J, Pratt Hubbard, Education Specialist, Region I, Department of 
Corrections, Dubinin, Georgia. * 4 

Basic seminar particip'^nt : Airlie, 1973 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1§73 

Mr. Charles H, Huff* Education' Specialist , Federal Penitentiary, 
Leavem^orth , Kansas , \ 
Advanced program participant : Chicago, 1973 

Mr, Mario A. Izzo, Education Supervisor (Vocational), Auburn Correc- 
tional FaciHty, Auburn, New York, 

Basic seminar participant: ^ Princeton, 1974" 

Mr. Harry M,, Jackson, Vocational Schoo^L Supervisor, Menard Correctional 
Center, Menard, Illinois, ' 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1974 
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Mr. Roy L. Jackson, Supervisor of Adult Educatfor^y St^te Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. ^ ^ 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 



Mr John V.^aksha, Director of Education , and Training , Montana . Stat;^ 
Prison, Deer Lodge, Montana. 

Basic s'eminar participant: Norman, 1973 

Mr. James Jones., Assistant Supervisor of Education, Federal Refort]^- 
tory for Women, Aldersoli, West Virginia.' 
Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 

/^dvanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Peter W. Jones, Program Specialist, U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 



Ms. Wilma Kaczmarek, Correctional Counselor I, California InstitutionV 
for Men, Chinq, California. * , ^ I ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1973 

Mr. Stanley F. Kano ,\Execut^ve Dir^|pr, Hoping Industry Recruit Ex- 
OffendeiTs, Inc., Minneapolis , ^lnnesota\ > , 
Basic seminar participant: Chicago,, 1973 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 



Mr. Js 



mes^E. Karbatsch, Community Programs Officer, La^ Enforcement , 
-Asistance Administration Office, Des Plaines, Illinois, 
lasic seminar participant: ^ Norman, 1973' 

Mr. C! Francis Kelley, Related Trades Instructor, Audio -Visua 1 Xeaiqiing 
Center Coordinator, Federal .Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Basic seminar participant: Airlie, 1973 

Mr. Lawrence W. Kelly, Training Coordinator, Federal C??lrrectional In- 
stitution, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Advanced^ progT^m participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Thomas N. Kennedy, Teacher 11^ Youth Correctional Institution, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 

Mr. William Kennedy, Education Coordinator, Oregon Corrections Divi- 
sion, Salem, Oregon . . ^- 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. John^F. Klopf, Correctional Supervisor, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, Lompoc , California. 

Basic seminar par tic^ipant : Pomona, 1974 

Mr. Allan M. Krische, School Principal 12, State Prison of S<^uthern 
Michigan, Jackson, Michigan. ^ | 
Basic seminar participant : - Chicago, 1974 
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Mr.' Henry Lams, Teacher, Federal Correctional Inst itut ion , - Mi Ian, Mich- 
igan. ^ ( 
Basic seminar participant: ^ Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Frnrik Lander, Director, Rahway Occupational Trainii^g Project, Rah- 
wiy State Prison, Raht^ray, New Jersey. 
Basic seminar participant: ' - Chicago, 1974 

■s 

Ms. Cleopatra Lawton, Washington Intern in Education, U.S. Bureau of ' ' 
Prisons , Washington, D'.C. 

^asic seminar participant: Pomona, 1973 

Mr. Kenneth 11. Limberg^^^||fecher , Cassidy Lake Technical School, Chelsea, 
Michigan. . ^ , 

Basic seminar participant; "^Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Leland Q. Linahan, Jr., Counselor III, Lowndes Correct idlTa 1 Insti- 



tution, Valdost^, Georgia. 
Basic ^^mirjar participant: 



Norman, 1974 



Mr. Francis Lipscomb, Community Program Officer, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
^ Basic seminar participant : Princeton, 1974 

Ms. Carol A. Lobes, Director, Project Skill, State Department of Ad- 
ministration, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Basic seminar participant : Princeton, 1 974 

. Larry C. Long, Director, Food Service Training Center, Federal Re- 
formatory, Petersburg, Virginia, 

Basic seminar participant: „ Norman, 1973 



Ms. Jacqueline L. Lucier, Coordinator, Inmate Releas,e ProOTams, New 
Jersey State Prison, Trenton, New Jersey. 1/ 
Basic seminar participant: Ghicag(^ ^^^|^ 

Mr. John E. Ludlow, Director of Education, Colorado Stati I^nitent iaty , 
'Canon City, Colorado. 

Advanced program participant : Chicago, 1972 

s 

Ms. Nor^ K. McCormick, Research -Ana lyst , Department of Corrections, 
Frankfort , Kentucky . 

Basic seminar participant: PrincetQn, 1974 

Mr. Joseph HcFerran, Treatment Director, State Prison of Southern Mi- 
chigan, Jackson, Michigan. ^ 
Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Tom L. McFerren,- Supervisor of Education, Medical Center for Feder- 
al Pr isoners , Springfield , Missouri . 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 
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Mr. Richard J. McKenna, Assistant Supervisor of Educational Programs, 
Youth Correctional Institution, Bordent6vm, .New Jersey. 
Basic seminar participant; Norman, 1974 

Mr. William J. McMahon, Educatior) Director, Department of Correctional 

Services, Wallkill Correctional Facility, Wallkill, New Y^rk. ^ 
Basic seminar participant: Airli^, 1973 

Mr. Jqseph C. McHuUen, Treatment Director, Corrections Camp Program, 
^ Grass Lake, Michigan. 

Basic seminar ^.participant : Chicago^ 1973 

-Mr. Anthony E. Mdrchani, Director of Education, West Virginia State 
Penitentiary, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
Basic seminar partficipant : Airlie, 1973 

/ 

Mr. Alfons F. Maresh, Educational Coordinator, State Department of 
Corrections, St. I^aul , Minnesota. 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr. Boyd Marsing, 'Supervisor of Education, Nevada State Prison, Carson 
City , Nevada . 

/Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1§72 

Mr. Norman A. Mastbaum, Counselor, CETA,. St. Paul; Minnesota. 
Basic seminar participant: ' Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Robert E. Miller, High Sphool Tether, State Department of Youth 
Authority, Pr#ston School of Industry, lone, California. 
Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1974 

Mr. Robert H. Miller, Treatment Director, Michigan Training Unit , Ionia, 
Michigan. . 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 ' 

Ms. Sheila D. Miner, Title I Coordinat'or , Ohio State Reformatory, Mans-** 
field, Ohio. 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 

Dr. Roy B. Minnis, Adult Education Program Officer, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Region VIII, Denver, Colorado. 
Sp^c^.al delegate to basic seminar: Norman, 1974 

Mr. Thomas S^Mohler, Education Coor<^inator , Camp Hoxey, Michigan De- 
partment of Corrections, Cadillac, Michigan. 
Basic seminar participant : Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Ronald A^ Murray, Correctional Officer, Junl^au Correctional Center, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Basic seminar participant: i Pomona, 1973 
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Mr. W. G. Najjar, Cotranunity Service Supervisor, Department of Corrections, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 

Mr. Harold R. Nelson, Slipportive Related Trades Instructor, Federal 
Correctional Institutfon, Sandstone, Minnesota. 
Bafiic fieminar participant : <i Chicago, 1973 * ^ 

Mr.^Ralph L. Nelson-, Superintendent, Willov; River Forestry Camp, Willow 
Riv^, Minnesota. v 

BasTc seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 

Advaticed program participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. E. Calvin Neubert, Principal, Youth Correctional Ins^ltuti'on, Bor- 
dentovjn, Nevj Jersey. 

Basic 8emir>ar participant: Airlie, 1973 

Ms. Sandy K. Oppegard, Program Coordinator and Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Helping Industry Recruit Ex-Offenders, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Joseph \)resic. Supervisor of Educational Programs, Youth Correc- 
tional Institution, Bordentown, New Jersey. " 
Advanced program participant: Chicago 1972 

Advanced* program participant : Chicago, 1973 

\^ . , 

Mr. James B. Orrell, Principal, Bayview Schools , San Quentin Prison, 
Tacpal, California. 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 

Advanced program part iciparit : c4iicago, 1973 

Mr. Robin E. Otis, Jr., Electronics Jnsti^uctor, Federal Penitentiary, 
McNei4 Island, Steilacoom^ Washington- 
Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1974 

Mr. Kenneth M. Parker, Assistant Training Of f icer Utah State Prison, 
Draper, Utah. A ' 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1974 

Mr. Robert H. Parks, Vocational Education Supervisor, Missouri Train- 
ing Center for Men, MoWrly, Missouri. 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 

Mr. John A. Paulson, Teacher Administrator, Arizona State Prison, 
Florence, Arizona. 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 1974 

Mr. Kenneth S. Perlman, Education Director, Eastern Nei^^York Correc- 
tional Facility , ^apanoch. New York. 

Basic seminar participant: Princeton, 1974 
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Mr. Pel D. Porter, Coordinator, Adult Education, Lexington Coiniminity 
Treatment Center, Lexington, Oklahoma. 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1973 

^Hr . Leonard A. Portuondo^ Education Supervisor, Matteawan Statue Hospi- 
tal, Beacon, New York. 

Basic seminar participant: Princeton, 197A " 

Mr. Jerry E. Pounds, Vocational Training Coordinator, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Georgia. ^ ' ^ 
Basic seminar participant: Princeton, 197A 

Mr. Hermen^cildo L. Ramos, Industrial Arts (Vocational) Instructor, 
V Youth Training School, Chino, California. 

Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 197A 

Ms. Katherine Randolph, Director of Education, Bedford Hills Correc- 
tional Facility, Bedford. Hills, New York. ^ ' 
Basic seminar participant: _ Airlie, 1973 

^ Mr. Randolph B. Rankin, Principal, Women's Correctional Center, Colum- 
bia , South Carolina. 

Basic seminar participant: Princeton, 197A 

Mr^ H. George Raymond, Teapher II, Youth Correctional Institutfbn, 
Bordentov/n, New Jersey. 

Basic sfeminar participant; Airlie, 1973 

Mr. Charles M. Rodriquez, Deputy Sheriff (Lieutenant), Los Angeles 
County Sheriff's Department, Los Angeles, California. 
Basic seminar participant: Pomona, 19,73 

Mr. Luis Rodriquez rCampos, Academic Teacher, Division de Correction, 
Escuela Penitenciar ia Estatal, Rfo Piedras, Tuerto Rico. 
Basic seminar pa^rticipant : . I Airlie, 1973 

Mr. Terry Rorison, Adult Basic Education Teacher, Southern Ohio Cor- 
rectional Facility, Lucasvllle , Ohio . * 
*Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Harris N. Rowzie, Jr., Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor, State 
Department of 'Education, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
y Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 ' ^ 

Ms. Evelyn G. Ruskin, Institutional Instructor, Southcentral Alaska 
Correctional Institution, Anchorage , Alaska . 
Basic seminJ^r participant: Pomon4, 1973 

Mr. Joe F, Salisbury, Audio/^Visual Director, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Milan, >{ichigan. 

Basic seminar participant: " Chicago, 1973 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 
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Mr. JaTijes T. Sammons, Supervisor of Education, Federal Youth Center,. , 
Ashland , Kentucky , 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 

.Mr. Joseph J. Schuitema, School Counselor, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia; 
Michigan. ^ ' , 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1974 



Mr. Ronald J. Schuster, Director, Sandstone Vocational School, Sand- 
stone j^^^Minnesota . 
• Basic seminar participaiit : Norman, 1974 



Mr. Boyd E. Searer, education Specialist, Federal Prison Camp, Allen- 
wood, Pennsylvania. . ' ' ^ 
Basic seminar participant: Airlie, 197^ 

Mr. David L. Shebses, Assistant Supervisor of Educational Programs 
.New Jersey State Prison, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, L972 > ^ 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 - ' ^ 

/V . 
Mr. Eddie L. Smith, Riding Specialist, Federal Penitentiary, Atlqjita, 
Georgia . ■ 

Basic seminar participant: ' Princeton, 1974 

Mr. G\en B. Smith, Vocational Learning Laboratory Coordinator, Federal 
Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 

A(}vanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Gordon B. Smith, Education Supervisor (Vocational), Coxsackie Cor- ^ 
sectional Facility, West Coxsackie, New York. 
Basic seminar participant: Airlie, 1973 ; 

Dr. Jacquelen L. Smith, Supervisor of Education, Federal Reformatory 
for Women, Alderson,* West Virginia. 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1972 

Mr: Marion 0. Smith, Supportive Education Instructor, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Basic seminar participant: Airlie, 1973 

Mr. Jack Solomon, Executive Director, PACE Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr; Richard P. Spayde, Teacher 10, Michigan Training Unit, Ionia, Michi- 
gan-. 

Basic seminar participant: * Chicago, 1974 

Sister Carolyn m". Stahl, School Program Consultant, Department of Cor- 
rections, Agana, Guam. ' ^ 
. 'Basic seminar participant: Pomop^J.973 
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4s.. Mary L. Stuckenschneider , Academic Instructor, Missouri Training 

Center for Men,^Moberly , Missouri. 
^ Ba,sic seminar participant: Norman, ^974 

Mr. William J. Sullivan, Vocational Coordinator, Illinois Department 
/ of Corrections," Joliet, Illinois. 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1974 

Mr. Richard F. Svec, Administrative Aide to the Superintendent, New 
Jersey State Prison, ' Trenton, New Jersey. ' 
Basic seminar participant: Air lie, 1973 

. Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Dnvjd G. Sv/yhart , Supervisor of Education, Federal Correctional 
Vistitution, Sandstone, Minnesota. 
/ Basic seminar participant: ^Norman, 1973 



MsV Cle9patra Taylor, Business Education Instriitor, Federal Reforma- 
tory for Women, .Alderson, West Virginia. 
Basic seminar participant: Airl ie 1973 

Mr. Paul D. Uhrig, Director of Education, Chillicothe Correctional In- 
. stitution, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Basic seminar participant: Chicago 1 973 

^r. Robert VanCorder, Program Director, Palmer Correctional Center, 
Palmer, Alaska. 

Ba'sic seminar participant: Pomona, 1973 

Advanced prcjgram participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Roy L. Van Houten, Training Specialist, Utah State Prison, Draper 
Utah. y y 

Basic seminar participant: Pompna , 1974 

Mr. Otto^.W. Walter, Supervisor of Library Services, Missouri Department 
of Corrections, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1974 

Mr. Clyde Wa^d, Vocational Counselor, Lexington Inmate Training Cen- 
ter, Lexington, Oklahoma. * - 
Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1973 

Mr. Roy A. Wattelet, Vocational Education Coordinator, Department of 
Corrections, Lansing, Michigan. ^ ' . ^ 

Basic seminar participant: Chicago, 1973* 

Mr. Warren W. Wegnex, Apprenticeship Cor^sultant, California Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards, State Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, Los Angeles, California. 

Basic seminar participant : , Pomona , 1974 

Mr. William R. Weideman; Treatment Director, Michigan Reformatory, 
Ionia, Michigan. 

Basic^ seminar participant : # Chicago, 1973 
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Mr. Daniel j/Weir, Assistant . Dir^t or (Socialization), Collins Bay. 
Institution, Kingstx^n, Ontario, Canada". ' \ 

Basic seminar participant: , Chicago, 1974 

• - > 

Mr. VJilliam J. Wendland, Assistant Director of Education, Montana State, 
t'rison. Deer Lodge ji Mbntana , . ^' 

"Basic semliiar participant: Norman, 1973 

Mr. Robert Wiarda, Employment Coordinator, Willow River Carap, Willow 
River, Minnesota. 

Basij^ seminar participant: Norman, 1974 

Mr. D. Bruce Williams, Senior Research Analyst'^, State Department of 
Corrections , Frankfort , Kentucky . - 

Basic seminar participant: Princeton, 1974 

Mr. Richard L. Williams, Program Content Coordinator, Education Branch, 
U.S. Bureau of Ftisons, Washington, D.C. 
Basic seminar participant: v Airlie, 1973 

Mr. James A. Wilson, (CaptaiTi) , Training Education Director, Alameda j 
CpurAy Sheriff's Department, Pleasantoh, Califprnia. _ / ^ 
• B^sic seminar participant;^ * » Poujona, 1973 

Mr. Thomas 0. Wilson, Director of LEAA, Basic Education, Mississippi 

State Peniteptiai'y , Parchman, Mississippi. 

Basic seminar participant: * Norman, 1973 

* « »■ 

Mr. Joseph A. Wittebois , . S^enior Parole and Probation Agent, Department 
of Corrections, Lansing, Michigan. 
- Basic seminar participant: *^ Chicago, 1,973 

Mr. Stanley'?. Wood, Director of Private Industry Experimental Programs, 
Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater, Minnesota. 
Basic seminar particfip«nt : Chicago, ' 1973 

Advanced program participant: Chicago, 1973 

Mr. Joe Youngblood, Educational Instructor, Stjte Department of Correc- 
tions, Grady, Arkansas. 

Basic seminar participant: Norman, 1973 

Ms. Khurshid Z. Yusuff, Teacher (Academic Specialty), Robert F. Kennedy 
Youth Center, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Basic seminar participant:^ Airlie, 1973 ^ 

Mr. Ftank C. Zimmerman, Education Director, Tucker Intermediate Reforma- 
tory, Tucker, Arkansas. 

Advanced progr-am participant: Chicago, 1972 



Titles and affiliations are t^he/^ast listed in this office. 
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APPENDIX H 



Y NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Dr. John L. BaJ^rd, Chief, Program Services, Division of Adult Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, 'Washington, D.Q. (Ex-O^ficio) 

Mr, Kenneth S. Carpenter ,' Chief , Corrections Section, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Washington, D.C. ^ 

Dr. Barbara A. Chandler, Program Development Specialist, U.S. Office 
y" of E^ducation, Washingtorv, D.C. (Ex-Officio) / 

Mr. Paul V. Delker , Director , "Division of Adult Education, U.S. Office 
, ^ of Education, . Washington, D.C . (Ex-Officio) 

Mr. J. Clark Esarey, Superintendent of Education, Illinois Department 
of Corrections School District #428, Springfield, Illincis. * 

Mr. Paul W.'Keve, Director, State Division of Adult Correction^ Smyrna, 
Delaware. 

Ms. Carmen Maymi, Directpr, Women's Division, U.S. Department of Labor, 
VJashington, D.C. 

Ms. 'Sylvia G. McCollum, Education Research Specialist, U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

'Mr. Jerry 0. Nielsen, State Supervisor, Adult^ Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Carson City, Nevada. ^ / 

Mr. James Parker, Education Prografn Specialist, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, U.^. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Johrl A. Sessions, Assistant Director of Education, AFL-CIO,* Washing- 
ton, D.C. ' , 
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APPENDIX I 
DESIGN COMMITTEE 

Dr. T. A. Ryan, Program Diirector, Adult Career Education^irt Corrections 
Prograni, University of Hav;aii, Hon'^lulu, Hawaii. ' 

J^r . Robert S. Hntrak, Super intcndent New Jersey State Pr-is9n, Rahway 
New JcMcy , ^ . • - , 



Mr. Dean C. Hinders, Programs Administrator ^^^puth Dakota State Peni- 
tentiary, Sioux Falls, South Dakota.. 

Mr. J. C, Verl Keeney, Director, Rehabilitation Programs, Oregon State 
Penitentiary, Salem, Oregon, 

■ ' 1 

Mr, Joseph Oresic, Supervisor of Educational Programs, Youtji Correc- « 
tional Institution^ Bordentown, Nevj Jersey, 

Mr, James B. Orrell, ^Principal , Bayviev; Schools, San Quentin Prison, 
Taraal, California. 

Mr, H.^Gary Wells, Superintendent, Muskegon Gorrectional Facility, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 
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APPENDIX J 



V SUBJECT INDEX 



Adult career education^ definition 
of, 9 ' ; " 

"Adult ^career education^ in correc- 
tions, definition of, 9 

^ Adult career education plan, de- 

:^inition 'of ^ 72; 'formulating, 

72-100;' implementing, 101- 

200 ^ ^ , 

Adult career education, urfit, ex- 
• - ample o^f, 165-172, 173 

Basic assumptions, 10^-12; defini- 
tion 'df , 10 0 

Basic concepts, 8-10 

Brainstorming, 88-8S, defir^^tibn 
of, 88 

Career, definition of, 9 

Career awareness, 74 

Career development, definita^on 
: of , 9; stages 6f , 74-7^. 

Career. exploration, 74 

^Career preparation, 74 

Clients, ideal outcomes for, 13- 
14 \ determining /prioritizing 
n^/eds of, 50-52; scheduling, 
198-199 

Climate, definition' of , 17; 

' ideal, 17-18; analyzing, 43; 
maintaining climate for growth, 
120-121 

Clusters, 75-76 
Co-corrections, 82 \ 



Community, definition of 15; 

ideal, ^ 15-17; analyzing, 41- 
42; conducting liaison with, 
105-107-^ / . 
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198. , 
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* ' *• 

Conceptua'l framework, 1-27; defini- 
tion of> 2 

cinstraints, definition* 89; 
analyzing, 89-90 

Contributing elements, 40-4^; defini,- 
tioTt of, 40 

Corrections-Community progranl outline, 
definition of, 127; developing, 
127-130 

Corrections setting, definition of, 
2 

/ ^ . 
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developing, 131-173; example 
of, 135-152; defining curriculum 
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methods and techniques for, 158- 
* 164 . . 
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38; selecting, 208-210; col- 
lecting, 210-211; gathering/ 
measuring, 222-226; analyzing, 
226-228 ; organizing /processing , 
226; Interpreting, 227-228 

Evaluation, definition of, 205; 

evaluation of adult career edu- 
^ cation system, 205-230; elements 
of adult career education evalua- 
tion, 207-208 
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, writing of, 
esenting, 229 



Feedback, x 

Feedforward , x-xf 

Financing, definition of, 19; 
ideal finai[icing, 19-20; 
analyzing , 44 ; allocating/ 
expending, 124-125 

flowchart, vii, ic-xi 

Follow-upj^ 78 

Formative evaluation, 207 

Goal, defining and developing, 

5^-70; definit ion of , 55 -56 ; 
goals of adult career educa- 
tion in corrections, 61; de- 
^ cis ion -making goal^ 63 -6 5; >^ 
employability -skills goal, 65- 

66; civic-social-responsibilitV 
goal, 67; work-attitudes goal, 
68; self -fulfillment goal, 68- 
69 

Hardware, definition of, 20; 

analyzing, 44-45; developing 
and utilizing, 174-192; cri- 
teria for selectin"; and eval- 
uating, 175-176 

Implementation, definition of, 102 

Information needs, 32-34; defini- 
tion of , 32 

Information processing system, 29- 
^ 46; definition of, 29 

Information support, 31-38 

Input variables, 207; examples of, 
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instruments /techniques for, 
212-213 
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of, 130; developing, 130-192 



Learning center /labora\tory, 186-189 

Legislation, obtaining \e nab ling 
'legislation, 107 

Locale, definition of idVal locale, 
17; analyzing, 42; investiga- 
ting, 108-117 

Man^geipent function, implementing, 
103-125 

- - » ^ 
Mission of corrections, 7-8 
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•N^eds, definition of, 49; asresslTng^ 
48-54; client needs, 50-52; ' 
system element needs ; 52-)53 

Objectives, defining and deyeloping, 
55-7Q; definition of, 57;. 
management objectives, 57; be-* 
havioral obj[ectlves, ^7-58; 
performance objectives, 57- 

Open antry-open exit, 80 



Outcomes, ideal outcomes, 13-14; 
analyzing real outcomes for 
clients, 39-40 

Outcomes variables, 208; examples 
of, 209; selecting/construct- 
ing instruments/techniques 
for, 214-222 

Output variables, .208; examples of, 
209 ; select ing /constructing 
ins truments /techniques for , 

214 * , ^ 

Parameters,' 87-88; definition o'f, 
^ " 87 , . 

Placement, 7(6-78 . ^ 

Plans , -synthesizing, 92-93 ; evalua - 
ting management plans, 95-94; 
rating, 94-96; rank ordering, 
96; selecting', 96-98 \ ' ^ 
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Point numeric code, viii 

Process variables, 207-208; ex- 
amples of, 209; selecting/ 
constructing instruments/ 
techniques for, 214 

Program development ' function, 
^ implementing, 126-199 

Programs; definition of, 21; ( 
ideal programs, 21-26; 
analyzing , 45 

Public relations, conducting, 
118-120 

Rationale, definition of, 2-3 

Resources, definition of, 90; 
'analyzing, 91 

Signal path, x 

Social functions of corrections, 
3-8 

Software, 20-21; definition of, 
^0; analyzing, 44-45; de- 
veloping and utilizing, 174- 
192; criteria for selecting 
and evaluating, 175-17j6 

SPAMO, 58-60 

Staff, definition of, 18; ideal 

staff, 18-19; analyzing, 43- 
, 44; recruiting/selecting/ 
training, 121-124 

Subgoals, defining and developing, 
55-70; definition of, 56; 
management subgoals , 56 ; in- 
structor/client subgoals, 56 

Summative evaluation, 207 

Synthesis, definition of, 92; 
synthesizing plans, 92-93 

Tradeoffs, definition of , 91; 
considering, 91-92 

Variables, kinds of, 207-208; 
identifying, 209 
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